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PREFACE. 



I PRBSESi to the citizens of the United States an ac- 
count of the proceedings which established the political 
institutions, ftora which have originated, and by which are 
maintained, their fireedom and their prosperity. I purpose 
to show how, by a movement at first almost impercep- 
tible, but increasing in the progress of time, until it 
assumed the attitude of independence, the Colonies of 
America became a Confederation, and finally a republic 
of States. I intend to exhibit the results of the delibera- 
tions of every convention or congress of the colonies and 
States, from that which assembled at Boston within the 
first half century of their settlement, to that which, in 
1787, finally established the basis of our government. 
My object is not so much to give a detailed history of 
each particular step of our national progress, as to famil- 
iarize the people with the original principles of the gov- 
ernment under which they now live. I endeavor to do 
this by offcriflg to the public such a statement of the 
origin of our Constitution, and of the confederations, con- 
ventions, judicial decisions, and other papers which relate 
to its adoption and practical operation, as will convey a 

(iii) 
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clear idea of the eleraente of which our national polity is 
composed. And it .need not be said, that the more widely 
and accurately the essential principles and the proper 
functions of the political institutions of a State become 
known to its members, the more enlightened will be the 
legislation emanating from those who make their laws, 
and the more just will be the administration of their laws, 
and consequently the more will their general welfare and 
prosperity be promoted. 

In the hope that this volume will, in some degree, assist 
in the attainment of such results, eind that its operation 
upon the minds of those who peruse it, may be productive 
of some benefit to the interests of our country, I venture 
to submit this work to the American people. 

N. C. TOWLE. 

■Washington, D. C, Dec, 1, 1360. 
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CONSTITUTION 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



We the People of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.^ 

ARTICLE. I. 
Section. 1. All legislative Powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Eep- 
resentatives." 

Section. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every second 
1 (1) 
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2 C0N9TITDTI0H. 

Tear by the People of the several States, and the 
Electors in each State phpjj have the Qualifications 
requisite for Elector of the < iost numerous Branch 
3f the State Lcgislf.iui'e.'-* 

No Person shell b3 a Kepresentative who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty five Years, 
and been seven Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen.*^ 

Eepresentatives and direct Taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective Numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole Number of free Persons, in- 
cluding those bound to Service for a Term of Years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other Persons.^ 

The actual Enumeration shall be made within 
three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent 
Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
hy Law direct^'' 

The Number of Eepresentatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty Thousand, but each State sliall 
have at Least one Representative ; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hamp- 
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CONSTITUTION. O 

shire shall be entitled to chnse three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode-Ialand and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five, New-York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their 
Speaker and other Officers; and shall have the sole 
Power of Impeachment.^ 

Section. 3. The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Years; 
and each Senator shall have one Vote.^^ 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
Consequence of the first Election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three Classes. 
The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall 
be vacated at the Expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth 
Year, and of the third Class at the Expiration of 
the sixth Year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second Year; and if Vacancies happen by 
Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
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4 COIKTITDTIOH. 

Legislature of any State, tlie Executive thereof 
may make temporary Appointments until the nest 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such Vacancies,'^ 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty Year,?, and been nine 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosenJ^ 

The Vice President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no Vote, 
unless they bo equally divided.'^ 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the Absence of the 
Vice President, or when he shall exercise the Office 
of President of the United States.'^ 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. "When sitting for that Purpose, they 
shall be on Oath or Affirmation. "When the Presi- 
dent of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside : And no Person shall be convicted 
without the Concurrence of two thirds of the Mem- 
bers present.'^ 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from Office, and 
Disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of 
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CONSTITUTION. 

honour, Trust or Profit under the United States: 
but the Party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law.'^ 

Section. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of 
holding Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law 
make or alter such Regulations, except as to the 
places of chusing Senators,*^ 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every Year, and such Meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by Law 
appoint a different Day.^^ 

Section. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of 
the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its 
own Members, and a Majority of each shall con- 
stitute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller 
Number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent 
Members, in such Manner, and under such Penal- 
ties as each House may provide.^ 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly Be- 
haviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a Member.^* 
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6 CONSTITtnOH. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, ex- 
cepting such Parts as may in their Judgment 
require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the 
Members of either House on any question shall, at 
the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered 
on the Journal.'"' 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, 
shall, without the Consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other Place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting.^ 

Section. 6. The Senators and Representatives 
shall receive a Compensation for their Services, to 
be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all Cases, 
except Treason, Felony and Breach o* the Peace, 
be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance 
at the Session of their respective Houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same ; and for 
any Speech or Debate in either House, they shall 
not be questioned in any other Place.^^ 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil Office under the Authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emol- 
uments whereof shall have been encreased during 
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COITSTITUTION. 7 

such time ; and no Person holding any Office under 
the United States, shall be a Member of either 
House during his Continuance in Office.^ 

Section. 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall 
originate in the House of Eepresentatives ; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with Amendments as 
on other Bills.^^ 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
come a Law, be presented to the President of the 
United States ; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objections to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such Reconsider- 
ation two thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a Law. But in all such 
Cases the Votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and Nays, and the Names of the Persons 
voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be retiu-ned by the President within 
ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
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8 CONSTITDTIOH. 

been presentea to him, the Same shall be a law, 
m like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, 
in which Case it shall not be a Law.^** 

Every Order, Resolution, or Tote to which the 
Concurrence of the Senate and House of Represent^ 
atives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States ; and before the Same shall 
take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the Rules and Limitations prescribed in 
the Case of a Bill.^"^ 

Section. 8. The Congress shall have Power 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of the Uni- 
ted States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States ; ^"^ 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United 
States ji"^ 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, 
and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian Tribes;™ 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, 
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and uniform Laws on the subject of Bankruptcies 
througtout the United States;"^ 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and 
of foreign Coin, ajid fix the Standard of Weights 
and Measures; '^ 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting 
the Securities and current Coin of the United 
States ; "" 

To establish Post Offices and post Eoads;"^ 

To promote the progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Eight to their respective 
Writings and Discoveries ; "* 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme 
Court ;^ 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies com- 
mitted on the high Seas, and Offences against the 
Law of Nations ; ^^ 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on 
Land and Water ; ^^ 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropria- 
tion of Money to that Use shall be for a longer 
Term than two Years ; ^^ 

To provide and maintain a Navy;'^ 

To make Rules for the Government and Regula- 
tion of the land and naval Forces ; ^ 
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10 coNSTrrunoK. 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to exe- 
cute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions ;^^ 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing, the Militia, and for governing such Part of 
them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the Authority 
of training the Militia according to the Discipline 
prescribed by Congress.^^ 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding ten 
Miles square) as may, by Cession of particular 
States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United States, 
and to exercise like Authority over all Places pur- 
chased by the Consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the Same shall be, for the Erection 
of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dock- Yards, and other 
needful Buildings ;^^ — And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing 
Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any Department or Officer thereof.^^^ 

SsCTiON. 9. The Migration or Importation of such 
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Persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohihited by 
the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a Tax or Duty may be im- 
posed on such Importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each Person.^*^ 

The Privilege of the "Writ of Habeas Corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in Cases of Eebellion 
or Invasion the public Safety may require it."'' 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be 



No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall be laid, 
unless in Proportion to the Census or Enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken."^ 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State."» 

No Preference shall be given by any Kegulation 
of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one State 
over those of another : nor shall Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
Duties in another.^^^ 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in Consequence of Appropriations made by Law; 
and a regular Statement and Account of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall 
be publ^hed from time to time."^ 
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12 CONSTITOTIOS. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the Uni- 
ted States: And no Person holding any Office of 
Profit or Trust under them, shall, without the Con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emol- 
ument, Office, or Title, of any kind whatever, from 
any King, Prince, or foreign State.^^ 

Section. 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, 
Alliance, or Confederation ; grant Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of Credit; 
make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, 
ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the Obligation 
of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility .^'^ 

No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or Ex- 
ports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing it's inspection Laws : and the net Produce 
of all Duties and Imposts, laid by any State on 
Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws 
shall be subject to the Eevision and Conferoul of the 



No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, 
lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of 
War in time of Peace, enter into any Agreement or 
Compact with another State, or with a foreign 
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CONSTITUTION. 13 

Power, or engage in War, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent Danger as will not admit of 
Delay.^'^ 

ARTICLE. II. 

Section, 1, The executive Power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term of four 
Years, and, together with the Vice President, cho- 
sen for the same Term, be elected, as follows^ 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a Number of Elec- 
tors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Kepresentatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress : but no Senator or Representative, 
or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an Mector.^^ 

[Amendment XII. — The Electors shall meet in 
their respective states, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President, and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
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14 COKSTITUTIOTT. 

dent, and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate ; — The Pres- 
ident of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates and the votes shall then be counted ; — The 
person having the greatest number of votes for 
President, shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed ; and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbers not 
exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President But 
in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by states, the representation from each state having 
one vote J a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case 
of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
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COSSTITOTION. 15 

President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest numbers 
on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and 
a majority of the whole number shall be neijessary 
to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligi- 
ble to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-President of the United States.] ^ 

Note. — The clause within brackets is the twelfth amendment, 
changing the mode of electing the President and Vice-President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of chus- 
ing the Electors, and the Day on which they shall 
give their Votes; which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States.^^^ 

No Person except a natural boi'n Citizen, or a 
Citizen of the United States, at the time of the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the Office of President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have attained 
to the Age of thirty five Years, and been fourteen 
Years a Eesident within the United States.^™ 
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In Case of the Eemoval of the President from 
Office, or of his Death, Eesignation, or Inability to 
discharge the Powers and Duties of the said Office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the Case of 
Removal, Death, Resignation, or Inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer 
shall ftct accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected.-'^" 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall neither 
be encreased nor diminished during the Period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them,-^" 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, 
he shall take the following Oath or Affirmation: — 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
" fully execute the Office of President of the United 
" States, and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
" protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
" States.'''^ 

Section. 2. The President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
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when called into the actual Service of the United 
States; he may require the Opinion, in writing, of 
the principal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any Subject relating to the Duties 
of their respective Offices, and he shall have Power 
to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against 
the United States, except in Cases of Impeach- 
ment."* 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present concur ; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the supreme 
Court, and all other Officers of the United States, 
whose Appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by Law: 
but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment 
of such inferior Officers, as they think proper, in 
the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the 
Heads of Departments.^*" 

The President shall have Power to fill up all 
Vacancies that may happen during the Recess of 
the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next Session.^^" 

Section. 3. He shall from time to time give to 
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the Congress Information of the State of the UnioHj 
and recommend to their Consideration such Meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he 
may, on extraordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of Disagree- 
ment between them, with Kespect to the Time of 
Adjournment, he may adjourn them to such Time 
as he shall think proper ; he shall receive Ambassa- 
dors and other public Ministers ; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
Commission all the officers of the United States.^^ 
Section. 4. The President, Vice President and 
all civil Officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from Office on Impeachment for, and Convic- 
tion of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors.^^ 

ARTICLE in. 

Section. 1. The judicial Power of the United 
States, shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of 
the supreme and inferior Courts, shall hold their 
Offices during good Behavior, and shall, at stated 
Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their Continu- 
ance in Office.^*^ 
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Section. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to 
all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
Authority ; — to all Cases affecting Ambassadors, 
other public Ministers, and Consuls ; — to all Cases 
of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction; — to Con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a 
Party ; — to Controversies between two or more 
States; — between a State and Citizens of another 
State ; — between Citizens of different States, — 
between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands 
under Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
Citizens or Subjects.™ 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, and those in which a State 
shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before 
mentioned, the supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the 
Congress shall make.'^ 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Im- 
peachment, shall be by Jury ; and such Trial shall 
be held in the State where the said Crimes shall 
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have been committpd ; but when not committed 
within any State, the Trial shall be at such Place or 
Places as the Congress may by Law have directed.'* 

Section. 3. Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying War against them, or 
in adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and 
Comfort, No Person shall be convicted of Treason 
unless on the Testimony of two Witnesses to the 
same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court'** 

The Congress shall have Power to declare the 
Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder of Trea- 
son shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted.^^ 

ARTICLE. IV. 

Section. 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given 
in each State to the public Acts, Eecords, and judi- 
cial Proceedings of every other State. And the 
Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Man- 
ner in which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof.'^ 

Section. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens 
in the several States.^ 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, 
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and be found in another State, shall on Demand of 
the executive Authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime.™* 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, 
under the Laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in Consequence of any Law or Eegulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall 
be delivered up on Claim of tlxe Party to whom 
such Service or Labour may be due.™' 

Section. 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union ; but no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the Junc- 
tion of two or more States, or Parts of States, with- 
out the Consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned as well as of the Congress.^ 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and 
make all needful Eules and Regulations respecting 
the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State.^'^ 

Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them against 
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Invasion, and on Application of the Legislature, or 
of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic Violence.^'^ 

ARTICLE. V. 
The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two thirds of the 
several States, sliall call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid to 
all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths 
of the several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of 
Ratification may be proposed by the Congress; Pro- 
vided that no Amendment which may be made prior 
to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any Manner affect the first and fourth 
Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first Article ; 
and that no State, without its Consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal Suffrage in the Senate.^'^ 

ARTICLE. VL 
All Debts contracted and Engagements entered 
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into, before the Adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation.^' 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme Law of the Land ; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound tliereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstand ing.™ 

The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the Members of the several State Legis- 
latures, and all executive and judicial Officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support this 
Constitution ; but no religious Test shall ever be 
required as a Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under the United States.^^ 

ARTICLE. Vn. 
The Ratification of the Convention of nine States, 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the Same.^ 
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Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent 
of the States present the Seventeenth Day of 
September in the Year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of 
the Independance of the United States of 
America the Twelfth In 'Witness whereof 
We have hereunto subscribed our Names, 
GEO WASHINGTON — 

i depidy frmv Virginia 



NEW HAMPSIIIEE. 

John Langdon, NicuotAS Gilmak. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniei Gorham, Rupus King, 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wm. Sami.. Johnson, Eogee Sherman. 

NEW TORK. 

NEW JERSEY. 

David Bbeaelet, 
JoKA. Datton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TnoMAS Mifflin, 
Geo: Clymee, 
Jasf.d Ingersoll, 
GoDv : Morris. 



Alexander Hamiltoi 

Wil: Livingston, 
Wm. Paters on, 

B. Franklin, 
EoBT. Morris, 

ThO : FiTZ SIMONS, 

James Wilson, 
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Geo : Read, 
John Dickinson, 
Jaco : Ehoom. 

James M'Heney, 
Dahl. Caeroli,. 



Wm. BtoiraT, 
Hu. Williamson. 



OONSTITDTION. 

DELAWARE. 

Gunning Bedfokd, Jun'r, 
Richard Bassett, 

MARYLAND. 

Dan ; of St. Thos. Jenifek, 

VIRGINIA. 

James Madison, Jr., 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Eicu'd Dobbs Spaicht, 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

J. Rdtledge, Charles Coteswortu Pincknby, 

Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butlee. 

GEORGIA. 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest, WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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The Constitution was adopted oa the 17th September, 1787, by 
the Convention appointed in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Congress of the Confederation, of the 2Ist February, 1787, and 
was ratified by the Conventions of the several States, as follows, 



By Conventioo 


of Delaware, o 


n the 7th December, 


1787 


" 


Pennsylvania, 


« 12th December 


1787 


" 


New Jersey, 


" 18th December, 


1787 


" " 


Georgia, 


" 2d January, 


1788 


" 


Conneciicut, 


" 9th January, 


1788 


" 


MassAchnsetts, 


" 6th February, 


1788 


" 


Maryland, 


" 28th April, 


1788 


" 


South Carolina, 


« 23d May, 


1788 


" 




« 21st June, 


1788 


" 


Virginia, 


" 26th June, 


1788 


" 


Kew York, 


« 26th July, 


1788 


" 


North Carolina, 


" 2lst November, 


1789 


" " 


Rhode Island, 


" 21)th May, 


1790 
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ARTICLES 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMEEICA, 

Proposed hy Congress, and ratified hy the Legislatures of 
the several States, piirmant to the fifth article of the 
original Consiitidion. 

(ARTICLE 1.) 
Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Grovemment for a 
redress of grievances.^ 

(ARTICLE 2.) 
A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed.^ 
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(ARTICLE III.) 
No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the Owner, 
nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law.^ 

(ARTICLE IV.) 
The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or af&rmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized.^* 

(ARTICLE V.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, 
when in actual service in time of War or pubHc 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb ; nor shall be compelled in any Criminal Case 
to be a witness against himself nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
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law ; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, ■without just compensation.^ 

(ARTICLE VI.) 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to 
have Compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in 
his favour, and to have the Assistance of Counsel 
for his defence.^ 

(ARTICLE Vn.) 
In Suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law.^ 

(ARTICLE VIII.) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
lines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 

inflicted.^^ 
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(ARTICLE JX.) 
The enumeration in tlie Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.^ 

(ARTICLE X.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.^" 

ARTICLE XL 
The Judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 

commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State.^^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ANALYSIS. 



"U'liiv tlip meiabda of tliP Cunafitutionil Con\ontion as^pm- 
bled in PhiUrlcipLu, to enfer upon the dibchirqa ol the duties 
whicli had been assigned to them, they had \eiy va^ue, unde- 
fined, and incongruous views of the \soik upon which they were 
etiteiing Some of Ihem supposed thit then power? and duties 
weie hmited to deMung such amendments to the existing oiti- 
eles ot confedei-ation, as would emble Congiet.& to piovide a 
revenue by a faiiff ot duties on impoils, foi Iht, purpose ot lais- 
mg 1 fund for the pj.yment of the public debt, ind to seiuie uni- 
foimiiy la the commerciil legulitions of the several States. Thia 
idea was sustained by the general course of the proceedings, both 
in Congress and in the State legislatures, which had immediately 
led lo the assembling of a general convention. The doiogatea to 
ihe Annapolis convention, which was the immediate precursor to 
that at Philadelphia, were limited in their commissions to those 
objects; and the instructions ^vea by the State legislatures to 
most of the members of the constitutional convention, seemed to 
eonfemplate little more than a revision and amendment of the 
existing Articles of Confederation. 

Others of the members, particularly those from "Virginia and 
South Carolina, were prepared to enter at once upnn the eonstruo- 

(31) 
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tion of the organic law for a supreme general government, with- 
out regard, either in form or substance, to the existing articles of 
confederation. Mr. Madison, in a letter addressed to his col- 
league, Mr. Randolph, dated some time prior to the meeting, and 
prior to the election of delegates in several of the States, had sug- 
gested this view of the purpose and duty of the Convention. 

On the opening of the session, Mr. Randolph suhmitted a series 
of resolutions, embodying his views (which were substantially 
those suggested to him by Mr. Madison), of the character of 
government he proposed to have established. 

Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, at the same time, 
submitted his plan, embodying a similar purpose, but in a more 
detailed form. Both of these are inserted in another part of this 
volume. 

These two propositions were immediately referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole, and became the basis of an earnest and pro- 
tracted debate. la order to bring the question of the powers and 
purposes of the convention to a direct issue, Mr. Eandolph, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Gouvemeur Morris, modified his first resolution 
so as to declare, that a national government ought to be established, 
with supreme executive, legislative, and judiciary departments. 
Mj". Patterson, from New Jersey, in behalf of the delegates from 
that Slate, and of a majority of those from New York and some 
others, submitted a counter proposition, providing for such an 
amendment of the existing Articles of Confederation as would tend 
to obviate the difficulties which had been the principal subjects of 
complaint. After a protracted discussion of these several propo- 
sitions, that of Mr. Randolph prevailed by a decisive majority. 
Ailer the pass^e of the resolution, its phraseology was changed 
by substituting the words "United States" in place of the word 
" National." This may, perhaps, be regarded as a concession lo 
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Bome extent, on the part of the advocates of a strictly national 
government, to those who favored the maintenance of the confed- 
eracy. 

This question being settled, the Convention proceeded to the 
fonnation of the new Cokstittjtion. It having been agreed 
that the legislature should consist of two branches, the next 
important question upon which the members were divided, was in 
regard to the manner in which the respective Slates were to be 
represented in the legislative bodies. 

The Slates of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, contended that the several States 
should be represented in both houses of Congress, in proportion to 
the population and wealth of each State. Kew York, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Delaware insisted that the equality which 
the States had enjoyed in the confederation, as sovereign political 
communities, should be maintained in all of the branches of the 
new general government. The tenacity with which the two par- 
ties adhered to their respective positions on this que-stion, seriously 
threatened the disruption of the Convention. 

The smaller States, together with New York, finally yielded to 
a proportional representation in the popular branch of Congress, 
but firmly adhered to their resolution to maintain their equality in 
the Senate, and intimated the alternative of secession, if this 
should be refused. The opposite party indicated its determinalion 
to accept the alternative. At this crisis, a committee of one from 
eaoh State, was raised to make a further effort to effect a com- 
promise. In this committee, the two parlies were equally ropre- 
sented; but Dr. Franklin, the member of the committee for 
Pennsylvania, finding the other party resolved lo adhere to their 
position at all hazards, yielded the point of equal Slate repre- 
sentation in the Senate, on condition that all bills for rtusing or 
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appropriating money should originate in the other house. This 
compromise was sustained by the Convention, but by a vote less 
than a majority of the States represented, there being, on the final 
vote, but five Stales in the affirmative, namely — Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina; and four in 
the negative — Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia; 
New York absent, Massachusetts divided. 

The basis of representation in the House of Eepresentatives, 
presented the next subject of serious controversy. The northern 
delegates generally contended that the free population should con- 
stitute the sole basis — while those from the South insisted that 
the entire population should be taken into the account. A ground 
of compromise for this difficulty, was found in the mode of count- 
ing the population when it was to be made the basis of taxation 
instead of the measure of power, and when the interests of the 
parties were in a reversed position. 

These fundamental questions having been adjusted, the Conven- 
tion proceeded to the arrangement of the details of the Constitu- 
tion without serious difficulty. 

The usual mode of proceeding was, to consider the several 
propositions, as they were submitted, first in committee of the 
whole and then in Convention, and if approved, they were referred 
to a committee of detail, who embodied them in proper form and 
reported them back to the Convention. They were then recon- 
sidered by the Convention and further modified, when deemed 
expedient, and finally referred to a committee of style and 
arrangement. This last committee did not report until the clos- 
ing days of the session, and their report, although it varies, in 
some respects, from what seems to have been the action of the 
Convention, was adopted without being questioned. This may 
t for some of the paragraphs, and particularly the pream- 
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ble, appearing ia a somewhat different form in the Constitution 
from that which the journal gives them. 

It is well known that the proceedings of the Convention were 
secret, and that, for what has transpired heyond the contents of 
the official journal, we are mainly indebted to Mr. Madison and 
Judge Lansing of New York, who kept daily notes of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the Convention, from which this part of 
the work is principally compiled. 

It is the main purpose of this Analysis, to give such a history 
of the several clauses of the Constitution, as will make the objects 
and intentions of its framera clear and intelligible. This, it has 
occurred to me, could be most convenieotly accomplished, by giv- 
ing, in connection with each clause, ifs origin and the modifications 
it underwent or which were proposed to be g^ven U> it> and a brief 
statement of the debate upon it, during its progress in the Con- 
vention, until it assumed the form in which it appears in the Con- 
stitution. To this is added the judicial construction, if any, that it 
has received. The convenience of this arrangement will be obvi- 
ous. The framers of the Consfitution were certainly the most 
competent to explain its intended import. If the original form of 
a proposition was changed, the change itself or the reason assigned 
for it, would indicate the object aimed at. If the clause had been 
contained in the Articles of Confederation, its retention in the 
Constitution was an evidence that it had already received a satis- 
fectory, practical construction. 
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EXPLANATION. 

In the following Analysis, each clause of the Constitution is 
placed at the head of a page, and is immediately followed hy a 
notice of its origin. 

If the same or a similar power or provision had been contained 
in any of the Articles of Confederation, the article, or the portion 
of it containing the power, ia inserted. 

This is followed by the proceedings upon it, in the Convention, 
showing the form in which it was introduced, the modifications 
to which it was subjected, and a synopsis of the debate to which it 
gave rise, until it assumed its final shape and place In the Consfi- 

To this is appended an abstract of the judicial constructions 
which have been given to it. 
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PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 



Confederation. — Articles of confederation and perpetual 
tmion between the States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, &c. 

Mr. Randolph's Plan. — " That the Articles of Confed- 
eration ought to be so corrected and enlarged as to 
accompUsh the objects proposed by their institution, 
namely, 'common defence, security of liberty, and gen- 
eral welfare.' " 

Mr. PmcKNBY's Plan. — " We, the people of the States 
of New HampsMre, Massachusetts, &c, do ordain, de- 
clare, aad establish the foEowing Constitution, for the 
government of ourselves and posterity." 

4 (sn 
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In Committee of tlie Whole. — On motion of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, on the suggestion of Mr. G. Mobbis, it was, 

Resolved, " That a national government ought to be 
established, consisting of a supreme legislative, executive, 
and judiciary." Yeas — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 6. 
Nay — Connecticut. 

In this form it was reported to the Convention, when 
Mr. Patterson, on behalf of those members who desired 
to enlarge and improve the Articles of Confederation but 
not to establish a national government, proposed the fol- 
lowing substitute : — 

Resolved, " That the Articles of Confederation ought 
to be so revised, corrected, and enlarged as to render the 
Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of gov- 
ernment and the preservation of the Union." 

The two propositions being under discussion, Mr. LAN- 
SING stated the distinction to be, that the plan of Mr. 
Randolph "absorbed all power except what may be 
exercised in the little local matters," — while that of Mr. 
Patterson sustained "the sovereignty of the respective 
States.* 

Mr. Randolph said, " The question is, whether we vrill 
adhere to the federal plan, or introduce the national one." 

On the question whether Mr. Randolph's plan should 
be adhered to, or that of Mr. Patterson substituted, — 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Greorgia, 7, voted for the 
former; and New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, 3, for 
the latter ; Maryland, divided. 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, the words "a govern- 
ment of the United States" were substituted for "o 
national government." 

It went in this form to the committee of detail, who 
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reported, — " We, the people of the States of New Hamp- 
ehire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, do ordain, 
declare, and establish the following Constitution for the 
government of ourselves and our posterity." 

The committee of style and arrangement gave it the 
present form. No reason seems to have been assigned 
for the change. 



Judicial Constructions. — The Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established, not by the United 
States in their sovereign capacities, but, as the preamble 
declares, by the people of the United Slates. 

It was competent for the people to invest the national 
government with all the powers tJiey might deem proper 
and necessary, and to give them paramount and supreme 
authority. The people had a right to prohibit to the 
States the exercise of any powers, &c., and to reserve to 
themselves those sovereign powers which they might not 
choose to delegate to either. 

The Constitution was not, therefore, carved out of ex- 
isting State sovereignties, nor a surrender of powers 
already existing in the State governments. On the other 
hand, the sovereign powers vested in the State govern- 
ments by their respective constitutions, remain unaltered 
and unimpaired, except so far as they are granted to the 
govenmient of the United States. 

The government of the United States can claim no 
powers which are not granted to it by the Constitution, 
either expressly or by necessary implication. 

The Constitution, like every other grant, is to have a 
reasonable construction, according to the import of its 
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terms. Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 394, 
380. 

The United States is a government, and, consequently, a 
body politic and corporate, capable of attaining the 
objects for which it was created, by means which are 
necessary for their attainment. United States v. Maurice, 
3 Eiock. 109. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION I. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of fiepresentr 

ativcs. 



The Continental Congress of 1774 — the first "general 
Congress" of the colonies — seems to have been orig- 
inally proposed by the conunittee of correspondence of 
the Sons of Liberty of the city of New York, in May 
of that year. It assenabled at Philadelphia, September 
6th, and continued to meet annually until the adoption of 
the present Constitution. 

On the 21st July, 1775, Dr. Piunklin submitted to 
Congress the sketch of " Articles of Confederation," the 
fourth article of which provides : — 

" That delegates shall be annually elected in each col- 
ony, to meet in general Congress, at such times and 
places as shall be agreed on in the next preceding Con- 
gress." 

This provision is substantially retained in the " Article 
of Confederation" (5th}, adopted by Congress in 1777, 
and subsequently ratified by the several States. 

In Federal Convention. Mr. Uandolph's Plan. — 
" That the national legislature ought to consist of two 
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Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " The legislative power shall be 
vested in a Congress, to consist of two separate Houses, 
one to be called the House of Delegates, and the other the 
Senate." 

Mr. LANSrNa moved, " That the powers of legislation 
be vested in the United States in Congress." 

The debate on this motion turned upon the question 
whether the principle of confederation was to be retained, 
or a national government established. 

The following extracts are taken from the " Madison 
Papers," Elliot's edition, vol. 5, p. 214 et seq. 

Mr. Lassinq " observed, that the true question here 
was, whether the Convention would adhere to, or depart 
from, the foundation of the present confederacy." 

CoL Mason supported Mr. Randolph's plan, but ob- 
served that, " notwithstanding -his solicitude to establish a 
national government, he would never agree to abolish the 
State governments, or render them absolutely insignificant." 

Mr. Lthiher Martin " agreed with Col. Mason as to 
the importance of the State governments : he would sup- 
port them at the expense of the general government, 
which was instituted for the purpose of that support 
He saw no necessity for two branches At the sep- 
aration from the British empire, the people of America 
preferred the establishment of themselves into thirteen 
separate sovereignties, instead of incorporating them- 
selves into one. To these they look for the security of 
their lives, liberties, and properties — to these they must 
look up. The federal government they formed to defend 
the whole against foreign nations in time of WEir, and to 
defend the lesser States against the ambition of the 
larger." 

Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, " seconded and sup- 
ported Mr. Lansing's motion. He admitted two branches 
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to be necessary in the State legislatnres, but saw no 
necessity in a confederacy of States. Congress carried ub 
through the war, and perhaps as well as any government 
could have done. ... If another branch were to he added 
to Congress, it would serve to embarrass them. The dis- 
parity of States, in point of size, he perceived, Tvas the 
main difficulty. But the large States had not yet suffered 
from the equality of votes enjoyed by the smaller ones." 

"If the difficulty on the subject of representation can- 
not be otherwise got over, he would agree to have two 
branches, and a prc^ortional representation in one of them, 
provided each State had an equal voice in the other. This 
was necessaiy to secure the rights of the lesser States. 
Each State had its peculiar habits, usages, and manners, 
which constituted its happiness." [This appears to have 
been the first suggestion of the idea upon which the two 
Houses of Congress were ultimately organized.] 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, urged the necessity of 
two branches. " He admitted that the large States did 
accede to the confederation in its present form ; but it 
was the efiect of necessity, not of choice. 

Dr. Johnson. — " On comparison of the two plans which 
had been proposed from Virginia and New Jersey, it 
appeared that the peculiarity which characterized the 
latter, was its being calculated to preserve the individual- 
ity of the States. Mr. Wilson and the gentleman from 
Virginia (Col. Mason) . . . wished to leave the States in 
possession of a considerable, though subordinate jmisdic- 
tion." 

Mr. Madison " was of opinion, in the first place, that 
there was less danger of encroachment from the general 
government than from the State governments ; and in the 
second place, that the mischiefs from encroachments 
would be less fatal if made by the former, than if made 
by the latter." 
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Mr. Randolph's resolution was agreed to. Yeas — 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, N. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 7. Nays — New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, 3. 

The committee "of the whole reported the clause in 
the following form : — 

" That the national legislature ought to consist of two 
branches. That each branch ought to possess the right to 
originate acts." 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, the words " the United 
States " were substituted for the word " national." 

As reported by the committee of detail : — 

" The legislative power shall be vested in a Congress, to 
consist of two separate and distinct bodies of men, a 
House of Representatives and a Senate ; each of which 
shall in aU cases have a negative on the other." 

On motion of Mr, Madison, the last clause of the sen- 
tence was stricken out. 

It was then referred to the committee of style, who 
reported it in its present form. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION U. 

Clause 1. — The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 

Clause 2. — No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained the age of twenty-five 
years, and have been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chosen. 



Articles of Confederation. — Delegates shall be annually 
appointed, in such manner as the legislature of each 
State shall direct, . . . with a power reserved to each 
Siate to recall its delegates or any of them, at any time 
within the year, and to send others in their stead for the 
remainder of the year. 

In Federal Convention. Mr. Rahdolph's Plan. — " Thai 
the members of the first branch of the national legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the several States, 

every for the term of , to be of the age of 

■— — years at least; to be incapable of teiileetion for the 
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Bpaee of years after the expiration of their term of 

service, and to be subject to recalL" 

Mr. Chakles Pinckney's Plas. — " The members of the 

House of Delegates shall be chosen every year, and 

the qualification of the electors shall be the same as those 
of the electors in the several States for their legislatures. 
Each member shall have been a citizen of the United 

States for years, and shall be of age, and a 

resident in the State he is chosen for." 

On the question for an election of the first branch of 
the national legislature by the people. Yeas — Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, 6. Nays — New Jersey, South Caro- 
ina, 3. Connecticut and Delaware, divided. 

Mr. GHUtLES Pdtcenet proposed, — " That the iirst 
branch of the national le^slature be elected by the State 
legislatures and not by the people," which was dis- 
agreed to. 

General C. C. PmcKHEY proposed, — That the election 
should be "in such manner as the legislature of each 
State should direct." 

This proposition having been rejected, the question was 
taken on the election " by the people " and it was agreed 
to. Yeas — Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 6. Nays — New 
Jersey, South Carolina, 3. 

On motion of Mr. Handolph, the term of service was 
fixed at two years, and the clause adopted. 



Jvdicial Constructions. — An inhabitant of a State, is 
one who is, bona fide, a member of the State, subject to 
aU the requisitions of its laws, and entitled to all the 
privileges and advantages which they confer. Bailey's 
case, CL & Hall, 411. 
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A pei'soii residing in the District of Columbia, though 
in the employment of the general government, is not an 
inhabitant of a State, so as to be eligible to a seat in 
Congress. Ibid. 

A public minister residing at a foreign court, does not 
lose his character as an inhabitant of hia State, Ibid. 
497. 

It has been repeatedly settled by both houses of Con- 
gress, that, the constitution having fixed the qualifications 
of members, no additional qualifications can rightfully be 
required by the States. Ibid. 167. 

The House of Representatives has jurisdiction to pun- 
ish for contempt. Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheaton, 304, 

A warrant of arrest, under the hand and seal of the 
speaker, attested by the clerk and directed to the sergeant- 
at-anns, is legal, although it does not show on its face, 
on what evidence it was founded, nor set forth specially 
in what the alleged contempt consists. Ibid. 
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ARTICLE I. 



Clause 3. — Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Unionj according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of yeara, 
and excluding Indiaxis not ta^xed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. 

The first American Congress assembled at Philadelphia 
on the 5th day of September, 1774. The next day (Sep- 
tember 6th), they passed the foUowing resolution, being 
their first legislative act : — 

" Resolved, That in determimng questions in Congress, 
each colony or province shall have one vote. The Congress 
not being possessed of, or at present able to procure, 
proper materials for ascertaining the importance of each 
colony." 

This great principle of State equality was firmly main- 
tained through aU the vicissitudes of the Revolution and 
until its partial surrender in the above article of the Con- 
etitntion, notwithstanding often repeated efforts and strug- 
gles by the larger States, to subvert it. 

On the 21st July, 1775, Dr. Franklin introduced a plan 
for a confederation, embracing the following: — 

" The number of delegates to be elected and sent to 
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Congress by each colony shall be regulated by the num- 
ber of male polls [between 16 and 60 years]." 

In providing for the redemption of the paper-money 
issued by Congress, it was provided — 

" That the proportion or quota of each colony be deter- 
mined according to the number of inhabitants of all ages, 
including negroes and mulattoes in each colony." 

The subject was again agitated for a considerable time, 
and with great earnestness in the session of 1777. It was 
proposed that the small States of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and Georgia, should each have one vote ; and the other 
States, one vote for every 50,000 white inhabitants. Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania alone supported this motion. It 
was then moved that each State should have one vote for 
every 30,000, which was supported by Virginia alone. It 
was (hen proposed that the representation should be in 
proportion to the taxes paid by each colony, which was 
negatived by the same vote. 

Finally, after a protracted struggle of some six or eight 
weeks, all the States except Virginia, yielded to the prin- 
ciple of Stale equality, and the following article divested 
of the apparent qualification appended to the original 
resolution, was adopted in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion: — 

" In determining questions in the United States, in 
Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote." 

The general treasury was to be " supplied by the several 
States in proportion to the value of all lands, within each 
State, granted to or surveyed for any person . . ■ together 
with the buildings and improvements." 

On the 6th of March, 1783, the Committee on Hevenue 
reported to Congress a series of resolutions on the means 
of supplying the treasury, one of which proposed to sub- 
stitute for the above — that the common treasury should 
5 
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be supplied by the several States " in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, of every age, sex, and condition, ex- 
cept Indians not paying taxes, in each ^ate," and excluding 
also ^^ persons who are bound to servitude for life according 
to the laws of the State to which they belong," — except 
those between certain ages. 

It was proposed to accomplish the object of the latter 
part of the clause by substituting, " that two blacks be 
counted as one freeman." 

Mr. Wilson and Mr, Clark said they were members of 
Congress when the article was adopted, and that the 
Southern States were then willing to agree to the mode 
now proposed, but that the Eastern States would not con- 
sent that only halfihe slaves should be counted. 

Mr. WoLCOTT proposed, "that four slaves be rated as 
three freemen. " 

Mr. Carroll proposed, " that four slaves be rated as one 
freeman." 

Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, thought they should 
be excluded altogether, as being an incumbrance, instead 
of increasing the ability to pay taxes. 

Mr. RoTLBDGE, of South Carolina, would consent to the 
proportion of two to one, but he thought three to one a 
"juster proportion." 

Mr. Madison proposed, as a compromise, " that slaves 
should be rated as five to three." This was seconded by 
Mr. RuTLEDGE and agreed to. Yeas — New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, 7. Nays — Rhode Island 
and Connectieut, 2. Massachusetts divided. It was finally 
agreed to by eleven States. 

j&i Federal Convention. Mr. Randolph's Plan. — 
** That the rights of sul&age in the national legislature 
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ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or 
to the number of free inhabitants." 

Mr. Pinckney's Plan, proposed to regulate the number 
of delegates by " the number of inhabitants of every de- 
scription," 

Mr. Read stated, that the instructions of the members 
from Delaware restrained them from assenting to any 
change of the rule of suf&age. 

Mr. Madison observed, " that, whatever reason might 
have existed for the equality of suffrage when the Union 
was a federal one, among sovereign States, it must cease 
when a national government should be put in its place." 

After it had been determined that the legislature should 
consist of two branches, 

Mr. Sherman suggested, " that the proportion of suffrage 
in the first branch should be according to the respective 
numbers of Iree inhabitants." 

Mr. RtiTLEDOE proposed to substitute, " according to the 
quotas of contribution." 

These propositions were postponed for a motion by Mr. 
Wilson, seconded by Mr. C, Pinckhey, that the right of 
suffrage in this branch of the legislature, should be " in 
proportion to the whole number ot white and otlier free 
citizens and inhabitants, of every age, sex, and condition, 
including those bound to service for a terra of years, and 
three fifths of all other persons, not comprehended in the 
foregoing descriptions, except Indians, not paying taxes in 
each State." Which was agreed to — New Jersey and 
Delaware only in the negative. 

The committee of the whole, having reported this 
proposition to the House, Mr, Lansing moved to modify 
it so as to give each State an equal vote. After a long 
and somewhat exciting debate, the motion was rejected. 
Yeas — Connecticut, New York, New Jersey,and Delaware, 
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4. Nays — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 6. The clause as 
reported was then agreed to. 

The compromise committee on the mode of constituting 
the Senate reported, by way of concession to the small 
States for being allowed an equal vote in the second 
branch, the following : — 

" That in the first branch of the legislature, each of the 
States now in the Union shall be allowed one member for 
every forty thousand inhabitants of the description reported 
in the seventh resolution of the committee of the whole 
House : that each State not containing that number shall 
be allowed one member : that all bills for raising or appro- 
priating money and for fixing salaries of officers of gov- 
ernment shall originate in the first branch of the legis- 
lature and shall not be altered or amended by the second 
branch, and that no money shall be drawn from the public 
treasury but in pursuance of appropriation to be originated 
in the first branch." 

Mr, G. Morris objected to the ratio of one for every 
40,000, and thought property should be taken into ac- 
count. 

IVIr. RuTLBDGE conAured with Mr. Morris, and proposed 
" that the suffirages of the several States be regulated and 
proportioned according to the sums to be paid towards 
the general revenue by the inhabitants of each State re- 
spectively," &c. 

South Carolina alone supported this proposition. 

The clause, on motion of Mr. G. Morris, was committed 
to a new committee, namely, Morris, Gorham, Randolph, 
Ratledge, and King. 

This committee reported, " that, in the first meeting of 
the legislature, the first branch thereof consist of fifty-six 
members ; of which number New Hampshire shall have 
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3, MaBsachusetts 7, Rhode Island 1, Conneetieut 4, New 
York 5, New Jersey 3, Pennsylvania 8, Delaware 1, Mary- 
land 4, Virginia 9, North Carolina 5, South Carolina 5, 
Georgia 2." 

" But as the present situation of the States may prob- 
ably alter, as well in the point of wealth as in the number 
of their inhabitants, that the legislature be authorized, 
from time to time to augment the number of representa- 
tives. And in case any of the States shall hereafter be 
divided, or any two or more States united, or any new 
States created within the limits of the United States, the 
legislature shall possess authority to regulate the number 
of representatives in any of the foregoing cases, upon the 
principles of their wealth and number of inhabitants." 

The second paragraph of the report was agreed to, yeas 
9, nays 3. 

The first paragraph being under consideration, Mr. 
Sherman moved to refer it to a committee of one from 
each State. 

Mr. Williamson " thought it would be necessary to re- 
turn to the rule of numbers." 

Mr. Patterson. — " "What is the true principle of repre- 
sentation ? It is an expedient, by which an assembly of 
certain individuals, chosen by the people, is substituted in 
the place of the inconvenient meeting of the people them- 
selves," 

Mr. Madison remarked, that Mr. Patterson's " doctrine 
of representation, which was, in its principle, the genuine 
one, must forever silence the pretensions of the small 
States to an equality of votes with the large ones. They 
ought to vote in the same proportion in which their citi- 
zens would do if the people of all the States were collec- 
tively met." 

Mr. King " had always expected that, as the Southern 
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States are the richest, they wonld not league themselves 
with the Northern, unless some respect was paid to their 
superior wealth." 

The commitment was then carried, 
The committee reported, adding one member each to 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Georgia, and two to Maryland- 
General PmcKHEY and Mr. Willtaiison objected that 
the southern interests would be endangered by this ar- 
rangement, 

The report of the committee was adopted. 



Judicial Constructions. — A tax on carriages is not a 
direct tax, within the meaning of the Constitution. 3 DaU. 

17a. 

This does not exclude the right to impose a direct tax 
on the District of Columbia. Loughborough v. Blake, 5 
Wheaton, 317. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION II. 

7latise A. — The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. 



Appropriation was made, in the Congress of the Con- 
federation, in March, 1783, for a triennial census to be 
taken, of the number of inhabitants of every age, sex, and 
condition, except Indians not taxed in each State ; prO' 
vided, that no persons should be included who were bound 
to servitude for life ; in proportion to which the common 
treasury was to be supplied. 

In Federal Convention. — Mr, Pinckney's Plan of a 
Constitution, provides for a periodical census " of the 
whole number of inhabitants of every description," as the 
basis of direct taxation. 

A committee having reported that the legislature should 
have power to regulate the number of representatives to 
which each State should be entitled, " upon the principle 
of their wealth and number of inhabitants," — 

Mr. Randolph moved that " the legislature should be 
required to cause a census and estimate [of population 
and wealth] to 'be taken within one year after its first 
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meeting ; and every years thereafter ; and that the 

legislature arrange the representation accordingly." 

Mr. Williamson proposed to amend, by having the 
census show the number " of free white inhabitants, and 
three fifths of those of other descriptions." 

" Three fifths," &e, was stricken out, and the blank 
filled with " fifteen." The proposition was subsequently 
modified so as to require the first census to be taken within 
six years, and every ten years thereafter, " of all the inhab- 
itants, in the manner and according to the ratio recom- 
mended by Congress, in their resolution of 18th April, 
1783 [rating the blacks at three fifths of their number]," 
which prevailed. Yeas — Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 6. Nays — New 
Jersey, Delaware, 2. Divided — Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, 2. 

On motion of Mr. Ellsworth, " three years " was sub- 
stituted for " six years." 



Under the seventh census {1850), the States are entitled 
to the following representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, namely ; — 



Alabama, 7. 


Loui^ana, i. 


Arkansas, 2. 


Maine, 6. 


California, 2. 




Connecticut, 4. 




Delaware, 1. 


Michigan, i. 


Florida, 1. 


Mississippi, 5. 


Georgia, 8. 


Missouri, 7. 


Illinois, 9. 


New Hampshire, 3. 


Indiana, 11. 


New Jersey, 5. 


Iowa, 2. 


New York, 33. 


Kentucky, 10. 


North Carolina, 8. 
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Ohio, 21. 


Tennessee, 10. 


Oregon, 1. 


Texas, 2. 


Pennsylvania, 25. 


Vermont, 3. 


Rhode Island, 2. 


Virginia, 13. 


South Carolina, 6. 


"Wisconsin, 3. 



By the act of 23d May, 1850 (9 Stat. 439), the House 
of Representatives is hereafter to consist of two hundred 
and thirty-three members, to be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States, after the taking of each census, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution, by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The representatives &om new States, ad- 
mitted into the Union subsequently to each apportion- 
ment, are to be in addition to the above number ; but such 
additional number is only to continue until the next ap- 
portionment. 
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ARTICLE I. 



Clause 5. — The number of Representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Representative ; and 
until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. 
North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any State, the Executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill sucli vacancies. 

Clause 6. — The House of Representatives shall 
choose their Speaker and other officers ; and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 



In Federal Convention. — The subject of this clause 
being under eonsideration, — 

Mr. Dickinson " supposed the sums paid in each would 
form a better ratio " for the House of RepresentativRs, 
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" than either the number of inhabitants or the quantum of 
property," 

Mr. Sherman proposed, — " the respective numbers of 
the free inhabitants." 

Mr. Gerry, from the grand committee, to whom the 
subject had been referred, reported : — 

" That in the first branch of the legislature, each of the 
States now in the Union shall be allowed one representa- 
tive for every forty thousand inhabitants of the descrip- 
tion " described in the third clause of this section, as the 
basis of taxation ; and that " vacancies shall be supplied 
by writs of election from the executive authority of the 
State." 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, — " Provided that each 
State shall have one representative at least," — was 
added. 

The clause in this form was referred to a special com- 
mittee, who reported, " That the first House consist of 
fifty-six members, to be subsequently regulated by the 
legislature, upon the principles of the wealth and num- 
ber of inhabitants." It was finally adopted as reported 
by the grand committee, with Mr. Dickinson's amend- 
ment. 

After its engrossment, Mr. Gorham said, " If it was not 
too late, he could wish, for the purpose of lessening the 
objections to the Constitution, that the clause declaring 
that ' the number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every forty thousand,' which had produced so much 
discussion, might yet be reconsidered, in order to strike 
out ' forty thousand,' and insert ' thirty thousand.' " 

Mr. King and Mr. Cakholi, supported the motion. 

General Wasiiington said, " Although his situation had 
hitherto restrained him iiom offering his sentiments on 
questions depending in the House, and, it might be 
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thought, ought now to impose silence on him, yet he 
could not forbear expressing his wish that the alteration 
proposed might take place. It was much to be desired, 
that objections to the plan recommended might be made 
as few as possible. The smallness of the proportion of rep- 
resentatives, had been considered by many members of 
the convention an insufficient security for the rights and 
interests of the people. He acknowledged tliat it had 
always appeared to himself among the exceptional parts 
of the plan ; and late as the present moment was for 
admitting amendments, he thought this of so much con- 
sequence that it would give him much satisfaction to see 
it adopted." 

Mr. Madison says this was the only occasion in which 
General Washington entered at all into the discussions 
of the Convention. 

The reconsideration was carried and the amendment 



Judicial Construction. — The executive of a State may 
receive the resignation of a member and issue writs for 
new election, without waiting to be informed by the 
House that a vacancy exists. Mercer's case, CI. & Hall, 
44 ; Edwards's ease, id. 46. 
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ARTICLE I. 
SECTION m. 

Jlaicse 1. — The Senate of the United States shall he 
composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the legislature thereof, for six years ; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 



In Federal Convention. Mr. Randolph's Plan. — " That 
the second [or senatorial] branch of the national legislature 
ought to be elected by those of the first, out of a proper 
number of persona nominated by the individual legisla- 
tures ; to be of the age of years at least, to hold their 

offices for a term sufficient to insure their independency; 
to receive liberal stipends, by which they may be compen- 
Bated for the devotion of their time to the public service, 
and to be ineligible to any office established by a particu- 
lar State, or under the authority of the United States, 
except those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the 
second branch, dviring the terra of service and for the space 
of years after the expiration thereof." 

Mr. C, PiHOKNBy's Plan. — " The Senate shall be elected 
and chosen by the House of Delegates [or Representatives]." 
[To be apportioned amongst the States and classified.] 

M Committee of the Whole. — Mb. Spaight, of N. C, 
moved to amend, so as to give the election of Senators to 
the State legislatures — but subsequently withdrew it 
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The propositions for electing Senatora by the House of 
Repreaentatives, out of nominations by the State legisla- 
tures, were negatived. 

Mr. DiCKiNSOH renewed Mr. Spaight's proposition for 
the election of the second branch by the State legislatures. 

[Mr. Read, of Delaware, proposed that "the Senate 
should be appointed by the executive magistrate out of a 
proper number of persons, to be nominated by the State 
legislatures." Not seconded.] 

Mr. Madison opposed Mr. Dickinson's motion, as it 
involved a departure from the doctrine of proportional 
representation, which was inadmissible, being evidently 
unjust — or would make the Senate too numerous a body. 

Mr. PiNCKSEY, of S. C, suggested a proposition for 
dividing the States into three classes, according to their 
respective sizes, and for allowing the first class three sena- 
tors, the second class two, and the third class one. 

Mr. Dickinson's motion prevailed. 

On Mr. Sherman's motion, the direct question was 
taken whether each State should have an equal vote in 
the Senate, and it was decided in the negative. Yeas — 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Ma- 
ryland, 5. Nays — Massaclmsetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 6. 

The question was then taken, on the proposition for 
making the ratio of representation in the Senate the same 
as had been fixed on for the House of Representatives, 
and it passed in the affirmative. Yeas — Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, 6 ; the rest nay. 

Mr. Gerry moved to restrain the Senate from originat- 
ing money bills. Negatived. 

Mr. Hamilton suggested his plan, namely : " The Senate 
to consist of persons elected to serve during good behavior ; 
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their election to be made by electors chosen for that pur- 
pose by the people, trom election districts. To have the 
sole power of declaring war; the power of advising and 
approving all treaties ; the power of approving or rejecting 
all appointments of officers, except the heads or chiefs of 
the departments of finance, war, and foreign affaiis." 

Mr. Hamilton, before the close of the session of the 
Convention, modified his views and advocated short terms 
of office, both for the President and Senators. 

The committee of the whole reported the clause in the 
following form : — 

" The members of the second brEinch of the national 
legislature ought to be chosen by the individual legisla- 
tures; to be of the age of thirty years at least; to hold 
their offices for a term sufficient to insure their inde- 
pendence, namely, seven years. 

" That the right of suffi'age in the second branch of the 
national legislature ought to be according to the rule 
established for the first." 

This report being under consideration, the following 
proceedings were had : — 

The word national was stricken out and " United 
States" inserted. The two first clauses — as to mode of 
election and age were agreed to. 

Mr. GoRHAM moved to reduce the term of service to 
" four years," one fourth to be elected every year. 

Mr. Uahdolph concurred in the suggestion of " rota- 
tion," " as the body might be always sitting and aiding 
the Executive," and moved to add, after the words " seven 
years," the words, " to go out in fixed proportion," which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Williamson suggested " six years," as the term of 
service. 

Mr. Read suggested " during good behavior," and 
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General Pincknbt, '* four years." 

The words " seven years " were stricken out, in order to 
allow a vote on these several propositions. 

The question was then taken on inserting " six years," 
and lost^ Yeas — Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, 5. Nays — Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 5. 

" Five years," was moved and lost. 

Mr. GoRHAM renewed the motion for " six years," " one 
third to go out every second year." 

Mr. Read moved " nine years." 

Mr. Madison favored Mr. Read's motion. He did not 
conceive that the term of nine years could threaten any 
real danger, — but he should require that the long term 
allowed to the second branch should not commence till 
such a period of life as would render a perpetual disquali- 
fication to be reelected, little inconvenient either in a 
public or private view. 

On the question for " nine years," Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia, yea ; all the rest nay. 

" Six years," was then agreed to. 

The proportional representation in the first branch 
(House of Representatives) having been agreed to, 

Mr. Ellsworth moved, that "the rule of suffirage in the 
senatorial branch be the same with that established by 
the Articles of Confederation," — to wit: each State to 
have one vote. 

After a very exciting debate, of several days' duration, 
in which Messrs. Ellsworth, Sherman, Dayton, Bedford, 
and others advocated the motion; and Messrs. Baldwin, 
Wilson, Madison, King, and Martin opposed it; and in 
which Mr. Ellsworth said, " To the eastward he was sure 
that Massachusetts was the only State that would listen 
to a proposition for excluding the States as equal political 
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societies, from an equal voice in both branches of the 
legislature;" "the others would risk every consequence 
rather than part with so dear a right" 

Mr. Madison remarked, that under the operation of the 
equality principle, " a majority of States might injure a 
majority of the people," — " they could obstruct their 
wishes." " But he contended that the States were divided 
into different interests, not by their difference of size, but 
by other circumstances ; the most material of which re- 
sulted partly from climate, but principally from the effect 
of their having or not having slaves. That the division 
of interests did not lie between the large and small States, 
but between the northern and southern." 

Mr. King said, " Should this wonderful illusion (of 
State rights) continue to prevail, his mind was prepared 
for every event, rather than sit down under a government 
founded on a vicious principle of representation, and which 
must be as short-Uved as it would be unjust ; " " he never 
could listen to an equality of votes as proposed in the 
motion." 

Mr. Maktin, " would never confederate if it could not 
be done on just principles." 

On the 2d of July, the question was taken. In favor of 
giving an equal vote to each State, in the Senate, were 
the States of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland ; and against it, were the States of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carohna, 
and South Carolina ; Georgia was divided. Thus show- 
ing an equal division. 

Mr. Ellsworth's amendment having been thus lost by 
an equal division, the question recurred on the propor- 
tional representation, as reported from the committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. Pihckney, of South Carohna, " thought an equal- 
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ity of vote in the second branch inadmissible ; " that 
" there is a real distinction between the northern and the 
southern interests," — and that " the larger States were 
entitled to some, hut not a full proportion." 

He renewed his proposition previously submitted, 
namely : " The Senate shall be elected and chosen by 
the House of Delegates; which house, immediately after 

their meeting, shall choose, by ballot, senators from 

among the citizens and residents of New Hampshire ; 

from among those of JMaasaehu setts," &c., through 

the States, — " to be divided into classes, and one class to 
go out every year." 

Gen. PiNCKNEY. — " Although he did not entirely ap- 
prove the proposition, was willing it should be considered. 
Some compromise seemed to be necessary, the States 
being exactly divided on the question of an equality of 
votes in the second branch." 

He proposed that a committee, consisting of a member 
from each State, should be appointed to devise and report 
a compromise. 

Mr. Luther Martin, of Maryland, said " he had no 
objection to a commitment, but no modification could 
reconcile the smaller States to the least diminution of 
their equal sovereignty." 

Mr. GouvERKEUR MoEEia was for commitment for other 
reasons. He wished to make the Senate a permanent 
body. He said, " It must have great personal property ; 
it must have the aristocratic spmt," and therefore its tenure 
of office " should be for life." 

Mr. Eakbolph "favored a commitment, but did not 
expect much good to result. He warned the small States 
of the danger to them of a failure to unite." 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Madison objected to commitment 
to such a committee, "because it would decide according 
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io that rule of voting which was opposed on one side." 
The commitment was carried — yeas 9, nays 2. 

The committee reported the following compromise ; — 

1. " That, in the first branch of the legislature, each of 
the States now in the Union, shall be allowed one mem- 
ber for every forty thousand inhabitants, of the descrip- 
tion reported in the seventh resolution of the committee 
of the whole house [see Article H. U.J — that each 
State not containing that number shall be allowed one 
member : that all bills for raising or appropriating money, 
and for fixing the salaries of officers of the government of 
the United States, shall originate in the first branch of 
the legislature, and shall not be altered or amended in the 
second branch ; and that no money shall be drawn from 
the public treasury but in pursuance of appropriations to 
be originated in the first branch. 

2. " That in the second branch each State shall have an 
equal vote." 

Note. — Mr. Madibon says this report was founded on amotion made 
in the committee hy Dr. Franklin. 

Mr. Madison strongly opposed the report. " He con- 
ceived that the convention was reduced to the alternative 
of either departing from justice in order to conciliate the 
smaller States and the minority of the people of the 
United States, or of displeasing tliese by justly gratifying 
the larger States and the majority of the people. He 
could not hesitate as to the option he ought to make. 
The convention, with justice and a majority of the people 
on their side, had nothing to fear." 

Mr. Butler " urged that the second branch ought to 
represent the States according to their property." 

Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, " thought the prop- 
osition the most objectionable of any he had yet heard," 
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Mr. Masoh favored the general principles of the report, 
and deprecated the consequences to the country, of a 
dissolution of the Convention without any tJiing being 
done 

On the question — " shall the clause allowing each State 
one vote in the second branch, stand as a part of the 
report?" Yeas — Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Nortli Carolina, 6. Nays — Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, 3. Divided — Massa- 
chusetts, Georgia, 2. 

Mr. Williamson said, " The State of North Carolina 
had agreed to an equality in the Senate, merely in con- 
sideration that money bills should be confined to the 
other house." 

Note. — It 13 a curious fact, that on ail these questions, involying the 
equality of States, as political commumties, New York is invariably found 
sustaining and acting in harmony with the small States — voting to allow 
them an equal voice with herself in the federal government — while Vir- 
ginia and Souli Carolina contend for the proportional representation. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings — 
Mr. PiNCKNEY moved, " that instead of an equality of 
votes, the States should be represented in the second 
branch as follows : New Hampshire two members, Massa- 
chusetts four," &c., being a modified classification. 

Mr. Madison, in advocating this motion, summed up his 
objection to an equal representation of the States in the 
Senate as follows, namely : " 1. The minority could nega- 
tive the will of a majority of the people. 2. They could 
extort measures, by making them a condition of their 
assent to other necessary measures. 3. They could ob- 
trude measures on a majority by virtue of the peculiar 
powers which woiild be vested in the Senate. 4, The 
evil, instead of being cured by time, would increase with 
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everj' new State that should be admitted, as they muot all 
be admitted on the principle of equality. 5. The per- 
petuity it would give to the preponderance of the northern 
against the southern scale." 

The motion of Mr. Pinckney was rejected ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, 4, ■voting for 
it; and Massachusetts, Delaware, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, and Georgia, 6, against it. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the report 
of the committee of the whole house, as moditied, the sub- 
stantial points of which were, the equal vote in the Senate 
and a representation in the House of Representatives, in 
proportion to the population, counting slaves as three to 
five — and it passed in the affirmative by the following 
vote. Yeas — Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, 5. Nays — Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, 4. Massachusetts divided. So 
that this greatest and most difficult of aU the important 
questions which the Convention was called upon to solve, 
was carried by less than a majority of the States present, 
and by the concurrence of less than one third of the repre- 
sented population. 

GouvERNEUR MoERis moved that the representation in 
the second branch consist of three members from each 
State, to TOte per capita. 

Mr. GOBEAM suggested " two " as the better number, 
which was concurred in, and as thus amended the propo- 
sition was agreed to. 

Report of Committee on Detail. — Art. 5, sec. 1. The 
Senate of the United States shall be.chosen by the legis- 
latures of the several States. 

Each legislature shall choose two membera. 

Each member shall have one vote. 
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Classification as in the Constitution. In this form it 
went to the committee on style. 



Constructions by the Senate. — "Where the election is by 
a joint convention of the two houses of the legislature, it 
is not necessary that there should be a conciirrent majority 
of each house in favor of the candidate declared to be 
elected. Cameron's case, U. S. Senate, 13th March, 1857. 

The election, however, must be substantially by both 
houses, as distinct bodies ; the mere fact that a majority 
of the joint body, or even of each body, is present, does 
not constitute the aggregate body a legislature, unless the 
two bodies, acting separately, have voted to meet, and 
bave actually met accordingly. Harlan's case, U. S, S., 
12th Jan. 1857. 

The Senate is a permanent body ; its existence is con- 
tinual and perpetual. Cushing's Law of Legislative As- 
semblies, 19. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION III. 

Clause 2. — Immediately after they shall be assem- 
bled in consequence of the first election, they shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year, so that one third may be 
chosen every second year ; and if vacancies hap- 
pen by resignation or otherwise, during the recess 
of the Legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may malce temporary appointments, until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies. 



Mr. Pinckhey's Plah proposed to divide the senators 
into three classes — the house of delegates to " fix their 
time of service by lot." 

Mr. GoRHAM moved to make the senatorial term for " six 
years, one third to go out biemially," which passed in the 
affirmative. 

The committee of detail reported this clause as fol- 
lows : — 

" Immediately after the first election, they shall be 
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divided by lot into three classes, as nearly as may be, num- 
bered one, two, and three. The seata of the members of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the sec- 
ond year, &c." 

" Vacancies may be supplied, by the executive [of the 
State] until the next meeting of the legislature," 

Mr. Wilson objected to this clause. It w^s unneces- 
sary, and wrong, " that the executive should elect into the 
legislative department." 

Mr. Randolph. — " It will be necessary in order to pre- 
vent inconvenient chasms in the Senate." 

Mr. Ellsworth. — "As there will be but two members 
from a State, vacancies may be of great moment." 
" When the legislative meeting happens to be near, the 
power will not be exerted." 

Mr. Williamson moved to add, " unless other provision 
be made by the legislatm'e." Yeas 4, nays 6. 

On motion of Mr. Mabison, after " vacancies " the 
words " happening by refusals to accept, resignations, or 
otherwise," were inserted. 



The seat of a Senator is vacated by a resignation ad- 
dressed to the executive of a State, notwithstanding he 
may have received no notice that hia resignation ha^ been 
accepted. Bledsoe's case, CI. & Hall, 869. 

It is not competent for the executive of a State, during 
the recess of the legislature to appoint a Senator to fill a 
vacancy which shall happen, but has not happened at the 
time of the appointment. Lanman's case, CI. & Hall, 871. 

The commission of a Senator by executive appointment 
expires at the close of the next succeeding term of his State 
legislature, when the power of the executive over the va- 
cancy ceases. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION III. 

Clause 3. — No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the age of thhiy years, and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 



The qualification in respect to age waa agreed to with- 
out dissent 

Mr. Mason moved instructions to the committee of de- 
tail, to consider clauses "requiring certain qualifications 
of landed property and citizenship, for the executive, the 
judiciajy, and the members of both branches of the legis- 
latme, &c.," and " disqualifying persons having unsettled 
accounts with the United States," 

Mr. MoEitiS opposed the instructions, particularly the 
last clause, as the delays of the government in liquidating 
the just claims of citizens, frequently prevented a settle- 
ment. 

On Mr, King's suggestion that there might be great 
danger in requiring a landed propei-ty qualification, the 
word " landed " was stricken out. 

Mr. DiOKiNSON opposed any recital of qualifications. 
The best defence, in his opinion, lay in the fieeholders 
who were to elect the legislature. 
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The latter portion of the inBtnietions were refused and 
the first part agreed to, 

The committee of detail reported as follows ; — 

" Every member of the Senate shall be of the age of 
thirty years at least ; shall have been a citizen of the 
United States for at least four years before his election ; 
and shall be, at the time of his election, a resident of the 
State for which he shall be chosen." 

Mr. G. Morris moved to strike out " four " and insert 
" fourteen " years of citizenship. 

Mr. C. PiNCKNBT seconded the motion. 

Col. Mason. — " Were it not that many, not natives of 
the country, had acquired great credit during the Revolu- 
tion, he should be for restraining the eligibility into the 
Senate to natives." 

Mr, Madison "thought any restriction in the Constitu- 
tion unnecessary and improper. It would give a tincture 
of illiberatity ; it would put it out of the power of the 
national legislature, even by special acts of naturaUzation, 
to confer the full rank of citizens on meritorious strangers," 
6tc. 

Mr. Butler expressed his decided disapprobation to the 
admission of foreigners without a long residence in the 
country. He acknowledged, that if he himself had been 
called into public life within a short time after his coming 
to America, his foreign habits, opinions, and attachments 
would have rendered him an improper agent. 

Mr. Randolph doubted whether the immigration of for- 
eigners was advantageous to the country, but he was not 
willing to disfranchise them for fourteen years. 

Mr. "Wilson remarked, that, not being a native, he had 
experienced mortification at the discrimination proposed. 
Notwithstanding his participation in forming the Consti- 
tution, he might be prohibited from serving under it. 
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Mr. G. Morris. — "We should not be polite at the ex- 
pense of prudence. He would let [foreigners] worship at 
the same altar, but did not choose to make priests of them. 
The men who can shake off their attachments to their own 
country can never love any other," 

Mr. Randolph said he would agree to nine yeais, which 
was inserted. 

Note.— See GaUatJa's ease, Ci. & Hall, 87], and case of Sliields, 
United States Senate, March, 1819. 
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AETICLE I. 

SECTION III. 

Clause 4. — The Vice-President of tlie United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have 
no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Clause 5. — The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, and also a President pro tempore in the 
absence of the Vice-President or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United 



The first repoi-t of the committee of detail contained 
the following clause in reference to the executive : — . 

" In case of his removal as aforesaid, death, resignation, 
or disability to discharge the powers and duties of Lis 
office, the president of the Senate shall exercise those 
powers and duties until another President of the United 
States be chosen, or until the disability of the President 
be removed." 

Mr. G. MoRiiis and Mr. MAnieoN objected to the desig- 
nation of the president of the Senate as the provisional 
successor to the President in the eases above indicated. 
The former proposed to substitute the chief justice ; 
and the latter suggested that the council to the President 
should execute the executive powers during the occasional 
vacancy. 

Ml-. Williamson thought the legislature should be 
empowered to provide for cases of occasional vacancies, 
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Mr. Brbarlt, from the committee of eleven (the 
compromise committee) reported (after providing for his 
election) — "The vice-president shall be ex officio presi- 
dent of the Senate, except when they sit to try the im- 
peachment of the President, in which case the chief 
justice shall preside, and excepting also, when he shall 
exercise the powers and duties of President ; in which 
case, and in case of his absence, the Senate shall choose 
a president pro tempore. The vice-president when acting 
as president of the Senate, shall not have a vote unless 
the house be equally divided." 

Mr. Gerry, in opposing this clause, remarked that, 
" "We might as well put the President himself at the head 
of the legislature. The close intimacy that must subsist 
between the President and the vice-president makes it 
absolutely improper." He was against having any vice- 
president. 

Mr. G. Morris. — " The vice-president, then, will be the 
first heir-appEirent that ever loved his father." 

Mr. Sherman. " If the vice-president were not to be 
president of the Senate, he would be without employ- 
ment." 

Mr. Wi-LLiAMSON. — " Such an officer as vice-president 
is not wanted. He was introduced merely for the sake 
of a valuable mode of election, which reqidred two to be 
chosen at the same time." 

The Convention do not appear to have contemplated 
making provision fof'any such office as vice-president, 
until near the close of their session. But having been 
unable to agree upon any mode of choosing the President, 
the subject was referred to a special committee, of which 
Mr. Williamson was a member, and he probably gives, in 
the above remark, the true reason why such an officer was 
introduced. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION in. 



Olame 6. — The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments : when sitting for that pur- 
pose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United States is tried the 
Chief Justice shall preside : and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present. 

Jlmise 7. — Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend farther than to removal from office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United States : 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law. 



Mr. Randolph and Mr. Pinckney proposed to give the 
"national judiciary" jurisdiction in cases of "impeach- 
ments of national officers." 

The plan submitted by Mr. Patterson contained a 
similar provision. 

General Hamilton's Plan, which was only suggested 
in a speech, but never formally submitted to the Conven- 
tion, contained the following : — 
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" The governor, senators, and all other oiRcers of the 
United States, to be liable to impeachment for mal and 
corrupt conduct ; and upon conviction, to be removed 
from office, and disqualified for holding any place of trust 
or profit ; all impeachments to be tried by a court to 

consist of the chief , or judge of the superior court 

of law of each State, provided such judge shall hold 
his place during good behavior and have a permanent 
salary." 

Mr. Rltleiige, from the committee of detail, reported 
the following : — 

" The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall extend 
.... to the trial of impeachments of officers of the United 
States. 

" Judgments, in eases of impeachment, shall not extend 
further than to removal from office and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under 
the United States. But the party convicted shall, never- 
theless, be bable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment according to law." 

Mr. Gbery moved, that the committee of detail, be 
instructed to report a mode of trying the supreme judges 
in case of impeachment ; and the committee subsequently 
reported the following : — 

" The judges of the Supreme Court shall be triable by 
the Senate, on impeachment fay the House of Eepresent^ 
atives." 

The committee of detail, in reference to the executive, 
reported : — 

" He shall be removed from his office on impeachment 
by the House of Representatives, and conviction, in the 
Supreme Court, of treason, bribery, or corruption." 

Mr. G. MosKis " thought the tribunal an improper one," 
and the subject was postponed, and referred, under a 
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general motion by Mr. Sheeman, " to refer such parts of 
the constitution and reports as had not been finally acted 
on," to a committee of one from each State. The com- 
mittee reported : — 

" He shall be removed from his office on impeachment 
by the House of RepresentatiTes, and conviction by the 
Senate, for treason or bribery." 

The same committee also reported : — 

" The Senate of the United States shall have power to 
try all impeachments, but no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two thirds of the members 
present." 

Mr. Madison "preferred the Supreme Court for the 
trial of impeachment, or rather a tribunal of which the 
Supreme Comt should form a part." 

The report of the committee was concurred in. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IV. 

Clause 1. — The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Eepresentatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators. 



This clause first appears in the report of the committee 
on detail, in the following form : — 

" The times and places and manner of holdijig the elec- 
tions of the members of each House, shall be prescribed 
by the legislature of each State ; but their provisions con- 
cerning them may be altered by the legislature of the 
United States." 

At the suggestion of Mr. Read, the latter part of the 
clause was so modified as to read — " but regulations in 
each of the foregoing cases, may, at any time, be made or 
altered by the legislature of the United States." 

It was then referred to the committee on style, who 
gave it the present form. 
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AHALTSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 



ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IV. 

CUtiise 2. — The Congress shall assemble at least 
once in every year, and such meeting shall be on 
the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 



The Articles of Confederation required Congress to 
meet " on the first Monday in November, in every year." 

Mr. Pincesgy's Plan, provided for an annual meeting of 
Congress, and the committee of detail reported : — 

" The legislatm'e shall meet on the first Monday in 
December in every year." 

Mr. G. Morris moved to strilie out this clause. He did 
not think it necessary to fix the time of meeting, or to re- 
quire that it should be annual " The pubhc business 
might not require it." 

Mr. GoRHAM thought an annual meeting necessary, as a 
chedi on the executive department. 

Mr. Kino saw no necessity for an annual meeting. " A 
great vice in our system was that of legislating too much." 

Col. Mason thought an annual meeting necessary, for 
exercising the inquisitorial, if not the legislative functions 
of Congress. 

On motion of Mr. Randolph, the words " unless a dif- 
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ferent day shall be appointed by law," were added — and 
on motion of Mr. Etitlbdgb, the words " once at least in 
each year," were inserted. 

Note. The constitutional term of a Congress, by recent practii^e, 
does not expire until 12 at noon, of the it\ of March, rormeilv it was 
held to expu« at midnight preceding. 
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AKTICLE I. 



Clause 1. — Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do busine^ ; but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
Buch manner, and under such penalties, as each 
house may provide. 

Clause 2. — Each house may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 



The committee on detail reported the following : — 

" In each house, a majority of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business ; bat a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day." 

A motion to allow less than a majority to do business 
having been rejected, on motion of Mr. Eandolph and 
Mr. Madison, the words, " and may be authorized to 
compel absent members," &c., were added, 

The clause requiring " the concurrence of two thirds " 
to expel a member, was inserted on motion of Mr, 
Madison. 
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Mr, PiNCKNBT submitted the following for reference to 
the committee of detail : — 

" Each house shall be the judge of its own privileges, 
and shall have authority to punish by imprisonment every 
person violating the same, or who, in the place where the 
legislature may be sitting, and duiing'the time of its sea- 
eion, shall threaten any of its members for any thing said 
or done in the house ; or who shall assault any of them 
therefor ; or who shall assault or arrest any witness or 
other person ordered to attend either of the houses, in his 
way going or returning ; or who shall rescue any person 
arrested by their order." 

Messrs. Randolph and Madison doubted the expediency 
or propriety of conferring upon each house the power of 
judging as to the extent of their privileges. It was sug- 
gested, that what constituted privilege, should be ascer- 
tained by law, allowing the houses to judge as to their 
violation. 

No further action appears to have been had on Mr. 
Pinckney's proposition. 



Judicial Cbnstructwns. — The returns iirom the State 
authorities are prima facie evidence only of an election, 
and are not conclusive upon the House. Spaulding v. 
Mead, CI. & Hall, 157 ; Eeed v. Cosden, id. 353. 

The refusal of the executive of a State to grant a cer- 
tificate of election, does not prejudice the right of one 
who may be entitled to a seat, Richard's case, id. 95. 

Clause 2. Tiiis does not exclude the power to punish 
for contempt, others than members of the House. The 
Constitution says nothing of contempts. These were left 
to the operation of the common-law principle, that every 
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court has the right to protect itself from insult and con- 
tempt, without which right of self-protection they could 
not discharge their high and important duties. Nugent'a 
case, 1 Am. L. J. 139 ; Anderson v. Dunn, 6 "Wheaton, 
204 ; Bolton v. Martin, 1 Datl. 396. 

It seems to be settled that a member may be expelled 
for any misdemeanor, though not punishable by any stat- 
ute, which is inconsistent with the trust and duty of a 
member. 1 Story, Const 838; Smith's case, 1 Hall, L. 
J. 459. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION V. 

Clause 3. — Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such parts as may, in their judg- 
ment, require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of 
the members of either house on any question shall, 
at the desire of one fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 



Articles of Confederation. — "The Congress . . ■ shall 
publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, except 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military 
operations, as in their judgment require secrecy ; and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates shall be entered on the 
journal, when it is desired by any delegate," 

Report of Committee of Detail. — " The House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, when it shall be acting in its 
le^slative capacity, shall keep a Journal of their proceed- 
ings ; and shall from time to time publish them," 

On motion of Mr. Gerry, the words, " when acting in 
its legislative capacity," were stricken out ; and the words 
" except such parts thereof as may in their judgment 
require secrecy," were added. 
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Mr. Cf. Morris and Mr. Kamdolph proposed, that a 
single member be authorized to call the yeas and nays. 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. Carroll proposed to confine the call of yeas and 
nays to the House of Representatives, and to allow each 
member of the Senate to enter his dissent. It was ob- 
jected that if a minority were to have the right to enter 
their votes and reasons, the other side would be entitled to 
the same right, and the consequence would be, that the 
journals, like records of courts, would be filled with repli- 
cations and rejoinders. The proposition was rejected. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION V. 

Vimse 4. — Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be 
sittina. 



Articles of Confederation. — " The Congress of the 
United States shall have power to adjourn to any time 
within the yesir, and to any place within the United States, 
so that no period of adjomnment be for a longer duration 
than the space of six months." 

Mr. PracKNBY's Plan. — "Neither house, without the 

consent of the other, shall adjourn for more than days, 

nor to any other place but where they are sitting." 

Report of Committee of Detail. — " Neither house, with- 
out the consent of the other, shall adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that at which the 
two houses are sitting. But this regulation shall not 
extend to the Senate," &c. 

Mr. King remarked, that " the section authorized the 
two houses to adjourn to a new place," to which he ob- 
jected. The changes of the place of meeting of Congress 
had dishonored the government, and should be remedied. 

Mr. Madison expressed the same views. They thought 
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a law, at least, should be reqtdied, to authorize a change 
of place. 

Mr. Spaight. — " This will fix the seat of government at 
New York. The present Congress will convene them 
there in the first instance, and they will never be able to 
remove, especially if the President should be a northern 
man." 

The clause was then Eimended by prefixing to it the 
words " During the session of the legislature," — and strik- 
ing out the last line, and then adopted. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VI. 

Clause 1. — The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to be 
ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all cases, ex- 
cept treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective Houses, and in go- 
ing to and returning from the same ; and for any 
speech or debate in either House, they shall not 
be questioned in any other place. 



Articles of Confederation. — " Each State shall main- 
tain its own delegates." " Freedom of speech and debate 
in Congress shall not be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of Congress, and the members of Con- 
gress shall be protected in their persons, from arrests and 
imprisonments, during the time of their going to and re- 
turning from, and attendance on Congress, except for 
treason, felony, or breach of the pcEice." 

Mr. Randolph's Plan contained the following : — 
" To receive liberal stipends, by which they may be 
compensated for the devotion of their time to the public 
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On motion of Mr. Madison, the words "and fixed" 
were added. He thought, "to leave them to regulate 
their own wages, was an indecent thing, and might in time, 
prove a dangerous one," 

On motion of Dr. Feanklin, the word " liberal " was 
stricken out. As first reported from the committee of the 
whole, the clause read, — " To receive fixed stipends, to 
be paid out of the national treasury." 

Mr. Ellsworth wished to substitute payment by the 
States. 

Mr. WitsoN, was opposed to fixing the amount, as cir- 
cumstances might change. 

Mr, Madison argued that the amount should be fixed 
by the Constitution and paid from the national treasury. 
But he " disliked parHcularly the policy svggested of leav- 
ing the members from the poor States beyond the mountains 
to the precarious and parsimonious support of their constit- 
uents." He suggested the average price of wheat as a 
standard, 

Mr. Wilson moved, that the compensation " be ascer- 
tained by the national legislature, and be paid out of the 
national treasury." The first branch of the motion was 
lost, — yeEis 9, nays 7, The second branch was carried ; 
but on a subsequent vote, the whole sentence was neg- 
atived by an equal division. 

General PiNCKNEt suggested, as the senatorial branch 
was to represent the wealth of tlie country, " no salary 
should be allowed." 

Ih". Feanklin seconded the motion. Disagreed to, — 
yeas 5, nays 6. 

On motion of Mr. Williamson, " fixed stipends " was 
striclien out, and "a compensation for the devotion of 
their time to the public service," substituted, 

Mr. Ellsworth moved to strilce out the words, " to be 
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paid out of the national treasury," and insert, " to be paid 
by their respective States," Decided in the negative- 
Yeas — Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, 5. Nays — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 6. 

In this form the clause was sent to the committee on 
detail, who reported it as follows : — 

" The members of each house shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained and paid by the 
State in which they shall be chosen." 

Mr. Ellsworth said that reflection had changed his 
mind on this subject, and he moved to substitute pay- 
ment " out of the treasury of the United States, an allow- 
ance not exceeding dollars per day, or the present 

value thereof." 

Mr. Madison said he " could not see any chance for that 
stability in the general government, the want of which 
was a principal evil in the State governments," if the 
membere were left dependent on the States for their com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Ellsworth's motion was carried, — yeas 9, nays 3. 



Judicial Constructions. — The exception to freedom firom 
arrest, would seem to extend to all indictable offences, as 
well those which are in fact attended with force and vio- 
lence, as those which aie only constructive breaches of the 
peace of the government, inasmuch as they violate good 
order. 1 Black. Comm. 166 ; 1 Story, Const 865. 

They aie privileged not only from arrest both on judi- 
cial and mesne process, but also from service of a sum- 
mons or other civil process, while in attendance on their 
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public duties, Geyer's Lessee v. Lrwin, 4 Dallas, 107 ; 
Story, Const. 860. See also, 3 Dall. 478. 

A claimant to a seat in Congress, duly commissioned, is 
entitled to the privileges of this section, although ousted 
of his seat. Dunton v. Halstead, 4 Penn. L. J. 237. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION YI. 

Clause 2. — No senator or representative sliall, dui> 
ing the time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the authority of 
the United States, which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time : and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either house during his continuance 
in office. 



Mr. Randolph's Plait, makes members of both branches 
" ineligible to any office established by a partieular State, 
or under the authority of the United States," except those 
pertaining to their legislative functions, "during their 

terms of service emd for years thereafter," — and the 

members of the first branch incapable of immediate re- 
election and subject to recall. 

The fii-st blank was filled with " one," and the last 
clause stricken out 

Mr. GoBHAM moved to strike out the ineHgibility of 
senators to office. 

Mr. King thought such a restriction would discourage 
merit. 

The motion was lost by a tie vote, and Mr. Randolph's 
proposition was agreed to. 
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The committee on detail reported it as follows : — 

" The members of each house shall be ineligible to, and 
incapable of, holding any office under the authority of the 
United States, during the time for which they shall re- 
spectively be elected ; and members of the Senate ineligi- 
ble to, and incapable of, holding any such office for one 
year afterwards." 

Mr. PiscKNET thought this provision degrading and 
inconvenient, and proposed to substitute the foJlowing : — 

" The members of each house shall be incapable of 
holding any office under the United States, for which 
they or any others for their benefit, receive any salary, 
fees, or emoluments of any kind ; and the acceptance of 
such office shall vacate their seats respectively." 

This proposition was lost by a tie vote. 

Mr. G. MOBBis moved to " except officers of the army 
and navy," 

This subject was referred to a select committee, who 
reported the following : — 

" The members of each house shall be ineligible to any- 
civil office under the authority of the United States, dur- 
ing the time for which they shall respectively be elected ; 
and no person holding an office under the United States 
shall be a member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office." 

Mr. KrsG moved to insert " created " before " during," 
with the view of excluding the members of the first Con- 
gress, who would create most of the offices. 

Mr. Sherman " was for entirely incapacitating members 
of the legislature. He thought their eligibility to offices 
would give too much influence to the executive. He said 
the incapacity ought, at least, to be extended to cases 
where salaries should be increased as well as created 
during the term of a member." 
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Mr. G. MoEEia bought if the executive could not ap- 
point the members, he would appoint tlieir relatives and 
friends, by which he would secure the votes he desired. 

Mr. Kino's motion having been rejected by a tie vote, 
Mr. "Williamson moved to insert " created or the emolu- 
ments of which shall have been increased" before "dur- 
ing," — which prevailed, and the article in that form was 
agreed to. 



Judicial Constructions. — The acceptance by a member 
of any office under the United States, after he has been 
elected to, and taken his seat in Congress, operates as a 
forfeiture of his seat. Van Ness's case, CI. & Hall, 122. 

Continuing to execute the duties of an office, under the 
United States, after one is elected to Congress, but before 
he takes his seat, is not a disqualification ; such office 
being resigned before taking his seat- Hammond v. Her- 
rick, CI. & Hall, 287 ; Eaile's case, id. 314 ; Mumford's 
case, id. 316. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION "VII. 

'Jlavse 1. — All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives ; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 



This provision first appears in the report of the com- 
promise committee on the organization of the Senate, as 
an equivalent for allowing the small States an equal vote 
in that body, in the following form : — 

" That all bills for raising or appropriating money and 
for fixing the salaries of the officers of the government of 
the United States, shall originate in the first branch of the 
legislature, Eind shall not be altered or amended by ttie 
second biEinch." 

This part of the report was concurred in, and it -was 
sent to the committee on detail, who added the following : 
" No money shall be drawn firom the treasury but in 
pursuance of appropriation that shall originate in the 
House of Representatives." 

This modification was rejected in Convention. 

Mr. PiNCKNEY moved to strike out the provisions re- 
quiring revenue bills to originate in the House of Bepre 
sentatives, 

Mr. GORHAM did not wish to allow the Senate to ori^ 
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note money bills, but would allow them to make amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Pinokney's motion was carried, but subsequently 
reconsidered, and Mr. Randolph proposed the following 
substitute : — 

" Bills for raising money for the purpose of revenue, or 
for appropriating the same, shall originate in the House of 
JEtepresentatives ; and shall not be so amended or altered 
by the Senate as to increase or diminish the sum to be 
raised, or change the mode of levying it or the object of its 
appropriation." Disagreed to. Yeas 4, nays 7. 

Mr. Strong moved : — 

" Each house shall possess the right of originating all 
bills, except bills for raising money for the purposes of 
revenue, or for appropriating the same, and for fixing the 
salaries of the officers of government, which shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as in other eases." 

After debate, the subject was sent to the committee of 
eleven, who reported: "All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, and shall be 
subject to alterations and amendments by the Senate ; no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law." This was finally 
concurred in. 

Mr. Morris said this clause " had been agreed to in the 
committee on the ground of compromise." 

Note The compromise appears to liave been, that the lai^ States, 

whose influence would predominate in the House of RflprescntativCB, 
should exclusively originate revenue bills, as a compensation for giving 
the eventual election of President to the Senate, where the small States 
would hare the power. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VII, 

Clause 2. — Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Eepresentatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States ; if he approve he shall 
sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with his ob- 
jections, to that house in which it shall have orig- 
inated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If 
after such reconsideration two thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, to- 
gether with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if ap- 
proved by two thirds of that house, it shall become 
a law. But in all cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by 
the President within ten days (Sundaj's excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shall not be a 
law. 
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Chiise 3. — Every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Eep- 
resentatives may be necessary (except on a (jues- 
tion of adjournment), shall be presented to the 
President of the United States ; and before the 
same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, 
or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two thirds of the Senate and House of Eepresent- 
atives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bUI. 



Mr. Randolph's Plan. — "That the executive and a 
convenient number of the national judiciary ought to 
wmpose a council of revision, with authority to examine 
every act of the national legislature before it shall 
operate, and every act of a particular legislature, before a 
negative thereon shall be final; and that the dissent of 
said council shall amount to a rejection, unless the act 
of the national legislature be again passed or that of a 

particular legislature be again rejected, by of the 

members of each branch." 

Mr. Pincknet's Plan contains this revisory power of 
the President, nearly in th« words in which they were 
finally embodied in the Constitution. 

Mr. Randolph's resolution being under considera- 
tion, — 

Mr. Gerry said he was opposed to joining the judi- 
cifuy in the revisory power, — and moved " that the 
national executive shall have a right to negative any 
legislative act which shall not be afterwards passed by 
[two thirds] of each branch of the national legislature," 
«-hich was adopted. 
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Mr. Hamilton's Plan gave the executive a negative 
on all laws about to be passed, 

The several propositions having been considered in 
committee of the whole, were reported aa follows: — 

" The national executive shall have the right to negative 
any legislative act, which shEiU not be afterwards passed 
by two thirds of each branch of the legislature : " wliich was 
concurred in by the convention, without debate, and 
referred to the committee on detail, who gave it the form 
in which it stands in the Constitution. 

Mr. Madison offered a substitute requiring " that every 
bill whicli shEtll have passed the two houses, shall, before 
it becomes a law, be severally presented to the President 
of the United States and to the judges of the Supreme 
Court for the revision of each." 

This was supported by Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, and opposed by the other States. 

On motion of Mr. Williamson, " three fourths " was 
substituted for " two thirds." 

Mr. Randolph moved to add the clause in reference 
to " every order, resolution, or vote," &c., which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Williamson subsequently moved to restore " two 
thirds." 

Mr. Madison. " The object of the revisory power is 
twofold : first, to defend the executive rights ; secondly, 
to defend populsir or factious injustice." He was opposed 
to the change. 

The motion prevailed. Yeas 6, nays 4. 

Note. — The Senate have deeided [34 to 7] that two thirds of a 
quorum only were requisite to pass a bill over tlie negative of the 
I'readent, and not two thirds of the whole nnmber of Senators. Senate 
Jnumal, 7th of July, 1856 ; 9 Law Eep. 196. 

A joint resolution, approved by the President, or duly passed without 
Ills approval, has all the effect of law. 6 Opin. Attorney- General, C80. 
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AETICLE I. 

SECTION VIIL 



1. — The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
duties, imposts and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 



In the Congress of the Confederation, March 6, 1783, 
the committee on revenue reported that " it was indispen- 
sable to the restoration of the public credit," that Con- 
gress should be vested with the power to lay duties on 
imports. 

Mr. Ptncenet's Plan, — " The legislature of the United 
States shall have the power to lay and coUect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises." 

Mr. Patterson's Plan, — proposed by him in behalf of 
the delegates from New Jersey, and others who were hi 
favor of amending the Articles of Confederation, but op- 
posed to eatabhshing a Federal Government : — 

That Congress be authorized " to pass acts for raising a 
revenue, by levying a duty or duties on ah goods or mer- 
chandises of foreign growtli or manufacture, imported into 
any part of the United States ; by stamps on paper, vel- 
i!!!'i, or parchment, and by a postage on all letters or pack- 
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ages, passing through the general post-office ; to be ap- 
plied to such federal purposes as they shall deem proper 
and expedient ; to make rules and regulations for the col- 
lection thereof," &e, 

A long and animated debate occurred in committee of 
the whole on these two propositions, involving the ques- 
tion whether it was the purpose to establish a Federal 
Government, or merely to revise and amend the Axtieles of 
Confederation. The committee sustained the idea of a 
Federal (xovernment, and reported the clause as contained 
in Mr. Pinckney's plan. 

Mr. PiNCENEY then suggested the addition of a clause 
"restraining the legislature from establishing a perpetual 
revenue ; " which, with the original proposition, was re- 
ferred to a special committee, and subsequently reported, 
with the addition of the following clause : — 

" For payment of the debts and necessary expenses of 
the United States ; provided, that no law for raising any 
branch of revenue, except what may be specially appro- 
priated for the payment of interest on debts or loans, shall 
continue in force more than years." 

On motion of Mr. McHbnrt, the following clause was 
added. 

" All duties, imposts, and excises, prohibitions or re- 
strictions, laid or made by the legislature of the United 
States, shaU be uniform and equal throughout the United 
States." The clause was then referred to the committee 
of eleven, who reported it in the following form : — 

" The legislature shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States." 

Note, — The Convention of the State of South Carolina, wliich 
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adopted and ratified the Constitution, passed the following resolution, 
namely,-— 

" Resolved, That tho General Government of tlie United States ongtt 
never to impose direct taxes, but wliere the moneys arising from duties, 
iniposts, and eseiae, are insufficient for tlie public exigencies." 

The States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New Yorfc, ex- 
pressed a ^milac opinion. 



Judicial Constructitms. — The power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, is coextensive with 
the territory of the United States. Loughborough v. 
Elate, 5 Wheat. 317. 

Congress is not empowered to tax for those purposes 
which are within the exclusive provision of the States. 
Gibbon V. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 199. 

The States have no power to tax the loans of the 
United States. Weston v. City of Charleston, 2 Pet, 
449,465 
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AETICLE I. 

SECTION vni. 

Clause % — To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States. 



Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " To borrow money and emit 
bills of credit." 

Report of Committee of Detail. — " To borrow money 
and emit bills on the credit of the United States." 

The clause " to emit bills on the credit of the United 
States " being under consideration, — 

Mr. G. MoKRis moved to strike it out. 

Mr. BuTLBR seconded the motion. 

Mr. Madison asked if it would not be sufficient to pro- 
hibit the making them a tender ? 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Randolph, notwithstanding their 
antipathy to paper-money, expressed their objections to 
striking the words out, not being able to foresee what 
emergencies might arise. 

Mr. Mercer " was a friend to paper-money." 

JNIr. Ellsworth, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Butler, and Mr. 
Read strongly advocated the rejection of the words. 
They thought it a favorable moment to " shut the door 
against paper-money," 

Mr, Lasgdon said he " had rather reject the whole 
plan, than retain the three words, ' and emit bills.' " 
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The motion to strike out was carried, — New Jersey and 
Maryland alone voting against it. 



Judicial Construction. — The States have no power to 
tax the loans of the United States. Weston v. City of 
Charleston, 3 Peters, 449, 465. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION vin. 

Olaiise 3. — To regulate commerce with foreign Na- 
tions, and among tlie several States, and with 
Indian Tribes. 



Thia short clause of the Constitution embraces the main 
subject which brought the Convention into existence. The 
navigation laws and commercial restrictions imposed upon 
the colonies by the mother country, had been a constant 
source of irritation for a long time, and contributed largely 
to that state of alienation which led to the Kevobition. 
The reeolutions of July 3, 1776, converted the several col- 
onies into " free, sovereign, and independent States." No 
longer subject to the navigation laws of the British Parha- 
ment, which, with all thetc evils, brought at least one bless- 
ing, that of uniformity among the colonial ports ; each of 
the new-born Siates was left in perfect hberty to adopt 
such regulations as appeared conducive to its individual 
interests, regardless of the consequences upon its neighbors. 
Several of the States did not hesitate to avail themselves 
of this new and important prerogative. The States 
through whose ports the naturEil or artificial channels of 
ti'ade principally passed, were able to exact a revenue from 
those which were less favorably situated for commercial 
piir\D0ses. So unwilling were some of the States to yield 
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any portion of their power over this and acme other sub- 
jects, that, notwithstanding the pressure of the war, upon 
he success of which their political existence itself was sua- 
ended, no articles of confederation were finally agreed 
tpon and ratified until 1781. Up to this time, the au- 
hority of Congress rested upon an unwritten and unde- 
fined basis — each of the individual States commissioning 
its own delegates and prescribing its powers. And 
the Articles of Confederation, when finally adopted, 
afforded no remedy for the conflicting and often oppressive 
commercial regulatjons of the States towards each other. 
That instrument conferred upon Congress no power over 
this subject, and it soon became manifest that its absence 
was fatal to successful operation of the system. The pa- 
triotic statesmen of that day immediately set about devis- 
ing a remedy. 

On the 20th of July, 1782, the legislature of New York 
passed a series of resolutions in reference to the state of 
the country, concluding with a resolution, proposing that 
Congress should recommend, and each State adopt the 
measure of assembling a general convention of the States, 
specially authorized to revise and amend the Confedera- 
tion. 

On the 13th July, 1785, JWr. Monkoe, from a select com- 
mittee, submitted to Congress a report, in which it was 
recommended that the ninth article of the Confederation 
be so amended as to confer upon Congress the power " of 
regulating the trade of the States, as well with foreign na- 
tions as with each other." 

On the 11th September, 1786, commissioners from the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Virginia, met at AimapoHs, under instructions from 
their respective legislatures, " to take into consideration 
the trade and commerce of the United States, and to con- 
10 
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sider how far an uniform system in their commercial in- 
tercourse and regulations might be necessary to their 
common interest and permanent harmony." 

This assembly, after a session of three days, unani- 
mously adopted a report, from which the following are 
extracts : — 

" Deeply impressed, however, with the magnitude and 
importance of the object confided to them on this occa- 
sion, your commissioners cannot forbear to indulge an 
expression of their earnest and unanimous wish, that 
speedy measures may be talieii to effect a general meeting 
of the States in a future convention, for the same and such 
other purposes as the situation of public affairs may be 
found to require." 

" That the idea of extending the powers of their depu- 
ties to other objects than those of commerce, . . . will de- 
serve to be incorporated into that of a future convention," 
— as " the power of regulating trade is of such compre 
hensive extent, and will enter so far into the general sys- 
tem of the federal government, that to give it efficacy . . . 
may require a correspondent adjustment of the other parts 
of the federal system." 

The report concludes with the recommendation that all 
the States appoint commissioners, "to meet at Philadel- 
phia on the second Monday in May next, to take into con- 
sideration the situation of the United States, &c." 

In the Federal Convention. Mr. Pincenet's Plan. — 
The legislature of the United States shall have the power : 

" To regulate commerce with all nations, and among 
the several States." 

" No tax shall be laid on articles exported from the 
States," 

Proposition of Mr. Pattbebon, and the delegations from 
New York, New Jersey, Conneetieut, and Delaware — 
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That the existing Articles of Confederation be amended 
so as to vest in Congress the power " to pass acts for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, as well with foreign 
nations as with each other." 

Mr. Mason moved, — " Provided that no tax, duty, or 
imposition shaU be laid by the legislature of the United 
States on articles exported from any State." 

Mr. RuTLBDGE expressed his willingness to support the 
clause giving Congress power over commerce, on condition 
that the subsequent clause, that " Congress shall pass no 
law prohibiting the immigration or importation of" ne- 
groes, should also be agreed to. 

Mr. PiNCKNEV moved, — " That no act of the legislature 
for the purpose of regulating the commerce of the United 
States with foreign powers or among the several States, 
shall be passed without the assent of two thirds of the 
members of each house." 

This proposition gave rise to a long and exciting debate, 
exhibiting the antagonism between the northern and 
southern States, and indicating the manner in which the 
compromises of the Constitution were brought about. 

Mx. Chaiiles Pincknet. — "The power of regulating 
commerce is a pure concession on the part of the southern 
States. They do not need the protection of the northern 
States at present." 

General C. C. Pinckney. — " It is the true interest of 
the southern States to have no regulation of commerce ; 
but, considering the loss brought on the commerce of the 
eastern States by the revolution, their hberal conduct to- 
wards the views of South Carolina [in reference to the 
importation of slaves], and the intei-estthe weak southern 
States had in being united with the strong eastern States, 
he thought it proper that no fetters should be imposed on 
the power of making commercial regulations, and that his 
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constituents, though prejudiced against the eastern States, 
■would be reconciled to this liberality. He had himself 
prejudices against the eastern States before he eame here, 
but would acknowledge that he had found them as liberal 
and candid as any men whatever." 

Mr. Clymbr. — " The northern and middle States will 
be ruined if not enabled to defend themselves against for- 
eign regulations." 

Mr. G. MoREis opposed the motion of Mr. Pinckney, 
requiring a two thirds vote to pass navigation laws. " A 
navy," he said, " was essential to security, particularly of 
the southern States, and can only be had by a navigation 
act, encouraging American bottoms and seamen." 

Mr. 'WiLiJAMSON favored the motion, although he did 
not deem it necessary ; because, if the northern States 
should make too stringent regulations, the southern States 
would build ships for themselves. 

Mr. Spaight opposed the motion. " The southern States 
could at any time save themselves from oppression by 
building ships for their own use." 

Mr. BuTLEB regarded the rejection of the motion as a 
concession on the part of the southern States. " He 
considered the interests of these and of the eastern States 
to be as different as the interests of Russia and Turkey." 
But, " being desirous of conciliating the affections of the 
eastern States, he should vote against requiring two thirds 
instead of a majority." 

Col. Mason. — " The southern States are the minority 
in both houses. Is it to be expected that they will de- 
liver themselves, bound hand and foot to the eastern 
States ? " 

Mr. Wilson thought it better "to bind the minority 
hand and foot " than the majority. 

Mr. Madison thought the disadvantage to the South 
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fi-om a navigation act, would be chiefly, a temporary rise 
of freight, resulting in an increase of aouthem as well as 
northern shipping, and in the promotion of the general 
eecuiity, and particularly of the southern States. 

Mr. RuTLEDGE was against requiring two thirds to pass 
a navigation act. He did not think the abuse of the 
power, if given, to be taken for granted. " At the worst, 
a navigation act could bear hard a little while only on the 
southern States." A navigation act was now necessary, 
to secure the West India trade to this country. He advo- 
cated enlarged and permanent views- 
Mr. Randolph. — "A rejection of the motion would 
complete the deformity of the system." 

Mr. GoKHAM. — " If the government is to be so fettered 
as to be unable to relieve the eastern States, what motive 
can they have to join in it, and thereby tie their own 
hands from measures which they could other\vise take 
for themselves ? The eastern States were not led to 
strengthen the Union by fear for their own safety." 

The proposition, reqtiiring two thirds of each house to 
,tion act was rejected, and the clause 



Judicial Constructions. — This power, like all others 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations, 
other than are prescribed in the Constitution. Gibbons 
V. Ogden, 9 "Wheat. 196. 

Commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, can mean nothing more than intercourse with 
those nations and among those States, for the purposes of 
trade, be the object of the trade what it may; and this 
intercourse must include all the means by which it can be 
10* 
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carried on, whether by the free navigation of the waters of 
the several States, or by a passage overland through the 
States, where such passage becomes necessary to commer- 
cial intercourse between the States. Corfiely v. Coryell, 
4 W. C. C. 378 ; Penn. v. Wheeling Br. Co. 18 How. 421 ; 
Col. Ins. Co. V. Peoria Br. Co. 6 McLean, 70. See also, 
id. 209, 237, 518. 

This clause confers the power to impose embargoes, 
Gib. V. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 191 ; and to punish crimes upon 
stranded vessels. United States v. Coombs, 12 Peters, 72. 
It does not, however, interfere with the right of the several 
States to enact inspection, quarantine, and health laws of 
every description, as well as laws for regulating tlieir 
internal commerce. Gibbon v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 203 ; 
New York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102. Nor with the power to 
regulate pilots, Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 12 How. 299. 
Or to protect their fisheries, Smith v. Maryland, 18 
How. 71. 

A State law, which requires the masters of vessels en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, to pay a certain sum to a 
State officer, on account of every passenger brought from 
a foreign country into the State, conflicts with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. Smith v. Turner, 
7 How. 283. 

So does a State law authorizing the seizure and impris- 
onment of free negroes brought into any port of the State, 
on board of any vessel from any other State or foreign 
port. EUiison v. Deliesseline, 2 Wh. Cr. Cas. 56. See 1 
Opin. 659, and 2 Opin. 426 contra. And so does a State 
law, w-hich requires an importer to take a license, and pay 
fifty dollars, before he should be permitted to sell a pack- 
age of imported goods. Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. 
419. 

But a State law imposing a tax on brokers, dealing in 
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foreign exchange, is not repugnant to this clause. Nathan 
V. Louisiana, 8 How. 73. 

Nor is one imposing a tax on legacies payable to ahens, 
Magee v. Grimes, id, 490, 

Nor are the license laws of certain States, forbidding 
the sale of spirituous liquors, under less than certain 
large quantities. Thuriow v. Massachusetts, 5 How. 504. 

Congress has power to prevent the obstruction of any 
navigable river, which is a means of commerce between 
any two or more States, Work v. June H. R. 5 McLean, 
426. See also, id. 237, and 3 Am. L. R. 79. See also, 
Vezie v. Moor, 14 How. 568, for exceptions. 

Under the power to regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes, Congress have power to prohibit all intercourse 
with them, except under license. United States v. Clsna, 
1 McLean, 254. 

In the clause of the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that " Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce," &c,, the word commerce comprehends 
" navigation," and a power to regulate navigation is as 
expressly granted, as if that term had been added to the 
word " commerce." 9 "Wheaton, 189. 

The power to regulate commerce, extends to every spe- 
cies of commercial intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations and among the several States, Id. 
191. 

It does not comprehend that commerce which is com- 
pletely internal, which is carried on between man and 
man in a State, or between different parts of the same 
State, and does not extend to or affect other States. But 
it does not stop at the jurisdictional lines of the several 
States ; it must be exercised wherever the subject exists. 
Id. 194-196. 

This power to regulate commerce, is the power to pre- 
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scribe the rules by which commerce is to be governed. 
Liike all other powers vested in Congress, it is complete in 
itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and has no 
other limitations than such as aie prescribed in the Consti- 
tution. Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 "Wheat. 196. 

The power to regulate commerce extends as well to 
vessels employed in carrying passengers, as to those em- 
ployed in transporting property. Id. 215. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VIII. 

Clause 4. — To establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation, and uniforia laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States ; 



Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " To establish uniform rules of 
naturalization.' ' 

Mr. PiNCKHEY subsequently moved to add, — 

" To establish uniform laws on the subject of banljrupt- 
ciea, and respecting the damages arising on the protest of 
foreign bills of exchange." 

Mr. Sherman " observed that bankruptcies were, in 
some cases, punishable with death by the laws of Eng- 
land, Eind he did not choose to grant a power by which 
that might be done here." 

Ml'. G. MoEHis remarked, " that it was a great and deli- 
cate subject, but he would agree to it because he saw no 
danger of its abuse." 

It was agreed to — Connecticut alone voting in the 
negative. 



Judicial Constructions. — The individual States have a 
constitutional right to pass naturalization laws, provided 
they do not contravene the rule established by the author- 
ity of the Union. 2 DalL 394; but idem, 371, Quare? 
See 3 Wheaton, 359. 
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The power to pass naturalization laws would seem to 
be exclusively in Congress. Chirac v. Chirac, 3 Wheat. 
369 ; United States v. Villato, 2 Ball. 372 ; Thurlow v. 
Massachusetts, 5 Ifow. 585; Smith v. Turner, 7 How. 
556. 

The States have authority to pass bankrupt laws, pro- 
vided they do not impair the obligation of contracts, and 
provided there be no act of Congress in force to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy, conflicting with such 
laws. Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 133 ; McMillan 
V. McNiell, id. 309. 

An act of a State legislature, which discharges a debtor 
from aJl liability for debts contracted previous to his dis- 
charge, on his surrendering his property for the benefit of 
his creditors, is a law impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract, within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. F. & 1\L Bank v. Smith, 6 Wheat. 131. 

A mere insolvent law is not within the prohibiiion. 
Ogden V. Saunders, 13 Wheat 913, 370. 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States which forbids Congress to pass laws violating the 
obligation of contracts, though such power is denied to 
the States individually. Evans v. Eaton, 1 Peters, C. C. 
E. 322. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION Tin. 

Ohuse 5. — To coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures ; 

Clause 6. — To provide for the punishment of coun- 
terfeiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States ; 

Clause 7. — To establish post-of&ces and post-roads ; 

Clause 8. — To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to au- 
thors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries ; 



These powers were provided for in Mr. Ptncksey's 
Plan, — except "and post-roads," which was added on 
motion of Mr, Gerry. 

Mr. Pthckney proposed to give the power — 

" To establish and provide for a national university at 
the seat of the government of the United States." 

Mr. Madison proposed the following : — 

" To secure to literary authors their copy-rights for a 
limited time." 

" To establish a university." 

" To encourage, by premiums and provisions, the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge and discoveries." 
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Mr. PracKNBY proposed : — 

" To establish seminaries for the promotion of literature 
and the arts and sciences." 

" To secure to authors exclusive rights for a certain 
time." 

These propositions were referred to the committee of 
eleven — but not reported back. 

Mr. Madison and Sir. Pincknet, near the close of the 
session, renewed their proposition as follovirs : — 

" To establish a university, in which no preferences or 
distinctions should be allowed on account of religion." 

Mr. Morris remarked — " It is not necessary. The 
exclusive power at the seat of government will reach the 
object." Yeas 4, nays 6. 

The committee of eleven reported the clause (8) as it 
stands, and it was agreed to nem. con. 



Judicial Constructions. — The power [contained in the 5th 
and 6th clauses] is limited to the coining and stamping the 
standard of value upon what the government creates or 
shall adopt, and to punishing the oflence of producing a 
false representation of what may have been so created 
or adopted. Fox v. Ohio, 5 How. 433. 

Whether Congress have power to provide for the pun- 
ishment of the offence of passing- counterfeit coin, has 
been doubted. 2 Law Bep. 90. This power is certainly 
possessed by the States. Fox v. Ohio, 5 How. 410. 

But Congress may, without doubt, provide for punish- 
ing the offence of bringing into the United States, from a 
foreign place, false, forged, and counterfeit coins, made in 
the similitude of coins of the United States ; and also for 
punishing the offence of uttering and passing the same. 
United States v. Marigold, 9 How. 560. 
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Clause 7. — The power to establish post-roads is re- 
stricted to such as are regularly laid out under the laws of 
he several States. C. P. A. E. H, Co. v. F. Canal Co., 
'ittsburg Leg. J. 24 Dec. '53. But see Penn. v. Wh. 
;r. Co. 18 How. 421. 

Clause 8, — Patents are entitled to a liberal construc- 
(ion, since they are not granted as restrictions upon the 
rights of the community, but " to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts." Blanehard v. Sprague, 3 
Sumn. 535 ; Grant v. Raymond, 6 Peters, 218 ; Hogg v. 
Emerson, 6 How. 486 ; Brooks v. Fiske, 15 How. 223. 

The power of Congress to legislate upon the subject of 
patents is plenary, by the tenna of the Constitution, and 
as there are no reslzaints on its exercise, there can be no 
limitation of their right to modify them at their pleasure, 
so that they do not take away the rights of property in 
existing patents. McClure v. Kingsland, 1 How. 206. 

Therefore Congress has the right to grant the extension, 
which has been renewed under the act of 1836. Bloomer 
V. Stolley, 5 M'Lean, 158. And to reserve rights and 
privileges to assignees. Blanchard's Gunstock T. Fac 
V. Warner, 1 Blatch. 258. 

In the United States, an author has no exclusive prop- 
erty in a published work, except under some act of Con- 
gress. Wheaton v. Peters, 8 Pet. 591. 

11 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION vm. 

Clause 9. — To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court; 

Clause 10. — To define and punish piracies and felo- 
nies committed ou the high seas, and offences 
against the law of nations ; 



Clause 9. — The plans of Mr. Rahdolph and Mr. Pinck- 
NBY both proposed the establishment of inferior courts. 

Mr. RuTLEDGE moved to strike out the provision propos- 
ing that the original jurisdiction should be, in all cases, in 
the State courts. 

Mr. Madison argued the necessity of inferior courts with 
final jurisdiction in minor cases. " An effective judiciary 
estabhshment " he regarded as essential. 

Mr, Sherman thought the expense of two new sets of 
courts objectionable. 

Mr. Dickinson advocated a national judiciary to be es- 
tabhshed by Congress. It was finally determined to leave 
the power with Congress. 

Clause 10. Mr. Pisckney's Plan. — " To declare the 
law and punishment of piracies and felonies at sea," 

Mr. Madison moved to strike out " and punishment." 
Carried. 
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Mr. MoitBis moved to substitute " punish " for " declare 
the law of," Carried. 

Mr. Madison now moved to prefix " define and " 

Mr. Wilson " thought ' felonies ' suiReiently defined by 
common law." 

Mr. Madison thought otherwise, and the amendment 
was adopted. And on motion of Mr. Ellswobtii, " offences 
against the law of nations " was added. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VIII. 

Glatise 11. — To declare war, grant Letters of Marque 
and Beprisal, and make rules concerning captisres 
on land and water; 



Confederation. — Aj:t, 9. " The United States in Con- 
greas assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of determining on peace and war, &c. Of estab- 
lishing rules for deciding, in all cases, what captures on 
land or water shall be legal, &c. Of granting letters of 
marque and reprisal in times of peace," &c. 

Mr, Pincksey's Plan. — "To maire rules concerning 
captures from an enemy." 

Committee of detail — " To make war — to maice rules 
concerning captures on land or water." 

Mr. PmcKNEY suggested " that the Senate would be the 
best depository of this power." 

Mr. Butler was for vesting the power in the President. 

Mr. Gerky and Mr. Masoh were opposed to vesting the 
power in the President. 

" Declare " was substituted for " make," as being more 
restricted in its meaning. 

Mr. PmcsNEY moved to add, " to grant letters of marque 
and reprisal" 



Judicial Constructions. — As a consequence of the power 
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of declaring war and making treaties, the government pos- 
sesses power of acquiring territory, either by conquest or 
treaty. Am. Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. 

When the legislative power has declared war, the execu- 
tive authority, to whom its execution is confided, is bound 
to carry it into effect ; he has a discretion vested in him, 
as to the manner and extent ; but he cannot lawfully 
transcend the rules of warfare established among civilized 
nations. Brown v. United States, 8 Cranch, 153. 

In expounding the Constitution of the United States, a 
construction ought not lightly to be admitted, which would 
give to a declaration of war an effect in this country it 
docs not possess elsewhere, and which would fetter that 
exercise of enlire discretion respecting enemy's property, 
which may enable the government to apply to the enemy 
the rule that he apphes to us. 

The power of making "rules concerning captures on 
land and water " is not confined to captures which are 
extra-territorial, but extends to rules respecting the enemy's 
property found w^ithin the territory, and is an express grant 
to Congress of the power of confiscating enemy's property 
found within the territory at the declaration of war. 
8 Cranch, 110. 

11* 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VIII. 

Chuse 12. — To raise and support armies ; but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than two years ; 

Clause 13. — To provide and maintain a navy ; 

Clause 14. — To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces ; 



Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " To raise a 

On motion of Mr. Gorham, " and support " was added. 

Mr. GEaay moved to add, " Provided, that in time of 
peace, the army shall not consist of more than thou- 
sand men." He thought that the blank should be filled 
with " two " or " three." Disagreed to. 

Mr. PiNCKNBT, — " The mhitary shah always be subor- 
dinate fo the civh power ; and no grajitei of money shall 
be made by the legislature, for supporting military land 
forces, for more than one year at a time." 

These propositions were referred to the committee of 
eleven, who reported the clauses as they stand. 



ihidicial Constructions. — Congress have a constitutional 
power to enUst minors, in the navy or army, without the 
consent of their parents, U. S. v. Bainbridge, 1 Mas, 71 ; 
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E. Roberts' Case, 2 HaU, L. J. 192 ; U. S. v. Stewart, 
Crabbe, 265 ; Com. v. Barker, 5 Binn. 433. See also, 5 Or. 
C. C. 554. 

Public policy requires that a minor shall be at liberty to 
enter into a contract to serve the State, whenever such 
contract is not positively forbidden by the State itself. 
Commonwealth v. Gfambie, 11 S. & K 94. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION vin. 

Ciatise 15. — To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions ; 

Clause 16, — To provide for organizing, arming and 
disciplining the militia, and for* governing such 
part of them as may he employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress ; 



Articles of Confederation. — "Every State shall always 
keep up a well-regulated and disciplined militia, suffi- 
ciently armed and accoutred, and shall provide and have 
constantly ready for use, in public stores, a due number of 
field-pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of arms, ani- 
munition, and camp equipage." 

Mr. Mason moved to give Congress power, — 

" To make laws for the regulation and discipline of the 
militia of the several States, reserving to the States the 
appointment of the officers." 

Mr. Dickinson thought " the States would not and 
ought not to give up all authority over the mihtia," and 
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suggested " to restrain the power to one fourth at a time." 
This was accepted by Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Gbkby expressed his decided opposition to surren- 
dering the power over the militia, to the general govern- 
ment. 

The propositions were sent to the grand committee. 

Gov. LlvlNSSTOrr, from the grand committee, reported 
the clause as it stands in the Constitution. 



Judicial Constructions. — The act of 1795, which confers 
power on the President to call forth the militia in certain 
exigencies, is constitutional ; and the President is the ex- 
clusive and final judge whether the exigency has arisen. 
Martin v. Mott, 13 Wh. 19. 

The militia of the several States ai-e not subject to mar- 
tial law, unless they arc in the actual service of the United 
States. Mills v. Martin, 19 Johns. 7. 

So fax as Congress has provided for organizing the 
militia, the legislative powers of the States are excluded. 
Houston V. Moore, 5 Wh. 51. 

But a State may lavi'fuUy provide for the trial by courts- 
martial of drafted militia, &c. Moore v. Houston, 3 
9. & R 169. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION VIII. 

7lause 17. — To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may by cession of particu- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needful buildings. 



Mr. Madison moved to vest in Congress the power, — 
" To exerci&e exclusively, legislative authority at the seat 
ol the general government, and over a district around the 

same, not e\ceedmg square miles, the consent of the 

legislattue of the State or States comprising the same, 
being firht obtained," 

Mr. PiNCKNEY submitted the following; — 

" To fix and permanently establish, the seat of govern- 
mejit of the United States, in vi'hich they shall possess the 
exclusive right of soil and jurisdiction." 

These propositions were referred to the committee of 
detail, without debate, who subsequently reported the 
clause, substantially as it stands. 
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In the discussion on the fourth clause of Art, 1, Sec. 5, 
'Mi. Kino remarked, — " that the mutability of the 
place of the meeting of Congress had dishonored the 
federal government." " He thought a law, at least, should 
be necessary to a removal." 

Mr. Spaight. — " This will fix the seat of government 
at New York." 

Mr. Madison. — "A central place for the seat of govern- 
ment is so just and would be so much insisted on by the 
House of Representatives, that though a law^ should be 
made requisite for the purpose, it could and would be 
obtained." 

Tiie propositions of Mr. Madison and Mr. Pinckney to 
give to Congress the power to establish a University, 
being under consideration, 

Mr. Morris said — " It is not necessary. The exclusive 
power at the seat of government will reach the object." 



Judicial Constructions. — Congress has authority to 
impose a direct tax on the District of Columbia, in pro- 
portion to the census directed to be taken by the Consti- 
tution. 

The power of Congress to exercise exclusive legislation, 
&e., includes the power of taxing. Lough, v. Blake, 5 
Wheaton, 317. 

Congress is not bound to extend a direct tax to the 
District or the territories. Ibid, 

The right of exclusive legislation carries with it the 
right of exclusive jurisdiction. U. S. v. Connell, 2 Mas. 60. 
But the purchase of the lands by the United States, for 
the public purposes within the limits of a State, does not 
of itself, oust the jurisdiction or sovereignty of such State 
over the lands so purchased. Ibid. 
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The Constitution prescribes the only mode by which 
they can acquire land as a sovereign power, and therefore, 
they hold only as an individual, when they obtain it in 
any other manner. Commonwealth v. Young, Brightly, 
302; People v. Godfrey, 17 Johns. 225. See also, 2 
Wheat. Cr. Cas. 490, 548 ; 2 Wall, Jr. 72 ; 7 Opin. 628. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION vin. 

Chuse 18. — To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 



General Powers of Cohgress. 

Articles of Confederation. — " The United Statea in 

Congress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right 

and power of determining on peace and war of 

sending and receiving ambassadors ; entering into treaties 
and alliances, provided that no treaty of commerce shall 
be made, whereby the legislative power of the respective 
Statea shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and 
duties on foreigners as their own people are subjected to 
or from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any 
species of goods or commodities whatsoever ; of establish- 
ing rules for deciding, in all eases, what captures on land 

or water shall be legal of granting letters of 

marque and reprisal in times of peace ; appointing courts 
for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and eatablishing courts for receiving and determining 
finally appeals in all eases of captures, provided that no 
member of Congress shall be appointed a judge of any of 
said courts. 

12 
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" The United States in Congress shall also have the sole 
and exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy and 
value of coin struck by their own authority or that of the 
respective States ; fixing the standard of weights and 
measures throughout the United States ; regulating the 
trade and managing alt affairs with the Indians, not mem- 
bers of any of the States, provided that the legislative 
right of any State be not infringed or violated ; establish- 
ing or regulating post-offices from one State to another, 
throughout aJl the United States, and exacting such post- 
age on the papers passing through the same as may be 
requisite to pay the expenses of the said office ; appoint- 
ing all offieers," &e. 

Mr. Randolph's Plan. — "Each branch ought to possess 
the right of originating ads. The national legislature 
might to be empowered to enjoy the legislative rights vested 
in Congress by the Confederation, and moreover to legislate 
in all cases to which the separate Stales are incompetent, or 
in which the harmony of the United Slates may be inter- 
rupted by the exercise of individual legislation ; to negative 
all laws passed by the several States, contravening, in the 
opinion of the national legislature, the articles of union, or 
any treaty subsisting under the authority of the Union, 
and to call forth the force of the Union against any mem- 
ber of the Union failing to fulfil its duty under the articles 
thereof." Agreed to in committee of the whole, without 
division, except the last clause. 

When the clause giving Congress power to negative 
State laws came up in the Convention, Mr. Pinckney of 
South CaroUna, moved the following substitute : " That 
the national legislature should have authority to negative 
all laws [of State legislatures] which tliey should judge 
to be improper," 

Mr. Madison " could not but regard an indefinite power 
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to negative legislative acts of the States as absolutely 
necessaiy to a perfect system." 

On the question of agreeing to the proposition, — yeas, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 3. Delaware 
divided. All the rest nay. 

UOTK. — Aa tlie plan of government became more clovoloped, Mr. 
Madison cliaagcd his opinion on ihis Biibjcot. 



Plan proposed by the delegates from New Jerfiey. 

" Sec. — . That, in addition to the powers vested in the 
United States in Congress, by the present existing Articles 
of Confederation, they be authorized to pass acts for rais- 
ing a revenue, by levying a duty or duties on all goods or 
merchandises of foreign gi-owth or manufacture, imported 
into any port of the United States ; by stamp on paper, 
vellum or parchment, and by a postage on all letters or 
packages passing through the general post-office; — to 
be applied to such federal purposes as they shall deem 
proper and expedient ; to make rules and regulations for 
the collection thereof; and the same from time to time to 
alter and amend in such manner as they shall think 
proper ; to pass acts for the regulation of ti'ade and com- 
merce, as well with foreign nations as with each other; 
— provided that all punishments, fines, forfeitures, and 
penalties, to be incurred for contravening such acts, rules, 
and regulations, shall be adjudged by the common-law 
judiciaries of the State in which any offence, contrary to 
the ti'ue intent and meaning of such acts, rules, and regu- 
lations, shall have been committed and perpetrated, with 
liberty of commencing in the firaj instance all suits and 
prosecutions for that purpose in the superior common-law 
judiciary in such States ; subject, never-theless, for the cor- 
rection of aU errors, both in law and fact, in rendering 
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judgment, to an appeal to the judiciary of the United 
States. 

" Sec, — . That whenever requisitions shiill be neces- 
sary, instead of the rule for making requisitions, men- 
tioned in the Articles of Confederation, the United States 
in Congress be authorized to make such requisitions in 
proportion to the whole number of white and other free 
citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex, and condition, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
three fifths of all other persons, not comprehended in the 
foregoing description, except Indians not paying taxes ; that 
if such requisitions be not complied with in the time speci- 
fied therein, to direct the collection thereof in the non- 
complying States, and for that purpose to devise and pass 
acts directing and authorizing the same ; — provided that 
none of the powers hereby vested in the United States in 
Congress shall be exercised without the consent of at least 
States, and in that proportion, if the number of con- 
federated States should be hereafter increased or dimin- 
ished. 

" Sec. — . That the United States in Congress be au- 
thorized to elect a federal executive," [This plan was sus- 
tained by New York and New Jersey only,] 

Mr. Randolph remarked, in comparing this plan with 
that submitted by him, — " The true question is, whether 
we win adhere to the federal plan or introduce the national 

Mr. Hamilton's Plan, — suggested in his speech on 
Mr. Randolph's resolutions. " The supreme legislative 
power of the United States of America to be vested in 
two different bodies of men; — the one to be called the 
Assembly, the other the Senate, who together shall form 
the legislature of the United States, with power to pass 
all laws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter men- 
tioned. 
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" All laws of the particular States, contrary to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States to be utterly void ; 
and the better to prevent such laws being passed, the gov- 
ernor or president of each State shall be appointed by the 
genea-al government and shall have a negative upon the 
laws about to be passed in the State of which he is gov- 
ernor or president." 

These several propositions having been considered 
in the committee of tlie whole, they reported the follow- 
ing:— 

"That the national legislature ought to be empowered 
to enjoy the legislative rights vested in Congress by the 
Confederation ; and, moreover, to legislate in all cases to 
which the separate States are incompetent, or in wliich 
the harmony of the United States may be interrupted by 
the exercise of individual legislation ; to negative all laws 
passed by the several States, contravening, in the opinion 
of the national legislature, the articles of union or any 
treaties subsisting under the authority of the Union." 

This was modified on motion of Mr. Bedford, by 
inserting " for the general interests of the Union and also 
in those " — after the words '* aU cases." 

The power to negative State laws was rejected in Con- 
vention — being supported by Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and North Carolina only. 

As thus amended, the report was agreed to, and referred 
to the committee on detail, in the following fonn : — 

" The legislature of the United States shall have au- 
thority to estabhsh such uniform qualifications of the 
members of each house, with regard to property, as to the 
said legislature shall seem expedient, 

" The legislature of the United States shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imoosts, and 
excises. 

13" 
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" To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States ; 

" To establish an uniform rule of naturalization through- 
out the United States ; 

" To coin money ; To regnlate the value of foreign 
coin; 

" To fix the stsmdard of weights and measures ; 

" To establish posb-offiees ; [on motion of Mr, Gerbt, 
" and post roads " was added]. 

" To borrow money and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States ; 

" To appoint a treasurer by ballot ; 

" To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

" To make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

" To declare the law and punishment of piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and the punishment 
of counterfeiting the coin of the United States, and of 
offences against the law of nations ; 

" To subdue a rebellion in any State on the application 
of its legislature ; 

" To malte -war ; to raise armies ; to build and equip 
fleets ; 

" To call forth the aid of the militia in order to execute 
the laws of the Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions ; 

" And to make all laws that shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by th^ Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or 
office thereof." 

[To declare the punishment of treason,] 

Rlr. Madison moved to add the following : — 

" To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 
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" To institute temporary governments for new States 
arising therein. 

" To grant charters of corporation in cases where the 
public good may require them, and the authority of a sin- 
gle State may be incompetent. 

" To secure to literary authors their copyrights for a 
limited time. 

" To establish a university. 

" To encourage, by premiums and provisions, the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge and discoveries. 

" To authorize the executive to proeme and hold, for 
the use of the United States, landed property for the 
erection of forts, magazines, and other necessary build- 
ing." 

Mr. PlNCKNEY, at the sarae time, moved the follow- 
ing:— 

" To fix and permanently establish, the seat of govern- 
ment, &e. 

" To establish seminaries for the promotion of litera- 
ture, &c. 

" To grant charters of incorporation. 

" To grant patents for useful inventions. 

" To secure to authors exclusive rights for a certain 
time. 

" To establish public institutions, rewards, and immuni- 
ties for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, 
and manufactures." 

These propositions were sent to the committee of detail, 
without debate. 

]\Ir. Masoh" moved to add " a power to regulate the 
militia" — and a power "/o enaci sumpiua/ry laws." 

Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. G. Morris, and Mr. Gerry op- 
posed the latter power. The vote stood — yea, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Georgia ; all the rest nay. 
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Mr. RoTLBBOB reported from the committee to whom 
the above propositions were referred as follows — add 
to the clause giving the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises — " for payment of the debts 
and necessary expenses of the United States ; provided, 
that no law for raising any branch of revenue, except 
what may be specially appropriated for the payment of 
interest on debts or loans, shall continue in force more 
than years." 

Mr. CiiABLES PiNCKHEY renewed the proposition to give 
the legislature of the United States the power, 

" To negative all laws passed by the several States, 
interfering, in the opinion of the legislature, with the 
general interests and harmony of the Union, provided 
that two thirds of the members of each house assent to 
the same." 

Mr. Beown, Mr. Madison, Mr. Langdos, and Mr. 
Wilson, favored the proposition. Mr. Wilson regarded 
it as "the keystone wanted to complete the arch of 
government we are raising." 

Mr. Sherman, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Rutledge, Mr. 
Ellswokth, and Mr. G. Mobbis, opposed it. Mr. Rut- 
LBDOB remarked, " This alone would damn and ought to 
damn the Constitution." 

On the question of referring the proposition to a com- 
mittee, moved by Mr, Madison, it was lost by the votes 
of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, in the affirmative ; and Massac hueetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, in the negative. It was then withdrawn 
that being regarded as a test vote. 

Mr. Gbeky and Mr. Pinokney moved to insert — " that 
the liberty of the press should be inviolably preserved." 
Lost — yeas 4, nays 7. 
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The subject -was then sent to the committee on style 
and arrangement, who reported the form as in the Consti- 
tution. 



Judicial Constructions. — The -word necessary, in this 
clause, does not mean absolutely necessary, nor does it 
imply the use of only the most direct and simple means 
calculated to produce the end. Commonwealth v. Lewis, 
6 Binn. 370 ; MeCuUoch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 413. 

And, therefore, Congress had the power to charter the 
Bank of the United States, as a necessary and useful 
instrument of the iiscal operations of the government. 
Ibid. 316, 422. 

They have the power, under this general authority, to 
provide for the puiushment of any offences which interfere 
with, obstruct, or prevent commerce and navigation with 
foreign States and among the several States, although 
such offences may be done on land. U. S. v. Coombs, 
12 Peters, 78. 

If the end be legitimate and within the scope of the 
Constitution, all the means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, and which are not pro- 
hibited, may constitutionally be employed to carry it into 
effect. 4 Wheaton, 316. 

CorporaHans. The power of establishing corporations 
is not a distinct sovereign power or end of government, 
but only the means of carrying into effect other powers 
which are sovereign. "Whenever it becomes an appro- 
priate means of exercising any of the powers given by the 
Conslituiion, to the government of the Union, it may be 
exercised by that government. Ibid. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IX. 

llattse 1. — The migration or importation of such 
persons as anj of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight; but a tax or <lutj may be 
imposed on snch importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 



A clause of this kind ^was suggested by the members 
from South Carolina, duiing the debate on the navigation 
clause, but no formal proposition moved. 

The committee to whom the subject of the general 
powers of Congress was referred, reported the follow- 
ing:— 

" No tax or duty shall be laid, &c,, on the migration or 
importation of such persons as the several States shall 
think proper to admit ; nor shall such migration or impor- 
tation be prohibited," 

Mr, L, Martin, of Maryland, proposed to amend tht 
clause so as to allow a tax or prohibition on the impor- 
tation of slaves, — for the reasons that their importation 
was encouraged by their being made an element in th 
basis of representation, at the same time that they weak 
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ened the power of the State, — and because it was in- 
consistent with the principles of the Hevolution. 

Mr. RuTLEDGE did not concede that slaves were an 
element of weakness in a State, and " would readily 
exempt other States from the obligation to protect the 
southern against them." " The true question at present 
is, whether the southern States shall or shall not be 
parties to the Union." 

Mr. PiNCKNBY said — " South Carolina can never receive 
the plan if it prohibits the slave-trade." 

Mr. Ellsworth, — " Let every State import what it 
pleases. The morality or wisdom of slavery are consid- 
erations belonging to the States themselves. "What 
enriches a part enriches the whole, and the States are the 
best judges of their partieulEir interest." 

Mr. Sherman " was for leaving the clause as it 
stands." " He disapproved of the slave-trade, but did 
not think the public good required that the proposed 
scheme of government should interfere with the existing 
rights of the States to import slaves." " It was better to 
let the southern States import slaves than to part with 
them, if they made that a sine qua non." 

Colonel Mason, of Virginia. — " The inferuEil traffic 
originated in the avarice of British merchants. The 
British government constantly checked the attempts of 
Virginia to put a stop to it." " He held it essential, in 
every point of view, that the general government should 
have the power to prevent the increase of slavery." 

Genersd Pincknby. — " South Carolina and Georgia 
cannot do without slaves. As to Virginia, she will gain 
by stopping importations. Her slaves wiU rise in value, 
and she has more than she wants." " The importation of 
slaves will be for the interest of the whole Union," 

Mr. Gebry. — " We have nothing to do with the con- 
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duct of the states as to slaves, but ought to be careful 
not to give any sanction to it." 

Mr, King of Massachusetts, and Mr. Langdos of New 
Hampshire, strongly advocated, giving the prohibitory 
power to the generstl government. Mr. Langdoh said he 
"could not, with a good conscience, leave it with the 
States." 

General Pincknbt, of South Carolina, moved to re- 
commit the clause, " that slaves might be made liable to 
an equal tax with other imports," 

Mr. UuTLEDOB, of South Carolina. — " If the Convention 
thinks that North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
will ever agree to the plan, unless their right to import 
slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain," 

Mr. G. MoRKiS, of Pennsylvania, proposed also to re- 
commit the clauses relating to taxes on exports, and to a 
navigation act — "with the view to a bargain betioeen the 
norViem and southern, States." 

Mr. ErAHDOLPH favored the commitment, in the hope 
that a compromise might be effected ; but he " could never 
agree to the clause as it stands ; he would sooner risk the 
Constitution." 

The motion to commit was carried by the votes of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Soutli Carolina, and Georgia. 

The committee, consisting of Langdon of New Hamp- 
shire, King of Massachusetts, Johnson of Connecticut, 
Livingston of New York, Clymer of Pennsylvania, Dick- 
inson of Delaware, L. Martin of Maryland, Madison of 
Vu-ginia, WiUiarason of North Carolina, C, C. Pinckney 
of South Carolina, and Baldwin of Georgia, reported the 
following, as a substitute for the propositions referred to 
them : — 

" The immigration or importation of such persons as the 
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several States, now existing, shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the legislature prior to the year 
1800, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such migra- 
tion or importation, at a rate not exceeding the average 
of the duties laid on imports." 

The clause in relation to the capitation tax to be re- 
tained, and that requiring a two thirds vote to pass a nav- 
igation act, to be stricken out 

The report being taken up, 

General Pihckney moved to strike out " 1800 " and in- 
sert " 1808." 

Mr. GoRHAM seconded the motion, and it prevailed. 

Affirmative — New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, 7. 

Negative — New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Virginia, 4. 

Mr. G. Morris proposed to avoid ambiguity by making 
the clause read, " The importation of slaves into North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, shall not be pro- 
hibited." " He wished it to be known that this part of the 
Constitution was a compliance with those States. If the 
change of language should be objected to by members 
irora those States, he should not urge it." 

Mr. "Williamson said, " that both in opinion and prac- 
tice he was against slavery ; but he thought it more favor- 
able to humanity, firom a view of all the cureumstances, to 
let in South Carolina and Georgia on those terms, than to 
exclude them from the Union." 

Mr. Morris withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Sherman was opposed to authorizmg a "tax or 
duty " on such " immigration " or " importation," as imply- 
ing that " men could be property." 

It was answered, that this was the price of the other 
13 
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part of the clause, and that not to tax would be equiva- 
lent to a bounty on the importation of slaves. 

Mr. Madison " thought it wrong to admit, in the Con- 
stitution, that there could be property in men." It was 
finally arranged to read, as in the Constitution. [Sec de- 
bate on the navigation clause.] 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IX. 

Clause 2. — The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it. 



Mr. Pdjcksey Bubmitted for reference to committee of 
detail, the following ; — 

" The privilege and benefit of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall be enjoyed ia this government in the most expeditious 
and ample manner, and shall not be suspended by the 
legislature except upon the most urgent and pressing occa- 
sions, and for a hmited time, not exceeding months." 

Mr. EuTLBDGE thought the privilege of habeas corpus 
should be declared inviolate. 

Mr. G. Morris suggested the form as it stands in the 
Constitution, and it was adopted. 
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ARTICLE I. 



SECTION IX. 



dame 3. — No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

Ghuse 4. — No capitation, or other direct tax, sbaU 
be laid, unless in proportion to the census or enu- 
meration herein before directed to be taken. 



Clause 3 was moved by Mr. Gebrt. 

Clemse 4 was part of the compromise between the north- 
em and southern States, as to the proportion of taxation, 
representation, navigation, and importation of slaves. 

Mr. Baldwin, of GJeorgia, in the House of Representa- 
tive (2d SesB., 1st. Cong.), said ; " This was intended to 
prevent Congress from laying any special tax upon negro 



Judicial Constructions. — Ex post facto laws are such as 
create or aggmvate crimes or increase the punishment, or 
change the rules of evidence for the purpose of conviction. 
Calder v. BuU, 3 DaU. 390. The phrase only applies to 
penal and criminal laws, which inilict forfeitures or pun- 
ishments, and not to civil proceedings which affect private 
rights retrospectively. Watson v. Mercer, 8 Peters, 110 ; 
Carpenter v. Penn, 17 How. 463. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IX. 

Clause 5. — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. 

Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " No tax shall be laid on aiticles 
exported from the Sta,tes." 

Mr. Mason " urged the necessity of connecting with the 
powers of levying taxes, duties," &c. the above prohibi- 
tion. " He hoped the northern States did not mean to 
deny the southern this security." 

Mr. G. Morris regarded such a prohibition as inadmis- 
sible. 

Mr. Mabison " thought the power proper in itself, and 
that its exercise belonged to the States collectively and 
not individually. He argued that the tax would be paid 
by the consumer and not by the producer, and that, even 
if the burden should fall heaviest on the southern States, 
they ought not to complain, because they were more in 
need of naval protection than the northern." 

Messrs. Williamson, Ellsworth, Gerry, Mercee, and 
Sherman supported the prohibition, and Messrs. Wilson 
and G. Morkis opposed it. 

Mr. Madison moved to amend by adding, " unless by 
consent of two thirds of the legislature." Lost Yeas 5, 
nays 6. 

Mr. Morris proposed that the clauses relating to the 
importation of slaves, the navigation laws, and the tax on 
13" 
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exports, be referred to a special committee, and suggested 
that they might be the subjects " of a bargain between the 
northern and eouthem States," 

Mr. BrnXEK " declared he never would agree to the 
power of taxing exports." 

Mr. MoEEis's motion prevailed. Yeas — Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, 7. Nays — New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Eind Delaware, 3. 

The committee subsequently reported the several clauses 
on the subjects referred to them, substantially as finally 
adopted. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION IX. 

Clause 6. — No preference shall be given by any reg- 
ulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over those of another ; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

Clatise 7. — No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made 
bylaw; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 



Mr. Carroll and Mr. Martin suggested the sixth clause 
in order \o prevent the general legislature from favoring 
the ports of particular States. This proposition was re- 
ferred to a committee, who reported in its favor, and the 
report was concurred in. 

The seventh clause grew out of the compromise which 
conceded the equality of the States in the Senate. As 
first agreed to, it was in the following form : — 

" No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
pursuance of appropriations that shall originate in the 
House of Representatives." 

The committee of style and arrangement gave it its 
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present form. The requirement of a publication of the 
public expenditures, was moved by CoL Mason. 



Judicial Construction. — A State law requiring the pay- 
ment of pilotage fees, does not infringe this clause. 
Cooley V. Board of Wardens, 13 How. 314, 315. See 18 
How. 421. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION JX. 

Clause 8. — No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States: and no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign State. 



Articles of Confederaiion. — " Nor shall any person 
holding any officeof profit or trast under the United States, 
or any of them, accept of any present, emolument, office, 
or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or for- 
eign State. Nor shall the United States in CoDgress as- 
sembled or any of them, grant any title of nobility." 

These prohibitions were transferred to the Constitution, 
on motion of Mr. C Pihckhey, without opposition. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION X. 

Clause 1. — No State shu.ll enter into any treaty, al- 
liance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque 
and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a ten- 
der in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attain- 
der, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 



Articles of Confederation. — No State, without the con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
send any embassy to, or receive any embassy irom, or en- 
ter into any conference, agreement, alhanee, or treaty with 

any lung, prince, or State or grant any title of 

nobiUty. 

The committee of detail transferred the above article to 
the Constitution in the fo'' awing form : — 

" No State shall coin money ; nor grant letters of marque 
and reprisal ; nor enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, nor grant any title of nobility. No State, 
without the consent of the legislature of the United States, 
shall emit bills of credit, or make any thing but specie, a 
tender for the payment of debts . . . nor enter into any 
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agreement or compact with another State or with any for- 
eign power." 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sherman proposed to make the 
prohibition on the States, " to emit bills of credit," or 
" make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts," peremptory, instead of allowing the States 
to exercise the power, by obtaining the consent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Sherman argaed with gTeat earnestness that this 
was a favorable crisis " for crushing paper-money." The 
motion was carried — Virginia alone voting in the nega- 
tive. 

On motion of Mr, Rutledge, — "nor pass bills of at- 
tainder nor ex post facto laws," was added. 



Judicial Constructions. — To constitute a bill of credit, 
within the Constitution, it must be issued by a State, in- 
volve the faith of the State, and be designed to circulate 
as money, on the credit of the State, in the ordinary use 
of business. Briscoe v. Bk. Ky. 11 Peters, 257. See also, 
4 Pet. 410 ; 8 Pet. 40 ; 10 How. 205 ; 13 How. 12 ; 15 
How. 317. 

The Constitution does not prohibit the States from 
passing retrospective laws generally, but only ex post facto 
laws. Watson v. Mercer, 8 Pet 110. See also, Balti- 
more & Susquehanna Railroad v. Nesbit, 10 How. 401. 

The provision relative to impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts has never been understood to embrace other con- 
tracts than those which respect property, or some object 
of value, and confer rights which may be asserted in a 
court of justice. A private charter is such a contract. 
DaiL Coll. V. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 629. 
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An act incorporating a bank. Providence Bank v. Bil- 
lings, 4 Pet. 514. An appointment to a salaried officer is 
not such a contract. Butler v. Pennsylvania, 10 How. 
402. AU contracts are subject to the eminent domain ex- 
isting in the several States, W. R. Br, Co. t; Dix, 6 
How. 507. See also, 12 Wheat. 370; 1 How. 316. Any 
postponement or acceleration of the performance of the 
contract impairs its obligation. Green v. Biddle, 8 
Wheat 175; McCracken v. Haywaid, 2 How. 608. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION X. 

Okttse 2. — No State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws : and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for 
the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the ( 



Articles of Confederation, — " No State shall lay any 
imposts or duties, which may interfere with any stipula- 
tions in treaties." 

The committee of detail, transferred this article, in the 
following form i — 

" No State, without the consent of the legislature of the 
United States, shall . . . lay imposts or duties on im- 
ports." 

On motion of Mr. King, " or exports " was added ; and 
on motion of Mr. Sherman, " nor with such consent, but 
for the use of the United States." 

On motion of Col. Mason, the following was added : — 

" Provided that no State shall be restrained from im- 
posing the usual duties on produce exported from such 
14 
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State, for the sole purpose of defraying the charges of in- 
specting, packing, storing, and indemnifying the losses on 
such produce while in the custody of public oiEcers ; but 
all such regulations shall, in ease of abuse, be subject to 
the revision and control of Congress." 

The contmittee of style and revision gave it the form in 
which it stands. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SECTION X. 

Clause 3. — No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 



Articles of Confederation. — "No two or more States 
shall enter into any treaty, confederation, or alliance be- 
tween them, without the consent of the United States in 
Congress assembled, specifying accurately the purpose for 
which the same is to be entered into, and how long it 
shall continue. No State shall lay any imposts or duties 
which may interfere with any stipulations in treaties," 
&c 

" No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace 
by any State, except such number only, as shall be deemed 
necessary by the United States in Congress assembled, 
for the defence of such State or its trade — nor shall any 
body of forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace 
— except," &c. 

" No State shall engage in war without the consent 
&c,, unless such State be actually invEided by enemies," 
&c 
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The committee of detail transferred these powers to the 
new Constitution, nearly as they stand. 



Judicial Constructions. — The words in this clanse are 
used in their broadest sense ; they were intended to cut 
oiF all negotiation and intercourse between the State au- 
thorities and foreign nations. Holmes v. Jcnnison, 14 
Peters, 573. 

This prohibition is political in its character, and has no 
reference to mere matters of contract, or to the grant of a 
franchise, which in nowise conflicts with the powers dele- 
gated to the general government by the States. Un. Br. 
R. K, Co. V. Ga. E, R. Co. 14 Ga. 327. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SECTION I. 

Ohiise 1. — The Executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. He 
shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and together with the Vice-President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected as follows : 

Chiise 2. — Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

Olatise 3. — The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes ; which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 



Mr. Eandolph's Plan. — That a national executive be 
instituted, to be chosen fry the national legislature for the 
term of years, — ■ to be ineligible thereafter — to pos- 
sess the executive power of Congress, &c. 
14 « 
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Mr. Pincenet's Pi<an. — "The executive power of the 
United States shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America, which shall be his style ; and his title 

shall be His Excellency. He shall be elected for 

years, and shall be reeligible." 

Mr. Randolph's Plan being under consideration, in 
committee of the whole, — 

Mr. "Wilson moved, — "That the national executive 
consist of a single person." 

Mr. Gerey and Mi. Randolph opposed a unity in the 
executive magistracy. Before the question was taken, 

Mr. Wilson suggested a further amendment, that the 
election be by the people for a term of three years, and 
that the President should be eligible for a second term. 

Mr. PiNCKNBT, of South Carolina, and Mr, Mason, of 
Virginia, expressed their views in favor of a term of seven 
years and ineligibility for reelection. On the question of 
seven years, it was carried. Yeas — New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 5. Nays — Con- 
necticut, North Csirolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 4. 
Massachusetts divided. 

On the question of ineligibility for a second term, it was 
also carried. 

Mr, Wilson, of Pennsylvania, moved, "that the execu- 
tive magistrate should be elected by electors, to be chosen 
by the people in prescribed election districts." Lost. Yeas 
— Pennsylvania and Maryland, 3. Nays — 8. 

For electing the executive by the national legislature, as 
proposed by Mr. Randolph's plan, for a term of seven 
years, it was agreed to. Yeas — Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Greorgia, 8. Nays — Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, 3. 

Mr. BuTLEDGE moved that the executive consist of " one 
person." Agreed to. 
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Plan proposed by Mr. Patterson, in behalf of the New 
Jersey delegates : — 

That the United States in Congress be authorized to 

elect a federal executive, to consist of persons, to 

continne in office for the term of years. 

Mr. Hamilton suggested his plan, namely, — The su- 
preme executive authority of the United States, to be 
vested in a governor, to be elected to serve during good 
behavior ; the election to be made by electors chosen by 
the people in election districts. 

These several propositions were considered in the com- 
mittee of the whole, who reported the following : — 

" That a national executive be instituted, to consist of a 
single person ; to be chosen by the national legislature for 
the term of seven yeai^." 

Mr. GOFVBKNEDR MoERis moved to strike out " national 
legislature^^ and insert " citizens of the United States," so 
as to make the choice of President by the popular vote. 

Penbsylvania alone supported this motion. 

The words, " to be chosen by the national legislature," 
agreed to, nem. con. as also were the two following clauses. 

The words, "to be ineligible a second term" were 
stricken out, on motion by Mr. HodSION. This vote was 
subsequently reconsidered. 

Dr. McClung, of Virginia, moved to strike out " seven 
years," and insert " duriug good behavior." 

Mr. G. Morris and Mr, Broome supported the motion. 

Mr, Mabison suggested, that there was an analogy 
between the executive and judiciary departments, but 
whether the plan proposed was a proper one, was another 
question. 

The motion was disagreed to. New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, having voted in the afEima- 
tive, and the other States in the negative. 
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Note. — These remarks of Mr. Madison, and tie vote of that State on 
Dr. MeCIung's proposition, are understood to have been given, rather in 
compliment to the mover than as expressing the real seutlmeuts of the 

On motion by Mr. Morris, the whole subject of the 
constitiition of the executive was reconsidered. 

Mr. Ellsworth moved to strike out " to be chosen by 
the national legislature," and insert "to be chosen by 
electors, to be appointed by the legislatures of the States," 
which w^s agreed to. Subsequently reconsidered, and 
appointment by the national legislature was reinstated. 

" To be ineligible a second term," disagreed to. 

To continue " seven years," disagreed to, and " six 
years" substituted, 

" To be removable by impeachment," to receive fixed 
compensation, and " to be paid out of the national treas- 
ury," and the qutdiiied veto, were agreed to. 

On Col. Mason's motion, the term of seven years, to be 
ineligible to a second term, was reinstated. 

Referred to the committee of detail, who reported as 
follows : — 

" The executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a single person. His style shall be, ' The Presi- 
dent of the United States of America,' and his title shall 
be, ' His Excellency.' He shall be elected by ballot by the 
legislature. He shall hold his office during the term of 
seven yeai^ ; but shall not be elected a second time." 

The clause, "he shall be elected by ballot, by the legis- 
lature," being up, 

Mr. Carroll moved to strike out " legislature," and in- 
sert "people." Pennsylvania and Delaware alone sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. RuTLEDQE moved to insert "joint" before "ballot." 

Messrs. Sherman, Dayton, and Brearly, opposed, and 
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Messrs. Gorham, Wilson, Langdon, and Madison, sup- 
ported the motion, which prevailed. 

Mr. Datton then moved to add — " each State haviitg 
one vote" which was lost. Yeas — Connecticut, New 
Jersey, DelawEire, Maryland, and Georgia, 5. Nays — 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir^nia, 
North Carolina, and South CaroUna, 6. 

Mr. G. Morris expressed strong opposition to the elec- 
tion of the President by the legislature, and proposed to 
substitute "he shall be chosen by electors to be chosen by 
the people of the several States," Disagreed to. Yeas 5, 
nays 6. 

In this condition, the subject was referred to the com- 
mittee of one &om each State, — raised on motion of 
Mr. Sherman, to consider and report on the unfinished 
parts of the Constitution. The committee consisted of 
Messrs. Gilmau, King, Sherman, Brearly, Morris, Dick- 
inson, Carroll, Madison, "Williamson, Butler, and Baldwin. 
The committee was appointed on the 31st of August, and 
on the 4th of September, reported the following; — 

" The executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a single person. His style shall be, ' The 
President of the United States of America.' And his 
title shall be ' His Excellency,' He shaJl hold his office 
during the term of four years, and together with the 
vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected in 
the following manner, namely : Each State shall appoint, 
insuch manner as its legislature may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, to which the 
State may be entitled in the legislature. 

" The electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 
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And they shall make a list of all the persona voted for, 

and of the number of votes for each; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, directe*to the president of the 
Senate. The president of the Senate shall, in that house, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall be then and 
there counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of that of the electors ; and if there be more 
than one who have such majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the Senate shall immediately 
choose, by ballot, one of them for President; but if no 
person have a majority, then, from the five highest on the 
list, the Senate shall choose, by ballot, the President ; 
and in every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes, shall be 
vice-president, but if there should remain two or more, 
who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
the vice-president. The legislature may determine the 
time of choosing and assembling the electors, and the 
manner of certifying and transmitting the votes." 

Mr. GoRHAM thought it objectionable that the next 
highest candidate after the election of President should 
become the vice-president without referring the decision 
to the Senate, as an obscure man, with few votes, might 
obtain the office. 

Mr. Sheemait. — "The object of this clause of the 
report was, to get rid of the ineligibility which ^Nis 
attached to the mode of election by the legislature, and 
to render the executive independent of the legislature." 

Mr. MiDiBON suggested, as objections to allowing the 
elections to be made from the_;i!re highest candidates, that 
" the attention of electors would be turned too much to 
making candidates," thereby consigning the election 
altogether to the Senate, 
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Mr. Randolph and Mr. Pinckney called for an expla- 
nation from the committee, of their reasons for changing 
the mode of election which had been preTiously agreed to 
by the Convention. 

Mr. G. Morris explained. — " The first was, the danger 
of intrigue and faction, if the appointment should be 
made by the legislature. The next was, the inconven- 
ience of an ineligibility required by that mode, in order to 
lessen its evils. The third was, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a court of impeachments, other than the Senate, 
which would not be so proper for the trial, nor the other 
branch for the impeachment of the President, if appointed 
by the legislature. In the fourth place, nobody had 
appeared to be satisfied with an appoUitment by the legis- 
lature. In the fifth place, many were anxious even for an 
immediate choice by the people. And finally, the sixth 
reason was, the indispensable necessity of making the 
executive independent of the legislature." 

Colonel Mason " confessed that the plan of the com- 
mittee had removed some capital objections, particularly 
the danger of cabal and corruption. It was, liable, how- 
ever, to this strong objection, that nineteen times in 
twenty, the President would be chosen by the Senate, an 
improper body for the purpose." 

Mr. PiHCKNEY objected, that it in fact threw the ap 
pointment into the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson regarded this as the most difficult question 
the Convention had had to decide. He thought the 
present plan a valuable improvement on the former. 
" He thought it might be better, however, to refer the 
eventual appointment to the legislature than to the 
Senate, and to confine it to a smaller number than five 
candidates." 

Mr. Randolph " preferred the former mode ; but if the 
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change was to be made," he preferred that the eventual 
election should be made by the legislature. 

GouvERNEUR MoREis. — "The Senate was preferred, 
because fewer could then say to the President, ' You owe 
your appointment to tfs.' " 

Mr. PiNCKNEY and Mr. Rctledge expressed their objec- 
tions to the mode reported by the committee, and their 
preference for adhering to the mode of election by joint- 
ballot of the legislature and the ineligibility to a reelec- 
tion. 

On the motion to reject this part of the report, North 
Carolina and South CaroKna alone supported it. 

Mr. Wilson moved to strike out " Senate," and insert 
" legislature," as the body on whom the contingent elec- 
tion should devolve, which was lost. Yeas — Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, South Carolina ; the rest nay. 

Mr. Gerry " suggested that the eventual election 
should be made by six senators and seven representatives, 
to be chosen by joint ballot of the two houses," but the 
suggestion was not favorably received. 

On motion of Mr. Kraa and Mr, Gerry, the follow- 
ing words were added : — 

" But no person shall be appointed an elector who is a 
member of the legislature of the United States, or who 
holds any office of trust or profit under the United 
States." 

Motions by Mr. SPAIOHT and Mr. Williamson for ex- 
tending the term to " seven " and " six " years having 
been rejected, " four," was agreed to. 

The same member then moved " that the electors meet 
at the seat of the government," with the view of requiring 
them to make an election, without a reference to the 
Senate. North Carolina alone supported the motion. 

Mr. Williamson moved to substitute for " Senate," " the 
legislature voting by States." 
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Mr. Sherman concurring in this view, moved to strike 
out "the Senate shall immediately choose," and substi- 
tuie: — 

" The House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot, one of them for President, the members 
from each State having one vote." This, after consid- 
erable debate, was agreed to, and on motion of Mr. 
King, the vi'ords, — " But a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members Irom two thirds of the 
States," — and on motion of Mr. Gerry, the words, — 
" and a eonemrence of a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to make a choice," were severally added. 

It was then sent to the committee on style and revision, 
who gave it the form in which it was adopted. 

Note. ^ The time of choosing tie electors, ia tie Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November. 5 Stat. 721, 

The electors are to meet on the first Wodaesday in December. 1 Stat. 
239. 

15 
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ARTICLE II. 



Clause 5. — No person except a natural born citizen, 
or a citizen of the United States, at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President ; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
foiirteen years a resident within the United 
States. 



Mr. Gerrx moved, " that the committee on detail be 
instructed to report proper qualifications for the Presi- 
dent," &c. 

Mr. BcTLEDQB, from the committee, reported : — 

" He shall be of the age of thirty-five years, and a citi- 
zen of the United States, and shall have been an inhabi- 
tant thereof for twenty-one years." 

This was subsequently referred, with such parts of re- 
ports as had not been acted on, to a committee of a mem- 
ber from each State, who reported this clause of the Con- 
stitution as it stands. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SECTION I. 

Ghuse 6. — In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Congress may by law provide for 
■ the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice-President, declar- 
ing what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disabil- 
ity be removed, or a President shall be elected. 



Mr. Pincknet's Plan. — "In ease of his removal, death, 
resignation, or disability, the president of the Senate shall 
exercise the duties of his office until another President be 
chosen, and in case of the death of the President of the 
Senate, the speaker of the House of Delegates shall do 
so." 

The committee on detail reported the following : — 
"In case of his removal [by impeachment], death, re- 
signation, or disability to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, the president of the Senate shall exercise 
those powers and duties, until another President of the 
United States be chosen, or until the disability of the 
President be removed." 
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Mr. Morris and Mr. Madisos objected to the provision 
making the president of the Senate provisional President 
of the United States, — the former suggesting the chief 
justice. 

Mr. Williamson thought this subject should be left 
with Congress. 

Mr, Dickinson asked, — "What is the extent of the 
term disability 1 and who is to judge of it ? " 

In this condition the subject was sent to the committee 
on the unfinished reports, &c., who reported the follow- 
ing;— 

" In case of his removal, as aforesaid, death, absence, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers or duties 
of his office, the vice-president shall exercise those powers 
and duties, until another President be chosen, or until the 
inability of the President be removed." 

This was amended, on motion of Mr. Rajtdolph (and 
Mr. Madison), by adding — 

" The legislature may declare by law what officer of the 
United States shall act as President, in case of the death, 
resignation, or disability of the President and vice-presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until such dis- 
ability be removed or a President shall be elected." 

In this shape the subject was sent to the committee of 
style, &c. 

KOTE. — By the act of 1 792, in case of vacancy in the offices of Presi- 
dent and vice-president, the president of the Senate, and if there be none, 
the speaker of tho House oF Representatives, assumes the duties of 
E*resident, nntil an election is had. 

By tho act of 1845, the electors of President and Tiee-president, are 
to be cht»cn on the Tuesday after the first Monday of November, in all 
the States. 
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ARTICLE II. 



Clause 7- — The President shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services, a compensation, which shall 
neither be increased or diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and 
he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 



Mr. Uasdolph's Plan. — " To receive punctually, at 
stated times, a fixed compensation for the services ren- 
dered, in which no increase or diminution shall be made, 
so as to affect the magistiEicy existing at the time of the 
increase or diminution." 

Mr. Pinckney's Plan contained a similar provision — as 
did also Mi. Patteeson's. 

Dr. Fbanklin proposed to substitute the following : — 

" Whose necessary expenses shall be defrayed, but who 
IS" 
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shEill receive no stipend, fee, or reward whatsoever for his 
services." 

This was seconded by CoL Hamilton, but no further 
action had on it, 

These "plana " also provided for the oath " faithfully to 
execute the office," &c. ; but the latter clause, " and wiH 
to the best of my judgment and power preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States," was 
added on motion of Col. Mason, seconded by Mr. Madison. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SECTION n. 

Okuse 1. — The President shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States ; he 
may require the opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices ; and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 



Mr. Pincknet's Plan. — " He shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, and of the mihtia of the sev- 
eral States." 

Mr. SnERMAN moved to amend the first part of this 
clause, by adding, in regard to the militia, " when called 
into the actual service of the United States," which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Ellsworth suggested that a council ought to be 
provided for the President, and proposed that it should 
consist of "the president of the Senate, the chief justice, 
and the ministers as they might be established for the 
departments of foreign and domestic aifairs, war, finance, 
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and roaiine ; who should advise Wt not conclude the 
President." 

Mr. PiNCKffEY expressed the opinion that "the President 
should be at liberty to call for advice or not, as he might 
choose. He remarked, ' Give him an able council and it 
win thwart him ; a weak one and he will shelter hbnselt 
under their sanction.' " 

Mr. Gerry was opposed to heads of departments or the 
chief justice having any thing to do with business con- 
nected with legislation. 

Mr. Dickinson was of opinion that the heads of depart- 
ments and other principal officers should be appointed by 
the legislature, but if made by the executive they would 
not be suitable councillors. 

Mr. GOUVBRNEUR MoRKIS Submitted, for the consideration 
of the committee of detail, the following : — 

" To assist the President in conducting the public affairs, 
there shall be a council of State composed of the following 
officers : — 

" The chief justice of the supreme court, who shall, from 
time to time, recommend such alterations of, and additions 
to, the laws of the United States as may, in his opinion, 
be necessary to the due administration of justice, and 
such as may promote useful learning, and inculcate sound 
morality throughout the Union. He shall be president of 
the council, in the absence of the President." 

He proposed that the other members of the council 
should consist of " the heads of the department of domestic 
affairs, of commerce and finance, of foreign affiiirs, of war, 
and of marine — all to be appointed during pleasure by the 
President. 

" The President shaU appoint a secretary of state, to 
hold his office during pleasure ; who shall be secretary to 
the council of State, and also public secretary to the 
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President. It shall be his duty to prepare all public de- 
spatches from the President, which he shall countersign. 

" The President may, from time to time, submit any 
matter to the discussion of the council of State, and he 
may require the written opinions of any one or more of 
the members. But he shall in all cases exercise his own 
judgment, and either conform to such opinions or not as 
he may think proper ; and every officer above mentioned 
shall be responsible for his opinion on the affairs relating 
to his particular department." 

The committee reported the following : — 

" The President of the United States shall have a privy 
council, which shall consist of the president of the Senate, 
the speaker of the House of Representatives, the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, and the principal officer in 
the respective departments of foreign aiFaii^, domestic 
affairs, war, marine, and finance, as such departments of 
office shall, from time to time, be established ; whose duty 
it shall be to advise him in matters respecting the execu- 
tion of his office, which he shall think proper to lay before 
them ; but their advice shall not conclude him nor affect 
his responsibility for the measures which he shall adopt." 

This proposition having been sent to the committee of 
States, they reported, in lieu of it, the following, to be 
added to the powers of the President : — 

" And may require the opinion in writing, of the princi- 
pal officer in each of the cKecutive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices." 

Col. Mason said, " That in rejecting a council to the 
President, we were about to try an experiment, on which 
the most despotic government had never ventured. The 
grand seignior himself had his divan." 

He moved to instruct the committee of States " to pre- 
pare a clause or clauses for establishing an executive 
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council, as a council of State for the President of the 
United States ; to consist of six members, two of which 
&om the eastern, two from the middle, and two from the 
southern States, with a rotation of office similar to those 
of the Senate ; such council fo be appointed by the legis- 
lature, or the Senate." 

Dr. Franklin seconded the motion. " We seemed," he 
said, " too much to fear cabals in appointments by a num- 
ber, and to have too much confidence in those of single 
persons. Experience showed that caprice, the intrigues 
of favorites and mistresses, were, nevertheless, the means 
most prevalent in monarchies. . . . He thought a council 
would not only check a bad President, but be a relief to a 
good one." 

Mr. Morris. — " The question of a council was consid- 
ered in the committee, where it was judged that the Presi- 
dent, by persuading his council to concur in wrong meas- 
ures, would acquire their protection for them." 

Mr. Madison, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Wilson favored 
tiie motion for a council, but it was negatived — Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Georgia, yea ; the rest nay, 
and the clause was agreed to, as reported. 



Judicial ComtrucHom. — The President may pardon as 
well before trial and conviction as afterward, 6 Opin. 20. 
He may grant a conditional pardon. Ex parte Welles, 
18 How. 307. See also, 5 How. 868, 7 Pet. 161. The 
pardoning power includes that of remitting fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures under the revenue laws. 6 Opin. 339. 
See also, 6 Opin. 393 ; 4 id. 573 ; 3 id. 317, 362. He has 
no power to remit the forfeiture of a bail-bond. 4 id. 
144. A pardon is a private, though official act ; it must 
be delivered to and accepted by the criminal United 
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States V. Wilson, 7 Peters, 150. He eau order a TWlle 
prosequi at any stage of a criminal proceeding in the 
nEtme of the United States. 5 Opin. 729. 

The President is not obliged to take, personally, the 
command of the miUtia . . . but may place them under 
command of officers of the army of the United States. 
Any officer of the army may, therefore, be required, by 
orders emanating from the President, to perform the ap- 
propriate duties of his station in the militia, when in the 
service of the United States. 2 Opin. 711; 2 Story, 
Const. 1490, 
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ARTICLE 11. 

SECTION II. 

Chme 2. — He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur ; and he shaU nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consnls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law ; but tlie Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Oimise 3. — The President shall have power to fill 
up all vacancies that may happen during the re- 
cess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 



Mr. Pincknet's Plan. — "The Senate shall have the 
sole and exclusive power to declare war, and to make 
treaties, and to appoint ambassadors, and other mhiisters 
to foreign nations, and judges of the Supreme Court." 
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First Report of Committee of the Whole. — That the 
national executive have power " to appoint to offices in 
cases not otherwise provided for." 

Report of Committee of Detail. — The President " shall 
commission all the officers of the United States ; and shall 
appoint officers in all cases not otherwise provided for by 
this Constitution." 

Mr. Madison suggested that the President should have 
an agency in making treaties. 

Mr. Dickinson moved, as a substitute for " and shall 
appoint," &c., " and he shall appoint to all offices estab- 
lished by this constitution, except in cases herein other- 
wise provided for ; and to all offices which may hereafter 
be created by law." Agreed to. 

These propositions having been referred to the commits 
tee of eleven, Mr. Brbaky, fi-om the committee, reported 
as foUowa : — 

" The President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall have power to make treaties ; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors and other public 
ministers, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other offi- 
cers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
otherwise herein provided for. But no treaty shall be 
made without the consent of two thirds of the members 
present." 

On motion of Mr. Spaight, the following was added : — 

" The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire at the end of the next 
session of the Senate." 

On motion of Mr. Madison, " except treaties of peace," 
was inserted, so as not to require two thirds to make 
16 
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such treaties. He then moved to authorize two thirds 
of the Senate to make treaties 'without the President, 
but it was not agreed to. After further debate, " except 
treaties of peace," was again striclten out. 

On motion of Mr. G. Morris, this clause was in- 
serted : — 

" But the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departs 
ments." 



Judicial Constructions. — 1. The nomination is the sole 
act of the President, and is completely voluntary. 

2. The appointment. This is also the act of the Presi- 
dent, though it can only be performed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

3. The commission. To grant a commission to a per- 
son appointed, might perhaps be deemed a duty enjoined 
by the Constitution. 

The act of appointing to office, and commissioning the 
person appointed, are distinct acts. 

The Constitution contemplates cases where the law 
may direct the President to commission an officer, ap- 
pointed by the courts or by the heads of departments. In 
such a case, to issue a commission would be apjiarently a 
duty distinct from the appointment, the performance of 
which, perhaps, could not be legally refused. 

"Where the officer is not removable at the will of the 
executive, the appointment ia not revocable, and cannot 
be annulled ; it has conferred legal rights which cannot be 
resumed. Marbury d. Madison, 1 Cranch, 137-162. 

The power to appoint necessarily includes the power to 
remove. Ex parte Heman, 13 Peters, 359. See 2 Story, 
Const. 1538. 
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He may fill, during the recess of the Senate, a vacancy 
which occurred during the previous session (1 Opin, 631), 
or a vacancy which has occurred by the expiration of a for- 
mer temporary appointment, the Senate having neglected 
t« act on a nomination to fill the place. 3 Ibid. 673 ; 4 
Ibid. 523-530. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SECTION m. 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers ; he^ shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commis- 
sion all the officers of the United States. 



Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — He shall, from time to time, 
give information to the legislature, of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration the meas- 
ures he may think necessary. He shall take care that the 
laws of the United States be duly executed. He shall 
commiBsion all the officers of the United States. He shall 
receive public ministera from foreign nations, 

Mr. RuTLEDGE, from the committee of detail, reported to 
add: — 

" He may convene them [the legislature] on extraor- 
dinary occasions. In case of disagreement between the 
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two houses, with regard to the time of adjotimment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he may think proper." 

Mr. McHbnry moved to strike out, "he may convene 
them," and insert, " he may convene both or either of the 
houses," in order to provide for convening the Senate 
separately. 

Mr. "Wilson opposed the motion, on the ground that 
" it implied that the Senate might be in session when the 
legislature was not, which he thought improper," 

The motion prevailed. Yeas — New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, 7. Nays — Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 4. 

Note. — He has power to appoint commissioners and agents to make 
investigations required by acts or resolutions of Congress. 4 Opin. 248. 
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ARTICLE II. 

SECTION IV. 

The President, Vice-President, and all the civil offi- 
cers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 



The Virginia, the South Carolina, and the New Jersey- 
plans for the federal government, provided severally for 
the impeachment of the executive and other civil officers, 
before the Supreme Court. 

HoTE. — -A senator or representative in Congress is not such a civil 
ofHeer. Blount's Trial, 22, 102; Whart. State Trials, 280, 31fi. 1 Storj-, 
Const. 793, 802. Nor is a territorial judge, being not a constitutional, 
but a legislative officer merely. 3 Opin. 409. 
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ARTICLE III. 

SECTION I. 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 



Mr. Randolph's Plan. — "That a national judiciary be 
established ; to consist of one or more supreme tribunals 
and of inferior tribunals; to be chosen by the national 
legislatnre," &c. 

On motion of Mr. Madison, " appointment by the legis- 
lature " was stricken out. 

Mr. Pincesey's Plan. — " The legislature of the United 
States shall have the power, and it shall be their duty to 
establish such courts of law, equity, and admiralty as shaU 
be necessary," &c. 

Mr. Handolph's resolution being under consideration in 
committee of the whole, the words "inferior tribunals" 
were stricken out, and on motion of iVIr. "Wilson, the 
words, "that the national legislature be empowered to in- 
stitute inferior tribunals," were added. 
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Mr. Madisos moved, "that the appointment of the 
judges should be made by the Senate." Agreed to, nem. 
con. 

Mr. Hamilton's Plan — suggested in a speech on the 
general subject. " The supreme judicial authority to be 
vested in judges to hold their offices during good behavior, 
with adequate and permanent salaries. The legislature of 
the United States to have power to institute courts in each 
State, for the determination of all matters of general 
concern." 

Mr. Patterson's (the New Jersey and New York) Plan, 
— " That a federsil judiciary be established, to consist of a 
supreme tribunal, the judges of which, to be appointed by 
the executive and to hol.d their offices during good behav- 
ior; to receive punctually, at stated times, a fixed com- 
pensation for their services, in which no increase nor dim- 
inution shall be made, so as to affect the persons actually 
in office at the time of such increase or diminution." 

The committee of the whole reported the following: — 
" That a national judiciary be established, to consist of one 
supreme tribunal, the judges of which shall be appointed 
by the second branch of the national legislature ; to hold 
their offices during good behavior, and to receive punc- 
tually, at stated times, a fixed compensation for their ser- 
vices, in which no increase or diminution shall be made, 
so as to Eiffect the persons actually in office at the time of 
such increase or diminution. 

" That the national legislature be empowered to appoint 
inferior tribunala." 

Mr, GoRHAM moved to amend, by substituting the fol- 
lowing, for the mode of appointing the judges : — 

" That the judges be nominated and appointed by the 
executive, by and with the advice and consent of the 
second branch." 
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This proposition was at &st rejected by the Convention, 
bat subsequently adopted. 

On motion of Mr. G. Momtis, the words " increase or " 
were stricken out, so as to leave it in the power of the 
legislature to increase, but not diminish the salaries. 

The subject was then referred to the committee of de- 
tail, who reported as foUows : — 

" The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as shsill, 
when necessary, from time to time, be constituted by the 
legislature of the United States." 

" The judges of the Supreme Court and of the inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good behavior. They 
shall at stated times, receive for their services a compen- 
sation, which shaU not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office." 

Mr. Dickinson proposed to add, — " Provided, that they 
may be removed by the executive, on application by the 
Senate and House of Representatives." 

Connecticut alone supported the motion. 

A motion to reinstate the words " increased or " before 
" diminished," was supported by Virginia alone. 



Judicial Constructions. — The jurisdiction of the courts of 
the Unit«d States depends entirely on the constitution Eind 
laws of the United States. Am. Ins. Co. v. CEinter, 1 
Peters, 511. 

Congress has the power to define the jurisdiction of the 
inferior courts. 8 How. 448. 

A territorial court, held by judges whose appointments 
are for four years, cannot be the depository of any part of 
the judicial power conferred by the Constitution on the 
general government. Am, Ins. Co, v. Bales of Cotton, 
1 Peters, 511. 
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AKTICLE III. 

SECTION 11, 

Clause 1. — The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this Consti- 
tution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their author- 
ity ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party ; to con- 
troversies between two or more States ; between 
a State and citizens of another State ; between cit- 
izens of different States ; between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States ; and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

Clause 2. — In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations, as 
the Congress shall make. 
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Mr. Rabdolph's Plan. — " Tliat the jtirisdiction of the 
inferior tribunals shall be to have and determine, in the 
first instance, and of the supreme tribmial, in the dernier 
resort, all piracies and felonies on the high seas ; captures 
from an enemy ; cases in which foreigners, or citizens of 
other States, applying to such jurisdictions may be inter- 
ested ; or which respect the collection of the national rev- 
enue, impeachment of any national officers, and questions 
which may involve the national peace and harmony." 

Mr. Pisckney's Plan. — " One of these courts shall be 
termed the Supreme Court ; whose jurisdiction shall ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the laws of the United 
States, or affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls ; to the trial or impeachment of officers of the 
United States ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. In cases of impeachment affecting ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers, this jurisdiction shall be 
original ; and in all other cases, appellate." 

Mr. Hamilton's Plan. — " This court to have original 
jurisdiction in a!l eases of capture, and an appellate juris- 
diction in all cases in which the revenues of the general gov- 
ernment or the citizens of foreign nations are concerned." 

Mr. Patterson's Plan. — " That the judiciary so estab- 
lished shall have authority to hear and determine, in the 
first instance, on all impeachments of federal officers, and 
by way of appeal, in the dernier resort, in all cases touch- 
ing the rights of ambassadors ; in all cases of captures trom 
the enemy ; in all cases of piracies and felonies on the 
high seas ; in all cases in which foreigners may be inter- 
ested ; in the construction of any treaty or treaties, or 
which may arise on any of the acts for the regulation of 
trade, or the collection of the federal revenue." 

These several propositions having been considered in 
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committee of the whole, the committee recommended the 
following : " That the jurisdiction of the national judiciary 
shall extend to all eases which respect the collection of the 
revenue, impeachments of any national officers, and ques- 
tions which involve the national peace and harmony." 

Mr. PiscKNET proposed to add, — 

" The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall be ex- 
tended to all controversies between the United States and 
an individual State, or the United States and the citizens 
of an individual State." 

These propositions being approved by the Convention, 
were referred to the committee of detail, who embodied 
them in the following form : — 

" The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall extend to 
all cases arising under laws passed by the legislature of 
the United States ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls ; to the trial of im- 
peachments of all officers of the United States ; to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to contro- 
versies between two or more States (except such as shall 
regard territory or jurisdiction) ; between a State and citi- 
zens of another State ; between citizens of different States, 
and between a State or citizens thereof and foreign States, 
citizens, or subjects. In eases of impeachment, cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other pubhc ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be a party, this jurisdic- 
tion shall be original. In all other cases before mentioned, 
it shall be appellate, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the legislature shall make. 

" The legislature may assign any part of the jurisdiction 
above mentioned (except the trial of the President of the 
United States), in the manner and under the limitations 
which it shall think proper, to such inferior courts as it 
shall constitate from time to time." 
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On motion of Dr. Johnson, the words "both in law and 
equity," were inserted j» the first paragraph. 

The words " this constitution and the," were inserted in 
the lirst clause, on motion of Dr. JoHSSOS. 

Mr. Madisoh says, " the motion of Dr. Johnson was 
agreed to nem. con., it being generally supposed that the 
jurisdiction given was constructively limited to cases of a 
judiciary nature." 

The last clause of the committee's report was stricken 
out, and then the clause was sent to the committee of 
style and revision. 



Judicial ComtrucHons. — Congress may pass all laws 
which are necessary for giving the most complete effect to 
the exercise of the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
granted in the Constitution to the United States ; but the 
general jurisdiction, subject to this grant, adheres to the 
territory, as a portion of sovereignty not yet given away. 
3 Wheat. 336. 

Jurisdiction is given to the courts of the United States 
in two classes of cases. In the first, their jurisdiction de- 
pends on the character of the cause, whoever may be the 
parties. This class comprehends ail cases in law and 
equity arising, &c. In the second class, the jurisdiction 
depends entirely on the character of the parties. In this 
class are comprehended controversies between, &e. If 
these be the parties, it is entirely unimportant who may be 
the subjects of the controversy, A case in law or equity 
consists of the rights of the one party as well as of the 
other, and it is said to arise under the Constitution or a 
law of the United States, whenever its correct decision 
s on the construction of either. Osborn v. United 
,, 9 "Wheat. 819. See also, 6 Wheat. 378. 
17 
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The original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court cannot 
be enlarged, but its appellate jurisdiction may be exercised 
in every case cognizable under the 3d Article of the Con- 
stitution, &c. 6 Wheat. 397. 

The executive department may constitutionally execute 
every law which the legislature may constitutionally make, 
and the judicial department may receive from the legisla- 
ture the power of construing every such law. 9 Wheat. 
733. 

Congress cannot by law assign the judicial department 
any duties but such as are of a judicial character ; that is, 
appointing the judges of the circuit court, to receive and 
determine upon claims of persons to be placed on the 
pension list 2 Dall. 409. 

The words of the Constitution must be taken to refer 
to the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of England. 
4 Dall. 426, 429. 

The authority given to the Supreme Court, by-the act 
establishing the judicial courts of the United States, to 
issue writs of mandamus to public officers, is not warranted 
by the Constitution, 1 Cranch, 176. 

An act of Congress cannot invest the Supreme Court 
with an authority not warranted by the Constitution. 1 
Cranch, 175, 176. 

The legislature of a State cannot annul the judgment 
or determine the jurisdiction of the courts of the United 
States. 5 Cranch, 115. 

Congress cannot vest any portion of the judicial power 
of the United States, except in courts ordained and estab- 
lished by itself. 1 Wheat 304, 380. 

The grant in the Constitution, to the United States, of 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, does not 
extend to a cession of the waters in which those cases 
may arise, or of the general jurisdiction over them. 3 
Wheat. 336. 
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ARTICLE III. 

SECTION II. 

Chiise 3. — The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
mitted within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 



Mr. Pinokney's Plan. — " AU criminal oiFences, except 
in cases of impeachment, shsill be tried in the State where 
they shall be committed. The trials shall be open and 
pubhc, and shall be by jury." 

This clause does not appear to have attracted any notice 
in the Convention, and was probably introduced by the 
committee of style and revision, upon their own motion. 
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ARTICLE III. 

SECTION ni. 

Treason against the United States, shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the pun- 
ishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attainted. 



Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " The legislature of the United 
States shall have the power to declare the punishinent of 
treason, which shall consist only in levying war against 
the United States, or any of them, or in adhering to their 
enemies. No person shall be convicted of treason but by 
the testimony of two witnesses." 

Committee on detail recommended the following : — 
" Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against the United States or any of them, 
and in adhering to the enemies of the United States or 
any of them. The legislature of the United States shall 
bave power to declare the punishment of treason. No 
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person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses. No attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, nor forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attiiinted." 

On motion of Mr. "Wilson, the words " or any of them " 
were stricken out, and the words " to the same overt Eict," 
after " witnesses " were added. 

Mr. Wilson and others still thought the clause ambigu- 
ous, and it was modified by general consent, bo as to read, 
" Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies." 

Col. Mason moved to add the words, " giving them aid 
and comfort" and Mr. L. Martin the words " or on con- 
fession in open court ; " both of which motions were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Dickinson thought the definition still vague, and 
suggested whether the two witnesses should concur in the 
same " overt act." 

Mr. Madison expressed the opinion that the definition 
of treason was too restricted, and that more latitude over 
the subject should be left to the discretion of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Morris thought Congress should have the exclusive 
right to declare what should constitute treason against the 
United States. In case of a contest between the United 
States and a particular State, the people of the latter must, 
under the disjunctive terms of the clause, be traitor to one 
or other authority. 

In order to remove this difficulty, the words " or any of 
them" were stricken out. 

Mr. Madison, — " This has not removed the embarrass- 
ment. The same act might be treason against the United 
States, as here defined, and against a particular State 
under its laws." 

17* 
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Dr. Johnson " was of opinion that there could be no 
treason against a particular State — the sovereignty being 
in the Union." 

Mr. Morris suggested the form in which the clause was 
finally adopted. 



Judicial Constructions. — There must be an actual levy- 
ing of war ; a conspiracy to subvert the government by 
force is not treason ; nor is the mere enlistment of men, 
who are not assembled, a levying of war. Ex parte Bol- 
man, 4 Cr, 75. No man can be convicted of treason who 
was not present when the war was levied. 2 Burr's Trial, 
401, 439. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION I. 

Clause 1. — Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State. And the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof 



Articles of Confederation. — " Full faith and credit shall 
be given in each of these States to the records, acts, and 
judicial proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every 
other State," 

The committee of detail gave the article the following 
form : — 

" Full faith shall be given in each State to the acts of 
the legislatures, and to records and judicial proceedings of 
the courts and magistrates of every other State." 

Mr. WiLLiAMSOx preferred the provision in the Articles 
of Confederation. 

Mr. PiNCKNEY wished the article to be recommitted, 
with a proposition " to establish uniform laws upon the 
subject of bankruptcies," &c. 

Mr. Randolph submitted the followine : — 
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" Whenever the act of any State, whether legislative, 
executive, or judiciary, shall be attested and exemplified, 
under the seal thereof, such attestation and exemplifica- 
tion shall be deemed, in other States, aa full proof of the 
existence of that act ; and its operation shall be binding 
in every other State in ail cases to which it may relate, 
and which are within the cognizance and jurisdiction of 
the State wherein the said act was done." 

Mr. G. MoBRiS moved the following: — 

" Full faith ought to be given, in each State, to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State ; and the legislature shall, by general laws, 
determine the proof and effect of such acts, records, and 
proceedings," 

These propositions were all referred to a select com- 
mittee, who reported the following : — 

" Full faith and credit ought to be given, in each State, 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings, of 
every other State ; and the legislature shall, by general 
laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect which 
judgments, obtained in one State, shall have in an- 
other." 

Mr. G. Morris, moved to strike out all after the word 
" effect " in the last line, and insert " thereof." 

Dr. JoiiNSON, "thought the amendment as worded, 
would authorize the general legislature to declare the 
effect of legislative acts of one State in another State." 

Mr. E.AMDOLPH " considered it as strengthening the 
general objection against the plan, that its definition of 
the powers of the government was so loose as to give it 
opportunities of usurping all State powers. He was 
for not going further than the report, which enables the 
legislature to provide for the effect of judgments." 
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The amendment of Mr. Morris prevailed. Yeas 6; 
Nays 3 (Maryland, Virginia, Georgia). 

On Mr. Madison's motion, " shall " was suhstituted for 
" ought to," and then the article was a 



Judicial Construction. — A judgment of a State court 
has the same credit, validity, and effect, in every court 
within the United States, which it had in the State in 
which it was rendered. Hampton v. McConneU, 3 Wheat. 
234. 

They have only such effect as they possessed in the 
State in which they were taken. Bank of Ala. v. Dalton, 
9 JIow. 538. See also, 1 Stat. 129, and 9 How. 528. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION II. 

llause 1. — The citizens of each State shall be enti- 
tled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 



Articles of Confederation. — "The better to secure and 
perpetuate mutual friendship and intercourse among the 
people of the diiTerent States in this Union, the iiee 
inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, 
and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several 
States ; and the people of each State shali have free 
ingiess'and regress to and from any other State, and shall 
enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, 
subject to the same duJies, impositions, and restrictions as 
the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided that such 
restriction shall not extend so far as to prevent the removal 
of property imported into any State, to any other State of 
which the ovi'ner is an inhabitant; provided, also, that no 
impositions, duties, or restriction shall be laid by any 
State, on the property of the United States, or either of 
them." 

The committee on detail, reported the clause as it 
stands in the Constitution. 

Gen. PiNCKNEY expressed his dissatisfaction with it as 
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reported. He wished " some provision should be included 
in favor of slave property." 

On its adoption, South Carolina voted nay, and Geor- 
gia was divided. All the other States voted in iiie atErm- 
ative 



Judicial Constructions. — Since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, no State can, by any subsequent law, make a 
foreigner, or any other description of persona, citizens of 
the United States, nor entitle them to the rights and priv- 
ileges secured to citizens by that instrument. Dred Scott 
V. Sanford, 19HOW.393. 

Citizenship, when spoken of in the Constitution, in ref- 
erence to the jurisdiction of federal courts, means nothing 
more than residence. Gas. v. Bal., 6 Pet. 761. 

A free negro, of the African race, whose ancestors were 
brought to this country and sold as slaves, is not a citi- 
zen within the meaning of the Constitution. Dred Scott 
V. Sanfotd, 19 How. 393. 

It does not embrace privileges conferred by the local 
laws of a State. Conner v. Elliot, 18 How. 591. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION 11. 

Clause 2. — A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having j urisdiction of the crime. 



Articles of Confederation. — "If any person guilty of, 
or charged with, treason, felony, or other high misde- 
meanor in any State, shall flee from justice, and be found 
in any of the United States, he shall, upon demand of the 
governor or executive power of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up and removed to the State havhig 
jurisdiction of the offence." 

This article was reported by the committee of detail, as 
it stood in the Articles of Confederation. 

In Convention, the words " other crime " were substi- 
tuted for "high misdemeanor," as more comprehensive 
and less liable to technical restriction. 

Mr. Butler moved to add a clause requiring "fugitive 
slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals." 

It was objected by Mr. Wilson, that " that would 
oblige the executive of the State to do it at the public 
expense." 
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Mr, Seerhan saw " no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant than a horse." 

The proposition was withdrawn for the present, and the 
article adopted, 



Judicial Construction. — It is not necessary that the crime 
alleged should constitute an offence at the common law. 
It is enough that it is a crime against the laws of the 
State from which he fled. Johnson v. Riley, 13 Geo, 97, 

A fugitive from justice maybe arrested and detained 
until a formal requisition can be made by the proper au- 
thority. Com. V. Deacon, 10 S. & R. 135 ; Dow's case, 6 
Harris, 39 ; Wm. Fetter's case, 3 Zabr, 311. 

The crime must have been committed in the State from 
which the party is claimed to have been a fugitive — and 
he must be actually a fugitive from that State. Ex parte 
Jos. Smith, 3 ATLean, 133. 

18 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION II. 

Clause 3, — No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereol) escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 



Articles of Confederation of the United Colonies of 
New England, adopted in 1643. 

" It is also agreed, that if any servant mn away from 
his master into any other of these confederated jurisdic- 
tions, that in such ease, upon the certificate of one magis- 
taate in the jurisdiction out of which the said servant 
fled, or upon other due proof, the said servant shall be 
delivered either to his master or to any other that pursues 
and brings such certificate or proof," 

In the Constitutional Convention — The clause requiring 
the rendition of fugitives from justice to be delivered up, 
being under consideration, — 

Mr. BuTLEK and Mr. C. Piwckket, " moved to requhe 
fagitive slaves ami serixmts to be dehvered up like crimi- 
nals." 

Mr. Wilson suggested that the eifect of that proposi- 
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tion would be to " oblige the executive of a State to do 
it at the public expense." 

Mr, Sherman " saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant than a horse." 

Mr. Butler then withdrew the proposition, and at a 
subsequent day moved it, as an independent proposition, 
as follows : — 

" If any person bound to service or labor in any of the 
United States shall escape into another State, he shall 
not be discharged from such service or labor, in conse- 
quence of any regulations subsisting in the State to which 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
claiming their service or labor." This was now agreed to 
without a division, being regarded as a part of the com- 
promise for the authority given to Congress to pass navi- 
gation laws by majority vote. 

Mr. Madison says, that when this article, as reported 
by the committee of style and arrangement, was under 
consideration, " on motion of Mr. Rasdolph, the word 
' servitude ' was struck out and ' service ' unanimously 
inserted, the former being thought to express the condi- 
tion of slaves, and the latter the obligation of free 
persons." 



Judicial Constructions. — This includes apprentices. 
Bouler v. Cuin, 1 Am. Law Rep. 654. 

This does not extend to the case of a slave voluntarily 
carried by his master into another State, and there leav- 
ing him under the protection of some law declaring him 
free. Vaughan v. Williams, 3 McLean, 530. Slavery is 
a municiped regulation ; is local, and cannot exist without 
authority of law. Miller v. McQuerry, 5 McLean, 469. 
But the question, whetJier slaves are made free by going 
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into a State in which slavery is not tolerated, with the 
permission of their master, is purely one of local law, 
and to be determined by the courts of the State in which 
they are found. Stroder v. Graham, 10 Howard, 82 ; 
Dred Scott v. Sanford, 19 How. 396. 

The owner of a slave is clothed with full authority in 
every State of the Union, to seize and recapture his slave, 
whenever he can do it without a breach of the peace or 
any illegal violence. Prigg v. Pa. 16 Pet. 539. But it 
is under the Constitution and laws of the United States 
only, that the owner of a slave has a right to reclaim him 
in a State where slavery does not exist There is no 
principle in the common law, in the law of nations or of 
nature which authorizes such recapture. Giltna v. Gorham, 
4 McLean, 412. The Constitution recognizes slaves eis 
property, and pledges the general government to protect 
it. Dred Scott V. San. 19 How. 395. 

A statute which punishes harboring or secreting a slave 
is not unconstitutional. Moore v. Illinois, 14 How. 13. 

The 2d See. 4th Art. of the Constitution, does not 
extend to a slave voluntarily caiTied by his master into 
another State and then left under the protection of a law 
declaring him free, but to slaves escaping from one State 
to another. Butler v. Hopper, 1 "Wash. C. C. R. 499. 
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AKTICLE IV. 

SECTION in. 

Clause 1. — New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union ; but no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the ( 



Articles of Confederation. — " Canada acceding to this 
confederation, and joining in the measures of the United 
States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all the ad- 
vantages of this Union, but no other colony shall be admit- 
ted into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by 
nine States." 

Mr. Randolph's Plan. — " That provision ought to be 
made for the admission of States lawfully arising within 
the limits of the United States, whether from a voluntary 
junction of government and territory or otherwise, with 
the consent of a number of voices in the national legisla- 
ture less than the whole." 

Mr. Pinckney's Plan. — " The legislature shall have 
power to admit new States into the Union on the same 
terms with the original States, provided that two thirds of 
tJie members present in both houses agree." 
18 • 
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Mr. Patterson's (N.J.) Plan. — " That provision be 
made for the admission of new States into the Union." 

These several propositions having been considered in 
the committee of the whole, they reported the follovifing : — 

" That provision ought to be made for the admission of 
States, lawfully arising within the limits of the United 
States, whether from a voluntary junction of government 
and territory, or otherwise, with the consent of a number 
of voices in the national legislature, less than the whole." 

The Convention concurred in this report, and sent the 
clause to the committee of detail. 

Report of Committee of Detail. — " New States, lawfully 
constituted or established within the limits of the United 
States, may be admitted by the legislature, into this gov- 
ernment ; but to such admission, the consent of two thirds 
of the members present in each house, shall be necessary. 
If a new State shall arise within the limits of any of the 
present States, the consent of the legislatures of such 
States shall also be necessary to its admission. If the 
admission be consented to, the new States shall be admit- 
ted on the same terms with the original States. But the 
legislature may make conditions with the new States con- 
cerning the public debt which shall be then subsisting." 

Mr. Morris moved to strike out, " If the admission be 
consented to," &c., to the end of the paragraph, — not 
wishing to bind Congress to admit the western States on 
such terms- 
Mr. Madison insisted that the " western States neither 
would nor ought to submit to a union which degraded 
them from an equal rank with the other States." 
Mr. SriERJdAKf was for equality among the States. 
Mr. Williamson was for leaving the terms to Congress. 
Mr. Morris having modified his motion, it was adopted 
in the following form : — 
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" New States may be admitted by the legislature into 
the Union ; but no new State shall be erected within the 
limits of any of the present States, without the consent 
of the legislature of such State, as well as of the general 
legislature." 

On motion of Mr. DiCKlNBON, the clause in regard to the 
junction of two or more States was added, and the clause 
was referred to the committee of style and revision. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION m, 

Ihuse 2. — The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State. 



Mr. Madison proposed the following aciditional powera 
to be vested in Congi^ess. 

" To dispose of tiie unappropriated lands of the United 
States. 

" To institute temporary governments for new States 
arising therein." 

Referred to a general committee. 

The subject of the admission of new States being under 
consideration, — 

Mr. Carroll moved the following : — 

" Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this Consti- 
tution shall be construed to affect the claim of the United 
States to vacant lands ceded to them by the treaty of 
peace." 

Mr. WiLBOM. — " There was nothing in the Constitution 
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affecting, one way or the other, the claims of the United 
States, and it was best to insert nothing, leaving every 
thing on that litigated subject in statu quo." 

Mr. Madison " considered the claim of the United 
States as in fact favored by the jurisdiction of the judicial 
power of the United States over controversies to which 
they should be parties. He thought it best to be silent on 
the subject. He did not view the proviso of Mr. Carroll 
aa dangerous ; but to make it neutral and fair, it ought to 
go further and declare that the claims of particular States 
Eilso should not be affected." 

Mr, Sheiiman and Mr. Baldwin favored the proviso, 
with Mr. Madison's amendment. 

Mr. Carroll modified his amendment so as to read: — 

" Nothing in this constitution shall be construed to 
alter the claims of the United States or of the individual 
States to the western territory ; but all such claims shall 
be examined into by the Supreme Court of the United 
States." 

Mr. G. Morris proposed as a substitute the follow- 
ing:— 

" The legislature shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States ; 
and nothing in this Constitution contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims, either of the United 
States or of any particular State." 

Mr. L, Martin moved to add : — 

" But all such claims may be examined into and de- 
cided upon, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States." 

Mr, Morris thought the addition unnecessary, as the 
Supreme Court was aheady invested with jurisdiction in 
all cases where the United States were a party. 
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Mr. Maettn'S amendment was rejected, and the propo- 
sition of Mr. Morris agreed to, Maryland alone voting in 
the negative. 

Mr. Madison, in connection with his amendment to 
authorize Congress " to institute temporary governments 
for new States," remarked that the Congress of the Con- 
federation had been embarrassed by the want of power to 
institute territorial governments in that portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States outside of the territorial juris- 
dictions of the State authorities ; and had been compelled 
to usurp the power to organize such governments. He 
thought the power should be speeifieaDy given to the leg- 
islature of the United States. The committee, to whom 
his motion was referred, made no report on the subject, 
and it does not seem to have attracted any further atten- 
tion. 



Judicial Constructions. ■ — The term territory, in this 
clause, is merely descriptive of one kind of property, and 
is equivalent to the term lands. U. S. V. Gratiot, 14 Pet. 
537. 

This clause applies only to territory within the char- 
tered limits of some one of the States, when they were 
colonies of Great Britain. It does not apply to territory 
acquired by the present federal government, by treaty or 
conquest from a foreign nation. Dred Scott v. Sanford, 
19 How. 395. 

The right to govern would seem to be the inevitable 
consequence of the right to acquire territory. Am. Ins. 
Co. V. Canter, 1 Pet. 549 ; U. S. v. Gratiot, 14 Pet. 537 ; 
Cross V. Harrison, 16 How. 194. 

The United States, under the present Constitution, 
cannot acquire territory to be held as a colony, to be 
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goTerncd at its will and pleasure. But it may acquire 
territory which, at the time, has not a population that fits 
it to become a State, and may govern it as a territory, 
until it has a population which, in the judgment of 
Congress, entitles it to be admitted as a State of the 
Union. During the time it remains a territory, Congress 
may legislate over it, within the scope of its constitutional 
powers, in relation to citizens of the United States, — and 
may establish a territorial government — and the form of 
this local government must be regulated by the discretion 
of Congress, — but with powers not exceeding those 
which Congress itself, by the Constitution, is authorized 
to exercise over citizens of the United States, in respect 
to their rights of persons or rights of property. The 
territory thus acquired is acquired by the people of the 
United States, for their common and equal benefit ; and 
every citizen has a right to takd with him into the terri- 
tory any article of property, including his slaves ; which 
the Constitution recognizes as property, and pledges 
the federal government for its protection. Drcd Scott v. 
Sanford, 19 How. 395. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

SECTION IV. 

The United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on application of the legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 



Mr. Uandolph's Plan, — "That a republican govern- 
ment and the territory of each State, except in the 
instance of a voluntary junction of government and terri- 
tory, ought to be guarantied by the United States to each 
State." 

Mr. PiNCKNES's Plan. — " On the application of the 
legislature of a State, the United States shall protect it 
against domestic insurrection." 

On these propositions the committee of the whole 
house reported : — 

" That a republican constitution and its existing laws 
ought to be guarantied to each State by the United 
States." 

On motion by Mr. WiLSON, the following was substi- 
tuted : — 

" That a republican form of government shall be guar- 
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antied to each State ; and that each State shall be pro- 
tected against foreign and domestic violence," In this 
form it was referred to the committee on detail, who 
reported the two following clauses : — 

Congress shall have the power — "to subdue a rebel- 
lion in any State, on tlie application of its legislature." 

2. " The United States shall guaranty to each State a 
republican form of government; and shall protect each 
State against foreign invasions, and, on the application of 
its legislature, against domestic violence." 

Motions to strike out — "on the appKcation of its 
legislature against," and to substitute " insurrections," for 
" domestic violence," were rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Dickinson, " or executive " after " leg- 
islature," was added. 

19 
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ARTICLE V. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratificar 
tion may be proposed by the Congress ; provided 
that no amendment which may be made prior to 
the year one tiiousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no State without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 



Articles of Qmfederatum. — " And the articles of this 
confederation shall be inyiolably observed by every State, 
and the Union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any alteration 
at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, 
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and be afterwards confirmed by the legislature of every 
State." 

Mr. Uahdolph's Plan. — " That provision ought to be 
made for the amendment of the articles of Union when- 
soever it shall seem necessary ; and that the assent of the 
national legislature ought not to be required thereto." 

Mr, Pinckney's Plan. — " If two thirds of the legisla- 
tures of the States apply for the same, the legislature of 
the United States shall call a convention for the purpose 
of amending the Constitution ; or should Congress, with 
the consent of two thirds of each house, propose to the 
States amendments to the same, the agreement of two 
thirds of the legislatures of the States shall be sufficient to 
make the said amendments parts of the Constitution," 

On these propositions the committee of the whole re- 
ported, " That provision ought to be made for the amend- 
ment of the articles," which was agreed to, and referred to 
the committee on detail, who gave it the following form : — 

" On the application of the legislatures of two thirds of 
the States in the Union, for an amendment of this Con- 
stitution, the legislature of the United States shall call a 
convention for that purpose." 

Mr. Sheeman proposed to amend the report by adding 
the following : — "Or the legislature may propose amend- 
ments to the several States for their approbation ; but no 
amendments shall be binding until consented to by the 
several States." 

Mr. Wilson moved to amend the amendment so as to 
make it competent for three fourths of the States to make 
amendments, which was agi'eed to. Mr. Madison then 
offered the following substitute : — 

" The legislature of the United States, whenever two 
thii"ds of both houses shall deem necessary, or on the 
application of two thirds of the legislatures of the several 
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States, shaJl propose amendments to this Uonstdtiition, 
■which shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part 
thereof, when the same shall have been ratified by three 
fom-ths at least of the legislattirea of the several States, or 
by conventions in three fourths thereof, as one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the legislature of 
the United States." 

Mr, RuTLEDOE " said he never would agree to give a 
power by vifhich the articles relating to slaves might be 
altered by the States not interested in that property, and 
prejudiced against it." 

To obviate this objection, the following was added : — 

" Provided that no arrangements which may be made 
prior to the year 1808, shall in any manner affect the fourth 
and fifth sections of the seventh article." 

In this form the substitute was adopted. 

Mr. Sherman proposed, as an additional proviso, " that 
no State should be affected in its internal police, or de- 
prived of its equality in the Senate." 

Mr. Madison opposed this motion, and it was lost ; but 
on the manifestation of very decided dissatisfaction on the 
part of Connecticut, New Jersey, and Delaware, Mr. Mor- 
ris renewed so much of Mr. Sherman's motion as related 
to the equal sufirage in the Senate, and it was agreed to 
without a division. 

Mr. Randolph offered the following, and remarked that 
if it were not adopted, it would be impossible for him to 
sign the instrument : — 

" That amendments to the plan might be offered by the 
State conventions, which should be submitted to, and 
finally decided on by another general convention." 

On this proposition, all the States voted in the negative. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Clause 1. — All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into before the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the confedera- 
tion. 



Articles of Confederation. — "AH bills of credit emitted, 
moneys borrowed, and debts contracted, by or under the 
authority of Congress, before the assembhng of the 
United States, in pursuance of the present confederation, 
shall be deemed and considered a charge against the 
United States, for payment and satisfaction, whereof the 
said United States, and the pubUe faith, are hereby sol- 
emnly pledged." 

Mr. E.DTLEDGE — the subject having given rise to con- 
siderable discussion — moved the appointment of a grand 
committee " to consider the necessity and expediency of 
the United States assuming all the State debts." The 
committee was ordered. Yeas — Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 6. 
Nays — New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, 4. 

Gov. Livingston reported, from the committee the fol- 
lowing : " The legislature of the United States shall have 
power to fulfil the engagements which have been entered 
into by Congress, and to discharge, as weU the debts of 
19* 
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ttie United States, as the debts incurred by the several 
States during the late war, for the common defence and 
general welfare." 

Mr. Sherman and Mj. Williamson proposed that pro- 
vision should be made for settling the war accounts upon 
the principle adopted for the ratio of taxation and repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Ellsworth thought it unnecessary specially to con- 
fer the power to fulfil the public engagements, as the 
United States were already bound to do so. 

Mr. Randolph and Mr. Madison thought that, although 
the United States would be bound, the new government 
would have no authority in the case, unless it was 
specially given. 

Mr, Geret regarded it essential that specific provision 
should be made " so that no pretext might remain for get- 
ting rid of the pubhc engagements." 

Mr. G. Morris moved the following substitute : — 

" The legislature shall discharge the debts and fulfil the 
engagements of the United States." This was carried 
unanimously. But subsequently, on motion of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, the above clause of the Constitution was substi- 
tuted. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Clause 2. — This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United Sta,tes, 
shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 



Articles of Confederation. — "Every State shall abide 
by the determinations of the United States in Congresa 
assembled, on all queations which, by this confederation, 
are submitted to them. And the articles of this confed- 
eration shaU be inviolably observed by every State, and 
the Union shall be perpetual.*' 

Mr. Pattbrsok's Plax. ■ — " That aU acts of the United 
States in Congress, made by virtue and in pursuance of 
the powers hereby, and by the Articles of Confederation 
vested in them, and aU treaties made and ratified under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the respective States, so far forth as those acts or 
treaties shall relate to the said States or their citizens ; 
and that the judiciary of the several States shall be bound 
thereby in their decisions, any thing in the respective laws 
of the individual States to the eontrary notwithstanding,'' 
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The clause in Mr. Randolph's resolutions, giving Con- 
gress power "to negative all laws passed by the several 
States contravening, in the opinion of the national legis- 
lature, the articles of union or any treaty subsisting under 
the authority of the Union ; and to call forth the force of 
the Union against any member of the Union failing to 
fuliil its duty under the articles thereof," being under con- 
sideration, ^ 

Mr, Luther Mabtin moved as a substitute, the above 
clause of Mr. Patterson's plan, which was agreed to. This 
was finaDy modified, on motion of Mr. Rutlbdoe, so as to 
read nearly as it stands in the Constitution. 



Judicial Constructions. — Whenever a right grows out of, 
or is protected by a treaty, it is sanctioned against all the 
laws and judicial decisions of the States; and whoever 
has this right, it is to be protected. Owings v. Nor. Les. 
5 Cranch, 348. 

But though a treaty is the law of the land, and its pro- 
visions must be regarded by the courts as equivalent to an 
act of the legislature, when it operates directly on a sub- 
ject, yet if it be merely a stipulation for future legislation 
by Congress, it addresses itself to the political and not to 
the judicial department, and the latter must await the 
action of the former. Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet. 253. 

A treaty duly ratiiied is the supreme law of the land, 
and the courts have no power to examine into the author- 
ity of the persons by whom it was entered into on behalf 
of the foreign nation. Doe v. Braden, 16 How. 635. 

Though a treaty is the law of the land, under the Con- 
stitution, Congress may repeat it, so far as it is a munici- 
pal law, provided its subject-matter be within the legisla- 
tive power, Taylor v. Morton, 2 Curt. C. C. 454. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Clause 3. — The Senators and Eepresentativcs before 
mentioned, and tlie members of the several State 
legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be boimd by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United States. 



Mr. Raetdolph's Plan. — ■ " That the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judiciary powers, within the several States, 
ought to be bound by oath, to support the articles of 
Union." 

Mr. WiLLTAMSON Suggested that a reciprocal oath should 
be requhed from the national officers, to support the gov- 
ernments of the States. 

On motion of Mr. Gerry, " and officers of the national 
govemmeM" was inserted after the words " several States." 

Mr. PiNCKNET moved to add, " No religious test or 
qualification shall ever be annexed to any oath of office 
under the authority of the United States-" 

These several propositions having been agreed to and 
referred to the committee of detail, were reported in the 
following form: — 

" The members of the legislatures and the executive and 
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judicial officers of the United States, and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath to support this Constitu- 
tion." 

Mr. C. PiNCENEY renewed his motion in regard to relig- 
ious tests, aiid it was agreed to, and the clause was sent 
to the comnuttee of style and arrangement. 
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ARTICLE VII. 



The ratification of tlie conventions of nine States, 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 



The articles of confederation were tatilietl by the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. Randolph's Plan. — " That the amendments which 
shah be oifered to the confederation by the convention 
ought, at a proper time or times, after the approbation of 
Congress, to be submitted to an assembly or assemblies of 
representatives, recommended by the several legislatures to 
be expressly chosen by the people, to consider and decide 
thereon." 

Mr. Ellsworth moved its reference " to the legislatures 
of the States ;" and Mr. G. MOKKis, " to a general con- 
vention to be chosen by the people, and authorized to con- 
sider, amend, and establish the plan," neither of which 
was received with favor. 

Mr. Sherman expressed the opinion that the assent of 
Congress and the subsequent ratification of the several 
State legislatures would give the Constitution the proper 
sanction. 

Mr. Madison regarded it as essential that the direct 
action of the people should be had; and that the new 
Constitution should be ratified in the most unexceptiona- 
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ble form by the supreme authority of the people them- 
scItcb. 

Mr. Gerrt was apprehensive that the Constitutioii 
would be defeated if it shoald be subjected to the direct 
action of the people. 

Mr. "Wilson " hoped the provision for ratifying would 
be put on such a footing as to admit of a partial union, 
with a door open for the accession of the rest." 

Mr. PiNCKNEY proposed) that if nine States should ratify 
it it should be put into operation between such States. 

These several propositions were sent to the committee 
on detail, who reported the following: — 

" The ratifications of the conventions of States 

shall be sufficient for organizing this Constitution." 

Mr. "WiLSOS proposed to fill the blank with " seven." 

Mr. Sherman named " t«n," as the present articles re- 
quired unanimity to make changes. 

Mr. Randolph thought " nine " the proper number, 
"being a respectable majority." 

Mr. Mabison remarked that, " if the blank should be 
filled with ' seven,' ' eight,' or ' nine,' the Constitution as 
it stands might be put in force over the whole body of 
the people, though less than a majority of them should 
ratify it." 

Mr. Wn^ON. — " As the Constitution stands, the States 
only which ratify it can be bound." 

Mr. Butler w^as for filling the blank with " nine." " He 
revolted at the idea that one or two States should restrain 
the rest from consulting their safety." 

Mr. Cakeoll moved " thirteen " — " unanimity being 
necessEiry to dissolve the existing confederacy." 

On motion of Mr. King the words " between said 
States " were added. 

Mr. Mabison moved to fill the blank with the foUow- 
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ing : — " Any seven or more States entitled to thirty-three 
members at least, in the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the allotment made in the third section of the 
fourth article," thus requiring the concurrence of a major- 
ity both of the States and people. 

The questions were then taken on filhng the blank, and 
" thirteen " and " t«n " were severally rejected. The ques- 
tion being on " nine " — 

Col. Mason remarked that he was for preserving ideas 
familiar to the people. Nine States had been required in 
all great cases imder the Confederation, and that number, 
on that account, was preferable. 

On the question for this number — the vote was, yeas 8, 
nays 3, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, voting 
in the negative. 
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ARTICLE I. 



3 shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 



Mr. Charles Pinckney's Plan of a Federal Constitu- 
tion, submitted to the Convention, contained the follow- 
ing:— 

" The legislature of the United States shall pass no law 
on the subject of religion, nor touching or abridging the 
liberty of the press," 

The New Hampshire convention, in adopting the Con- 
stitution, proposed the following amendment : — 

" Congress shall make no laws touching religion, or to 
infringe the rights of conscience." 

The Virginia and North Carolina conventions recom- 
mended the following : — 

" That the people have a right peaceably to £ 

(230) 
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together to consult for the common good, or to instruct 
their representatives ; and every citizen has a right to pe- 
tition or to apply to the legislature for a redress of 
grievances. 

" That the people have a right to freedom of speech, 
and of writing and publishing their sentiments ; that the 
freedom of the press is one of the greatest bulwarks of 
liberty and ought not to be violated. 

" That no particuJar religious society ought to be 
favored or established by law in preference to others." 

In the House of E«presentatives, Mr. Tucker, of South 
Carolina, moved to add after " grievances " — and " to 
instruct their representatives." 

Mr. Geery, of Massachusetts, advocated, and Mr. Mad- 
ison opposed the amendment, and it was rejected, yeas 10, 
nays 41. 



Judicial Construction. — The legislature may enact laws 
more effectually to enable all sects to accomplish the great 
objects of religion by giving them corporate rights for the 
management of property, &c 6 Craach, 43. 
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ARTICLE II. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed. 



The Virginia and New York conventions, for adopting 
the Constitation, proposed tlie following amendment: — 

" That the people have a right to keep and bear arms ; 
that a well-regulated militia, composed of the body of the 
people, trained to arms, is ihe proper, natnrEd, and safe 
defence of a free Stai«," and " that any person religiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms, ought to be exempted, upon 
payment of an equivalent to employ another in bis stead." 

The New Hampshire convention proposed : — 

" Congress shall never disarm any citizen, unless such as 
are or have been in actual rebellion." 
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ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 



Mr. PiNCKNBY, in the Constitutional Convention, pro- 
posed the following: — 

" No soldier shall be quartered in any house, in time of 
peace, without consent of the owner." 

The Virginia and North Carohna conventions, for 
adopting the Constitution, proposed the above clause as 
an amendment. 



30* 
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ARTICLE lY. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly- 
describing the place to be searched, and the per^ 
sons or things to be seized. 



The Virginia and North Carolina conventions f 
as an amendment : — 

" That every freeman has a right to be secure from all 
unreasonable searches and seizures of his person, his 
papers, and his property," &c. 



Judicial Constructions. — This refers only to processes 
to be issued under the authority of the United States. 
Smith V. Maryland, 18 How. 71. And it has no appUea- 
tions to proceedings for the recovery of debts. Murray's 
Lessee y. Hob. Land & Ins. Co. 18 How. 372. See also 
Exparte Eurford, 3 Cr. 448. 
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ARTICLE V. 



No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamons crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia when in actual service, in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself; nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 



The Massachusetts and New Hampshire conventions 
recommended the following amendment: — 

" That no person shall be tried for any crime, by which 
he may incur an infamous punishment, or loss of life, 
until he be first indicted by a grand jury, except in such 
cases aa may arise in the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces." 

The Virginia and North Carohna conventions, recom- 
mended by way of amendments a bill of rights ; among 
which were the following : — 

" That in all capital and criminal prosecutions a man 
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hath a right to demand the cause and nature of his accu- 
sation, to be conftontcd with his accusers and witnesaes, 
to call for evidence, and be allowed counsel in his favor, 
and to a fair and speedy trial by an impartial jury of the 
vicinage, without whose unanimous consent he cannot 
be found guilty (except in the government of the land 
and naval forces) ; nor can he be compelled to give 
evidence against himself." 

" That no freeman ought to be taken, imprisoned, or dis- 
seized of his freehold, hberties, privileges, or franchises, or 
outlawed, or exiled, or in any manner destroyed, or de- 
prived of his life, liberty, or property, but by the law of the 
land." 



Judicial Constructions. — The court may discharge a 
jury from giving a verdict without the consent of the 
prisoner, whenever in their opinion there is a manifest 
necessity for such an act, or the ends of public justice 
would be otherwise defeated. U. S. v. Perez, 9 "Wheat. 
579. See also, 18 How. 276. 

The larit clause of this article is only a limitation to 
the power of the general government ; it has no appUea- 
tion to the legislation of the several States. Barron v. 
Mayor of Baltimore, 7 Pet. 243. 

These amendments to the Constitution aie exclusively 
restrictions upon the federal power, intended to prevent 
interference with the rights of the States and of their 
citizens. Fox v. Ohio, 5 How. 434. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speed/ and public trial, by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law; 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 



[See recommendation of Virginia under the preceding 
article.] 



Judicial Constructions. — It is only intended that this 
right of trial by jury shall be secured for those charged 
with crimes which, by our former laws and customs, had 
been tried by jury, U. S. v. Duane, WaU, 106. 

Any person charged with a crime in the courts of the 
United States, has a right before as well as after indict- 
ment, to the process of the court to compel the attendance 
of his witnesses. 1 Burr's Trial, 179. 
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ARTICLE VII. 



In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 



ARTICLE VIII. 



! bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 



ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 



The Virginia and North CaroUna conventions recom- 
mend the following amendment : — 
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" That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted." 



Judicial Constructions. — This includes not merely 
modes of proceeding known to the common law, but all 
suits, not of equity or admirtilty jurisdiction, in which legal 
righte are to be settled and determined. Parsons v. Bul- 
ford, 3 Pet 433 ; United States v. La Vengeance, 3 DalL 
297 ; Webster v. Eeid, 11 How. 437. 

The right of the trial by jury is for the benefit of the 
parties litigating, and may be waived by them. United 
States V. Eathbone, 3 Paine, 578. 

The circuit courts have no power to order a peremp- 
tory nonsuit against the will of the plaintiff Elmore v. 
Grimes, 1 Pet. 469. See also, 6 Pet. 598. 

The common law, alluded to, is not the common law of 
any individual State, but the common law of England ; 
according to which, facts once tried by a jury, are never 
reexamined, unless a new trial be granted in the discretion 
of the court before which the suit is depending, for good 
cause shown, or unless the judgment of such court be re- 
versed by a superior tribunal, &c. United States v. Won- 
son, 1 Gall. 20. 
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AETICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 



The Massachusetts and New Hampshire conventions 
recommended the following amendment : — 

" That it be explicitly declared that all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution, are re- 
served to the several States to be by them exercised." 

The South Carolina convention "Resolved, that no sec- 
tion or paragraph of the said Constitution warrants a con- 
struction that the States do not retain every power not 
expressly relinquished by them and vested in the general 
government of the Union." 

The Virginia convention proposed: — 

" That each State in the Union shall respectively retain 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this 
Constitution delegated to the Congress of the United 
States, or to the departments of the Federal Government." 
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ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 



Judicial Constructions. — If the State be not ii 
a defendant, though its interests may be afl'ected by the 
decision, the courts of the United States are bound to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction. Lon. R. E, Co. v. Letson, 2 How. 
550. 

A State by becoming interested with others in a bank- 
ing or trading corporation, or by owning all the capital 
stock, does not impart to that corporation any of its priv- 
ileges or prerogatives. It lays down its sovereignty, so 
far as respects the transactions of the corporation. Bank 
of the United States v. Planters Bank of Ga, 9 Wheat. 
904 ; Dorrington v. Bank of Alabama, 13 How. 12. 

21 
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ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom at least shall not be an inhab- 
itant of the same State with themselves; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person voted 
for as Vice-President; and they shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and 
of the number of votes for each ; ■which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted; the person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list 
of those voted for as President, the House of 
Kepresentatives shall choose immediately by bal- 
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lot the President. But in choosing the President, 
the votes shall be taken by States, the representor 
tion from each State having one vote ; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President as in the case 
of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President 

The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed ; and if no person have a ma^ 
jority, then, from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President : a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President, shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
President of the United States. 



By the Constitution, as originally adopted, each of the 
" electors " was required to vote for two persons, without 
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designating which of them it was intended should be 
President or which to be vice-president; and the candi- 
date receiving the largest number of votes, being a major- 
ity of the whole number, was to be President, and the 
next highest, vice-president. 

In the presidential election of 1800, Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr were the candidates of the repubhcan 
party, and John Adams and C. C. Plnckney of the fed- 
ersd party. Jefferson and Burr received seventy-three 
votes each, and Mr. Adams sixty-live. No person had 
received the highest number of votes, and consequently 
the election devolved on the House of Representatives. 
Although there was not the slightest doubt as to which 
of the candidates was the actual choice of the people, 
when the House of Bepresentatives proceeded to the 
election, eight States voted for Jefferson, six for Burr, and 
two were divided, aud it was not until the thirty-fifth bal- 
lot that a choice was effected. This bold attempt by a 
party in the House of Representatives, to counteract and 
resist the clearly expressed will of the people, led to the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Note. — The time tor the meeting of the electors is the first Wednea- 
day in December ~- and the time for counting the votes is the second 
Wednesday in February. 1 Stat. 239. 
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CLOSING PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE CONVENTION AND OP THE CONGKESS, 

In Convention, Monday, September 17, 1787. — Present: 
The States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Mr. Hamilton from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Resolved, That the preceding Constitution be laid 
before the United States in Congress assembled, and that 
it is the opinion of this Convention that it should after- 
wards be submitted to a Convention of delegates, chosen 
in each State by the people thereof, under the recom- 
mendation of its legislature, for their assent and ratifica- 
tion ; and that each Convention, ^senting to and ratify- 
iiig the same, should give notice thereof, to the United 



Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Convention, that 
as soon as the Conventions of nine States shall have 
ratified this Constitution, the United States in Congress 
assembled should fix a day on which electors should be 
appointed by the States which shall have ratified the 
same, and a day on which the electors should assemble to 
vote for the President, and the time and place for com- 
mencing proceedings under this Constitution. That after 
such publication the electors should be appointed, and the 
senators and representatives elected ; that the electors 
should meet on the day fixed for the election of the 
President, and should transmit then: votes certified, signed, 
sealed, and directed, as the Constitution requires, to the 
•21" 
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Secretary of the United States in Congress assembled; 
that the senators and representativeB should convene at 
the time and place assigned; that the senators should 
appoint a president of the Senate, for the sole purpose of 
receiving, opening, and counting the votes for President ; 
and that, after he shall be chosen, the Congress, together 
with the President, should without delay, proceed to 
execute this Constitution. 

By the unanimous order of the Convention. 

George "Washington, President. 

William Jackson, Secretary/. 

In Convention, September 17, 1787. — Sh : We have 
now the honor to submit to the consideration of the 
United States in Congress assembled, that Constitution 
which has' appeared to us the most advisable, 

The friends of our country have long seen and desired 
that the power of making war, peace, and treaties, that of 
levying money and regulating commerce, and the corre- 
spondent executive and judicial authorities, should be fully 
and efFectuaJIy vested in the general government of the 
Union ; but the impropriety of delegating such extensive 
trust to one body of men is evident: hence results the 
necessity of a different organization. 

It is obviously impracticable, in the federal government 
of these States, to secure all rights of independent sover- 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety 
of all. Individuals entering into society must give up a 
share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of 
the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance as on the object to be obtained. It is at all times 
difficult to draw with precision the line between tiiose 
rights which must be surrendered and those which may 
be reserved ; and on the present occasion this difficulty 
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was increased by a difference among the several States as 
to their situation, extent, habits, and particular interests. 

In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest in- 
terest of every true American — the consolidation of ovx 
Union — in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, perhaps our national existence. This important 
consideration, seriously and deeply impressed on o r 
minds, led each State in the Convention to be less rigid 
on points of inferior magnitude than might have been 
otherwise expected ; and thus the Constitution which we 
now present is the result of a spirit of amity, and of that 
mutual deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
our political situation rendered indispensable. 

That it will meet the full and entii-e approbation of 
every State, is not, perhaps, to be expected ; but each will 
doubtless consider that, had her interest been alone con- 
sulted, the consequences might have been particularly 
disagreeable or injurious to others ; that it is liable to as 
few exceptions as could reasonably have been expected, 
we hope and believe ; that it may promote the lasting 
welfare of that country so dear to us all, and secure her 
freedom and happiness, is our most ardent wish. 

With great respect, we have the honor to be, sir, youi 
excellency's most obedient humble servants. 

By unanimous order of the Convention. 

Geobgb WASmNSTON, President. 

His Excellency the President of Congress. 

United States in Congress Assembled. 
Friday, September 28, 1787. — Present: New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, and from Maryland, Mr. Ross. 
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5 having received the report of the Convention 
lately assembled in Philadelphia, — 

Resolved, unanimously, That the said report, with the 
resolutions and letter accompanying the same, be trans- 
mitted to the several legislatures, in order to be submitted 
to a convention of delegates chosen in each State by the 
people thereof, in conformity to the resolves of the Con- 
vention made and provided in that case. 

The United States in Congress Assembled. 

Saturday, September 13, 1788. — Congress assembled. 
Present : New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Yftrk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; and from Rhode 
Island, Mr. Arnold, and from Delaware, Mr Kearny 

On the question to agree to the proposition which was 
yesterday postponed by the State of Dela'w are, the ye^s 
and nays being required by Mr. Oilman — 
New Hampshire Mi Tilnn i 

Massachuselts Mr Dai a 

ThaU.he) 

Connecticut Mr HuntiDirton 

Wailswortii 

JVew York Mr Hamilton 

New Jersey Mr Ch ke 



Penjisylva 



Mr Iiw 



Real 
Mr Grffin 
Ala lison 
Carr ngton 
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So it was resolved in the affirmative, as follows : — 
Whereas the Convention assembled in Philadelphia, 
pursuant to the resolution of Congress of the 21st of 
Febraary, 1787, did, on the 17th of September in the 
same year, report to the United States in Congress 
assembled a Constitution for the people of the United 
States; whereupon Congress, on the 28th of the same 
September, did resolve, unanimously, " That the said 
report, with the resolutjons and letter accompanying the 
same, be transmitted to the several legislatures, in order 
to be submitted to a Convention of delegates, chosen in 
each State by the people thereof, in conformity to the 
resolves of the Convention made and provided in that 
case : " And whereas the Constitution so reported by the 
Convention, and by Congress transmitted to the several 
legislatures, has been ratified in the manner therein de- 
clared to be sufficient for the establishment of the same, 
and such ratifications, duly authenticated, have been 
received by Congress, and are filed in the office of the 
Secretary ; therefore — 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be 
the day for appointing electors in the several States, 
which, before the said day, shall have ratified the said 
Constitution ; that the first Wednesday in February next 
be the day for the electors to assemble in their respective 
States, and vote for a President ; and that the first 
Wednesday in March next be the time, and the present 
seat of Congress (New York) the place, for commencing 
the proceedings under the said Constitution. 
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Of James Madison to Edmund Randolph, suggestikg uis 
Views op a Federal Constitution, 

New Yoek, April 8, 1787. 

Deak Sir, — .... I am glad to find that you are turning 
your thoughts towards the husiness of May nest. My despair 
of your finding the necessary leisure, as signified in one of your 
letters, with the probahihty that some leading propositions, at least, 
would be expected from Virginia, had engaged me in a closer at- 
tention to the subject than I should Otherwise have given, I will 
just hint the ideas that have occurred, leaving explanations for an 



I think with you, that it will be well to retain as much as possi- 
ble of the old confederation, though I doubt whether it may not 
be best to work the valuable articles into the new system, instead 
of engrafting the latter on the former. I am also perfectly of your 
opinion, that, in framing a system, no material sacrifices ought to 
be made to local or temporary prejudices. An explanatory ad- 
dress must, of necessity, accompany the result of the Convention on 
the main object. 

I am not sure that it will be practicable to present the several 
parts of the reform in so detached a manner to the Slites,a3 that a 
partial adoption will be binding. Paiticulai Slates may view 
different articles as conditions of each other and would only ratify 
them as such. Oihers might ratify them is independent pi-oposi- 
tions. The consequence would be that the ralihcations of both 
would go for nothing, I have not, however examined this point 
thoroughly. In truth, my ideas of a reform strike =0 deeply at the 
old confederation, and lead to such a systemitic change, that they 
scarcely admit of the expedient, 

I hold it as a fundamental point, that an individual independence 
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of the Sta^es is utterly irreconcilable with the idea of an aggregate 
sovereignty. I think, at the same lime, that a consolidation of the 
States into a simple republic ia not less unattainable than it would 
be inexpedient. Let it be tried, then, whether any middle ground 
can be taken, which wiU, at once support a due supremacy of the 
national authority, and leave in force the local authorities, so far aa 
they can be subordinately useful. 

The first step to be taken is, I think, a change in the principle 
of representation. Accoi-ding to tlie present form of the Union, 
an equality of suffrage, if not just towards the lai^r members of it, 
is at least safe to them, as the liberty tliey exercise of rejecting or 
executing the acts of Congress, is uncontrollable by the nominal 
sovereignty of Congress. Under a system which would operate 
without the intervention of the States, the case would be materially 
altered. A vote from Delaware would have the same effect aa one 
from Massachusetts or Vii^inia. 

Let the national government be armed with a positive and 
complete authority in all cases where unifonn measures are nec- 
essary, as in. trade, &c. Let it also retain the powers which it 
now possesses. 

Let it have a negative, in all cases whatsoever, on the legis- 
lative acts of the States, as the king of Great Britain heretofore 
had. This I conceive lo be essential, and the least possible 
abridgment of the State sovereignties. Without such a defensive 
power, every positive power that can be given on paper will be 
unavailing. It will also give internal stability to the States. 
There has been no moment since the peace at which the federal 
assent would have been given to paper-money, &c. 

Let this national supremacy be extended also to the judiciary 
department If the judges in the last resort depend on the States, 
and ai-e bound by their oaths to them and not to the Union, the 
intention of the law and the interests of the nation may be defeated 
by the obsequiousness of the tribunals to Iho policy or prejudices 
of the States. It seems at least essential that an appeal should 
lie to some national tribunals in all cases which concern foreigners, 
or inlinbilanfs of other States. The admiralty jurisdiction may be 
fully submiltt^d to the national government. 
23 
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A governinent formed of such extensive powers ought to be 
well organized. The legislative department may be divided into 

two branches. One of tlieni to he chosen every years by the 

legislature or the people at large ; the other to consist of a more 
select number, holding their appointments for a longer f«rin and 
going out in rotation. Perhaps the negative on the State laws 
may be most conveniently lodged in this branch. A council of 
revision may be superadded, including the great ministerial 
officers. 

A national executive will also be necessary. I have scarcely 
ventured to form my own opinion yet, either of the manner in 
which it ought to be constituted, or of authorities with which it 
ought to be clothed. 

An article ought to be inserted expressly guaranteeing the 
tranquillity oi the States against internal as well as external 

To give the new system its proper energy, it will be desirable 
to have it ratified by the authority of the people, and not merely 
by that of the legislature. I am afraid you will think this project, 
if not extravagant, absolutely unattainable and unworthy of being 
attempted. Conceiving it myself to go no further than is essential, 
the objections drawn from this source are to be laid aside. I 
flatter myself, however, that they may be less formidable on trial 
than in contemplation. The change in the principle of represen- 
tation will be relished by a majority of the States, and those too of 
most influence. The northern States will be reconciled to it by 
the actual superiority of their populousness ; the southern, by 
their expected superiority on this poinL This principle estab- 
lished, the repngnance of the lai^e States to part with power will 
in a great degree subside, and tlie smaller Stales must ultimately 
yield to the predominant will. It is also already seen by many, 
and must by degrees be seen by all, that, unless the Union be 
organized efficiently on republican principles, innovations of a 
much more objectionable form may be obtruded, or in the most 
favorable event, the partition of the empire, into rival and hostile 
confederacies wiU ensue. 
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MR. RANDOLPH'S PLAN. 

Eesolutions sdbmitted to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion ON THE 29th May, 1787. 

1. Resolved, That the Articles of Confederation ought to be so 
corrected and enlarged as to accomplish the objects proposed by 
their institution, namely, " common defence, security of liberty, and 
general welfare." * 

2. Resolved, therefore, that the right of suffrage in the national 
legislature, ought fo he proportioaed to the quotas of contribution 
or to the number of free inhabitants, as the one or the other rule 
may seem best in different cases. 

3. Resolved, That the national legislature ought to consist of two 
branches. 

4. Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the na- 
tional legislature, ought to be elected by the people of the several 

States every for the term of ; to be of the age of 

— — - years, at least ; to receive liberal stipends by which they 
may be compenaaled for the devotion of their time to the public 
service ; to be ineligible to any office established by a particular 
Slate, or under the authority of the United States, except those 
peculiarly belonging to the functions of the first branch, during ihe 

tenn of service and for the space of after its expiration ; to 

be incapable of reelection _ for the space of after (he expira- 
tion of their term of service, and to be subject to recall. 

» Subsequently modified bj him bo as to leai., — Besdved, That a nalional 
govermnent ought to be established, consiatiiig of a supreme legislatire, eiw- 
ntive, and judiciary. 
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', Ttat the members of the second branch of the na- 
tional legislature ought to be elected by those of the first, out of a 
proper number of persons nominated by the individual legislatures, 
to be of the age of - — — yeara, at least ; to hold iheir offices for a 
term sufficient lo insure their independency ; to receive liberal sti- 
pends by which they may be compensated for the devotion of their 
time to the public service ; and to be ineligible to any office estab- 
lished by a particular State, or under the authority of the United 
Slates, except those peculiarly belongiog to the functions of the 
second branch, during the term of service ; and for tlie space of 
after the expiration thereof 

6. Resolved, That each bnnch ought to possess the right of origi- 
nating acts ; that the national legi litiire ought lo be empowered 
to enjoy the legislative rightfl vested in Congress by the Confeder- 
ation, and moreover, to legialtle m all cases to which Ihe separate 
States are incompetent or in which the harmony of the United 
States may be interrupted by the exeicise of individual legislation; 
to negative ail laws passed by the se*eral Slates contravening, in 
the opinion of the national legislature, the Articles of Union, or any 
treaty subsisting under the authority of the Union ; and to call 
forth the force of the Union against any member of the Union fail- 
ing to fulfil its duty under the articles thereof, 

7. Resolved, That a National Executive be instituted ; to be 

chosen by the national legislature, for the term of ; to receive 

punctually,, at stated times, a fixed compensation for the services 
rendered, in which no increase or diminution shall be made so as lo 
affect the magistracy existing at the time of increase or diminution ; 
and to be ineligible a second time ; and that besides a general au- 
thority to execute the national laws, it ought to enjoy the execu- 
tive rights vested in Congress by the Confederation. 

8. Resolved, That the Executive and a convenient number of 
the national judiciary, ought lo compose a council of revision, with 
authority to examine every act of the national legislature, before it 
shall operate, and every act of a particular legislature, before a 
negative thereon shall be final ; and that the dissent of said council 
ehall amount to a rejection, unless the act of the national legisla- 
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ture be again passed, or of a particular legislature be again nega- 
tived by of the members of each btaach 

9. Resolved, That a national judiciary be established ; to consist 
of one or more supreme tribunals, and of inferior tribunals, to be 
chosen by the national legislature ; to hold Iheir offices during good 
behavior, and to receive punctually, at stated times, fixed compen- 
sation for their services, in which no increase or diminution shall 
be made, so as to affect the persons actually in office at the time of 
such increase or diminution. That the jurisdiction of the inferior 
tribunals shall be to hear and determine in the first instance, and 
of the supreme tribunal to hear and determine in t\i<i dernier resort, 
all piracies and felonies on the high seaa ; captures from an enemy ; 
cases in which foreigners or citizens of other States, applying to such 
jurisdictions, may be interested ; or which respect the collection of 
the national revenue; impeachments of any national officers; and 
questions which may involve the national peace and harmony. 

10. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the admission 
of States lawfully arising within the limits of the United States, 
■whether fi'om a voluntary junction of government and territory or 
otherwise, with the consent of a number of votes of the national 
legislature less than the whole. 

11. Resolved, That a republican government, and the territory 
of each Stat«, except in the instance of a voluntary junction of gov- 
ernment and territoi-y, ought to be guaranteed by the United States 
to each State. 

12. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the continu- 
ance of Congress and their authorities and privileges, until a given 
day after tlie reform of the articles of Union shall be adopted, and 
for the completion of all their engagements. 

13. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the amend- 
ment of the articles of Union whensoever it shall be necessary, and 
that the assent of the national legislature ought not to be required 
thereto. 

] 4. Resolved. That the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
powers, within the several Stales, ought to be bound by oath to 
support the ailicles of Union. 

22* 
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15. Resolved, That the araendmenls which shall beoffered to the 
Confederation, hy the Convention, ought, at a proper time or times, 
after the approbation of Congress, to be submitted to an assembly 
or assemblies of representatives, recommended by the several legis- 
latures, to be expressly chosen by the people to consider and decide 
thereon. 
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MR. PATTERSON'S PLAN, 

FOK AMENDING THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION ; OFFERED 

AS A SuBSTiTOTE FOK Me. Eakdolph's Eesoldtions. 

1. Sesolved, That the Articles of Confederation ought to be so 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, as to render the Federal Constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union. 

2. Eesdved, That in addition to the powers vested in the United 
States, in Congress, by the present exisljng Arlicles of Confedera- 
tion, they be authorised to pass acts for raising a revenue, by levy- 
ing a duty or duties on all goods or merchandises of foreign growth 
or manufacture, imported into any port of the United Slates ; by 
stamps on paper, vellum, or parchment ; and by a postage on all 
letters or packages passing through the general postofSce ; to be 
applied to such federal purposes as they sliall deem proper and ex- 
pedient; to make rules and regulations for the collection thereof; 
and the same, from time to time to alter and amend in such man- 
ner as they shall think proper; to pass acts for the reguSation of 
trade and commerce, as well with foreign nations as with each 
other ; provided that all punishments, fines, forfeitures, and pen- 
alties, to he incurred for contravening such acts, rules, and regula- 
tions, sliall be adjudged by the common law judiciai-ies of the State 
in which any ofiepce, contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
such acta, rules, and regulations, shall have been committed and 
perpetrated, with liberty of commencing in the first instance all 
suits and prosecutions for that purpose in the superior a 
judiciary in such State ; subject, nevertheless, for the c 
all errors, both in law and feet, in rendering judgment, to s 
peal lo the judieiaiy of the United Slates. 

3. ResoJeed. That whenever requisitions slmll be neeessai 
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stead of the rules for malting requisitions mentioned io the Articles 
of Confederation, llie United States, in Congress, be authorized to 
make such requisitions, in proportion to the whole number of while 
and other free inhabilanls, of every age, sex, and condition, includ- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and three fifths of 
all other persons not comprehended in the foregoing description, 
except Indians not paying taxes ; that if such requisitions be not 
complied with, in the time specified therein, to direct the collectioii 
thereof in the non-complying Stales, and for that purpose to devise 
and pass acts directing and authorizing the same ; provided that 
none of the powers hereby vested in the United Slates in Congress, 

shall be exercised without the consent of at least Slates ; and 

in that proportion if the number of confederated States shall liere- 
after be increased or diminished. 

i. Mesolved, That the United States in Congress be authorized 

to elect a federal executive, to consist of persons, to continue 

in office for the term of years; to receive punctually, at slated 

times, a fixed compensation for their services, in which no increase 
or diminution shall be made so as to afiect the persons composing 
the executive at the time of such increase or diminution ; to be paid 
out of the federal treasury ; to bo incapable of holding any other 

office or appointment during their time of service, and for 

years thereafter! to be ineligible a second time, and removable by 
Congress, on application by a majority of the executives of the 
several States ; that the execulive, besides their general authority 
to execulo the federal acts, ought to appoint all federal officers, not 
otherwise provided for, and to direct all military operations, pro- 
vided that none of Ibe persona composing the federal executive 
shall, on any occasion, take command of any troops, so aa person- 
ally to conduct any military enterprise, as general or in any other 
capacity. 

5. Sesohed, That a Federal Judiciary be established, to consist 
of a supreme tribunal, the judges of which to be appointed by Ihe 
executive, and to hold their offices during good behavior, to receive 
punctually, at stated times, a fixed compen.wition for their services, 
in which no increase or diminution shall be made so as to affect the 
persons actually in ofUce at the lime of such increase or diminu- 
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tion. Tiiat the judiciary so established shall have authorily fo 
hear and determine, in the first instance, on aC impeachmenfa of 
federal officers ; and hy way of appeal, in the dernier resort, in all 
cases touching the rights of amhassadors ; in all eases of captures 
froni an enemy ; in all cases of piracies and felonies on the high 
seas; in all cases in which foreigners may be interested; in the 
construction of any treaty or treaties, or wh h m y a n y 

of the acts for the regulation of trade, or h h 

federal revenue ; that none of the judiciary h 11 d n m 

tiiey remain in office, be capable of receiving h d n h 

ofiice or appointment during the term of ser — — - h e- 

6. Resolved, Tliat all acts of the United States in Congress, 
made by virtue and in pursuance of the powers hereby, and by the 
-Articles of Confederation, vested in them, and all treaties made 
and ratified under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the respective States, so far forth as those acts or 
treaties shali relate to the said States or their citizens ; and that 
the judiciary of the several Slates shall be bound thereby in their 
decisions, any thing in the respective laws of the individual States 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and that if any State, or any 
body of men in any Stale, shall oppose or prevent the carrying 
into execution such acts or treaties, the federal executive shall 
be authorized to call forth the power of the confederated States, or 
so much tliereof as may be necessary, to enforce and compel iin 
obedience to such acts, or an observance of such treaties. 

7. Resolved, That provision be made for the admission of new 
States into the Union. 

8. Resolved, That the rule of naturalization ouglit to be the 
same in every State. 

9. Resolved, That a citizen of one State committing an offence 
in another State of the Union, shall be deemed guilty of the same 
offence, as if it had been committed by a citizen of a State in 
which it waa committed. 
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MK. CHAHLES PINCKNEY'S PLAN OF A 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Submitted to the Constitutional Convention, May 29, 1787, 

We, the people of New Hampshire, &c [naming all the Slatesj 
do ordain, declare, and establish the following Constitution for the 
government of ourselves and our posterity. 

Article I. The style of this government shall be The United 
States of America, and the government shaU consist of supreme 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

Abt. II, The legislative power shall be vested in a Congress, 
to consist of two separate houses ; one to be called the House of 

Delegates, and the other the Senate, who shaU meet on tie 

day of in every year;- 

Akt. III. The members of the House of Delegates shall be 

chosen every year by the people of the several Slates, and 

the qualifieafion of the electors shall he the same as those of the 
electors of the several States for their legislatures. Each member 

shall have been a citizen of the United States for years ; 

and shall be of years of age, and a resident of the State he 

is chosen for. Until a census of tie people shall be taken in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned, the House of Delegates shall con- 
sist of members, to be chosen by the different States, in tlie 

following proportions ; for New Hampshire , &c. ; and the 

legislature shall hereafter regulate the number of delegates, by 
the number of inhabitants, according to the provisions hereinafter 

made, at the rate of one for every thousand. All money 

bills of every kind shall originate in the House of Delegates, and 
shall not be altered by the Senate. The House of Delegates shall 
exclusively possess the power of impeachment, and shall choose its 
own officers ; and vacancies therein shall be supplied by the execu- 
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tive authority of the Slate in the representation from which they 
shall happen. 

Abt. IV. The Senate shall be elected and chosen by the House 
of Delegates ; which house immediately after their meeting, 

shall choose by ballot senators from among the citizens and 

residents of New Hampshire ; from among those of Massa- 
chusetts i [and so on through the States, to be divided into 

three classes to go out in succession j. Each senator shall be of 

years of age, at least, and shall have been a citizen of the 

"United Stales for four years before his election ; and shall be a res- 
ident of the State he is chosen from. The Senate shall choose its 
own offleers. 

Art. V. Each State shall prescribe the lime and manner of 
holding elections by the people for the House of Delegates ; and 
the House of Delegates shall be the judges of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its members. 

In each house a majority shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness. Freedom of speech and debate in the legislature shall not 
be impeached, or questioned in any place out of it ; and the mem- 
bers of both houses shall, in all cases except for treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace, be free from arrest during their attendance on 
Congress, and in going to and returning from it Both houses 
shall keep journals of their proceedings, and publish them except 
on secret occasions ; and the yeas and nays may be entered there 

on, at the desire of of the members presenL Ntither houae 

without the consent of the other, shall adjourn for more than 

days, nor to any place but where they are sitting. 

The members of each house shall not be eligible or capable of 
holding any office under the Union, during the time for which they 
have been respectively elected, nor the members of (he Senate for 
one year after. The members of each house shall be paid for 
their services by the States which they represent. Every bill 
which shall have passed the legislature, shall be presented to the 
President of the United States for his revision ; if he approves it, 
he shall sign it; but if he does not approve it, he shall return it, 
with his objections to the house it originated in ; which house, if 
two thirds of the members present, notwithstanding the President's 
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objections, agree to pass if, shall send it to the otiier house, with 
the President's objection';, wheie, if two thirds of the members 
also agree to pass it, the saine ohall become a law ; and all bills 

sent to the President and not returned by him within days, 

shall be laws, unless the legislature by adjournment, prevent their 
return, in which case they shall not be laws. 

Akt. VI, The legislature of the United States shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; 

To regulate commerce with all nations and am.ong the several 
States J 

To borrow money and emit bills of credit ; 

To establish post-offices ; 

To raise armies ; — to build and equip fleets ; 

To pass laws for arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia 
of the United States ; 

To subdue a rebellion in any State, on application of its legis- 
lature ; 

To coin money, and regulate the value of all coins ; and fls the 
standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide such dock-yards and arsenals, and erect such fortifi- 
cations as may be necessary for the United States ; and to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction therein ; 

To appoint a treasurer by ballot ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To establish post and military roads ; 

To establish and provide for a National University at the seat of 
the government of the United States ; 

To establish uniform rules of naturalization ; 

To provide for tlie establishment of a seat of government for the 

United States not exceeding miles square, in which thoy shall 

exercise exclusive jurisdiction ; 

To make rules concerning captures from an enemy ; 

To declare the law and punishment of piracies, and felonies at 
sea, and of counterfeiting coin, and of alt offences against the laws 
of nations ; 

To call forth the aid of the militia (o execute the laws of the 
i, and repel invasions ; 
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And to make all laws for carrying the foregoing powers into 



Tlie legislature of the United Slates shall have the power to 
declare the punishment of treason, which shall fonsist only in levy- 
ing war against the United States or any of them, or adhering to 
their enemies. No person shall be convicted of treason but by the 
testimony of two witnesses. 

The proportion of direct taxes shall he regulated by the whole 
number of inhabitants of every description ; which number shall, 

within years after the first meeting of the legislature, and 

within the terra of every year after, be taken in the manner 

to be prescribed by the legislature. 

No tax shall be levied on articles exported from the States ; nor 
capitation tax, but in proportion to the census before directed. 

All laws regulating commerce shall require the assent of two 
thirds of the members present in each house. The United States 
shall not grant any title of nobility. The legislature of the Uni- 
ted States shall pass no law on the subject of religion ; nor touch- 
ing or abridging the liberty of the press ; nor shall the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus ever be suspended, except in case of 
rebellion or invasion. 

AH acts made by the legislature of the United States, pursuant 
to the Constitution, and all treaties made under the authority of 
the United Slates, shall be the supreme law of the land, and all 
judges shall be bound to consider them as such in their decisions. 

Art. VII. The Senate shall have the sole and exclusive power 
to declare war ; and to make ti'eaties ; and to appoint ambassa- 
dors and other ministers to foreign nations, and judges of tlie 
Supreme Court. 

They shall have exclusive power to regulate the manner of de- 
ciding all disputes and controversies now existing, or which may 
arise between the States, respecting jurisdiction or territory. 

Art. VIII. The executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America, which shall 
be his style, and his title shall he His Excellency. He shall be 

elected for years, and shall be reeligible. 

23 
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He shall from time to time ^ve information to the legislature, 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
the measures he may think necessary. He shall take care that 
the laws of the United States be duly executed. He shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United Slates 5 and except as to am- 
bassadors, other ministers, and judges of the Supreme Court, he 
shall nominate, and with the consent of the Senate, appoint all 
other otBcers of the United States. He shall receive public minis- 
ters from foreign nations ; and may correspond with the executives 
of the different Slates. He shall have power to grant pardons an) 
reprieves, except in impeachments. He shall be Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the mili- 
tia of the several States ; and shall receive a compensation which 
shall not be increased or diminished during his continuance in 
sfiice. At entering on the duties of his office, he shall take an 
oath faithfully to execute the duties of a President of the United 
estates. He shall be removed from his office on impeachment by 
(he House of Delegates, and conviction in the Supreme Court of 
treason, bribery, or corruption. In the case of, his removal, death, 
resignation, or disability, the president of the Senate shall exercise 
the duties of his office until another President be chosen. And in 
case of the president of the Senate, the speaker of the House of 
Delegates shall do so. 

Art. IX. The legislature of the United Stales shall have the 
power, and it shall be their duty, to establish courts of law, equity, 
and admiralty, as shall be necessary. 

The judges of the courts shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior ; and receive compensation, which shall not be increased or 
diminished during their continuance in office. One of these courts 
shall be termed the Supreme Court ; whose jurisdiction shall ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the laws of the United States, or 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to the 
trial of impeachment of officers of the United Stales ; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. In cases of impeachment 
affecting ambassadors, and other public ministers, this jurisdiction 
shall be original ; in all other cases appellate. 
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Alt criminal offences, except in cases of impeachment, sball be 
tried tn tbe Slate where they shall be conunitted. The trials shall 
be open and public, and shall be by jury. 

Art. X. Immediately after the first census of the people of the 
United States, the House of Delegates shall apportion the Senate 
by electing for each State, out of the citizens resident therein, one 

Senator for every members each State shall have in the 

House of Delegates. £ach State shall be entitled to at least one 
member of the Senate. 

Art. XX No State shall grant lettei^ of marque and reprisal, 
or enter into treaty or alliance, or confederation ; nor grant any 
title of nobility ; nor without the consent of the legislature of the 
United States, lay any imposts on imports; nor keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace ; nor enter into compacts with other 
States or foreign powers ; nor emit bills of credit ; nor make any 
thing but gold and ailrer or copper a lender in payment of debts ; 
nor engage in war, except for self-defence when actually invaded, 
or the danger of invasion be so great as not to admit of a delay 
yntil the government of tbe United States can be informed thereof. 
And to render these prohibitions effectual, the legislature of the 
United States shall have tbe power to revise tbe laws of the sev- 
eral States, that may be supposed to infringe tbe powers exclu- 
sively delegated by this Constitution to Congress, and to negative 
and annul such as do. 

Art. XII. Tbe citizens of each State sball be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in tbe several States. Every 
person charged with crimes in any Stale, fleeing from justice to 
another, shall, on demand of the executive of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up and removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the offence. 

Art. XIU. Full faith shall be gi\'en, in each State, to the ads 
of the legislature, and to the records and judicial pi-oceedings of 
the courts and magistrates of every State. 

Art. XIV. The legislature shall have power to admit new 
States into the Union, on the same terms with tbe original States 
provided two thirds of the members present in both Houses agree. 
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Akt. XV. On the application of the legislature of a Slate, Ijie 
United Siaiea shall protect it against domestie insurrection. 

AuT. XVI. If two thirds of the legislatures of tlie Slates apply 
for the same, the legislature of the United States shall <ttill a con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the Constitution ; or should 
Congress, with the eonsent of two thirds of each House, propose to 
the States amendments to the same, the agreement of two thirds of 
the legislatures of the States shall be sufficient to make the said 
amendments parts of the Constitution. 

The ratification of the conventions of States shall be 

sufficient for organizing this Constitutiou. 
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GENERAL HAMILTON'S PLAN. 

Akt. I. The supreme legislative power of Ihe United States 
of America to be vested in two different bodies of men ; the one to 
be called the Assembly, the other the Senate ; who together shall 
form the legislature of the Uniied States, with power to pass all 
laws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter mentioned. 

Abt. ri. The Assembly to consist of persons elected by the 
people to serve for three years. 

Akt. III. The Senate to consist of persons elected to serve 
during good behavior ; their election to be made by electors chosen 
for that purpose by the people. In order to this, the States to be 
divided into election districts. On the death, removal, or resigna- 
tion of any Senator, his place to be filled out of the district from 
which he came. 

Akt. IV. The supreme executive authority of the United Slates 
to be vested in a governor, to be elected to serve during good be- 
havior; the election fo be made by eleotois choaen by the people, 
in the election districLs aforesaid. The duthonties and functions of 
the executive to be as follows: To h^ve a negWive on all laws 
about to be passed, and the execution of all la«s passed ; to have 
the direction of war, when authorized oi begun , to have, witL the 
advice and approbation of the Senate, the power of making all 
treaties ; to have the sole appointment of the heads or chief offlcera 
of the departments, of finance, war, and foreign affairs ; to have 
the nomination of all other officers (ambassadors to foreign nations 
included), subject to the approbation or rejection of the Senate ; 
to have the power of pardonitig all offences, except treason, which 
he shall not pardon, without the approbation of the Senate. 

Akt. V. On the death, resignation, or removal of the governor, 
93* 
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his aulhorities to be exercised by the president of the Senate, till & 
successor be appointed. 

Art. VI. The Senate to have the sole power of declaring war ; 
the power of advising and approving all treaties ; the power of ap- 
proving or rejecting all appointments of otRcers, except the heads 
or chiefs of the departments of finance, war, and foreign affairs. 

Art. VII. The supreme judicial authority to be vested in 
judges, to hold their offices during good behavior, with adequate 
and permanent salaries. This court to have original jurisdiction 
in all causes of capture, and an appellate jurisdiction in all causes 
in which the revenues of the general government or the citizens of 
foreign nations, ai'e concerned. 

Art. VIII. The legislature of the United Slates to have power 
to institute courts in each State for the determination of al! matters 
of general concern. 

Art. IX. The governor, senators, and all officers of the United 
Slates, to be liable to impeachment for mal-, and corrupt conduct ; 
and upon conviction, to be removed from office, and disqualified for 
holding any place of trust or profit; all impeachments to be tried 
by a court to consist of the chief- — — , or judge of the superior 
court of law, of each State, provided such judgp shall hold his place 
during good behavior and have a permanent salary. 

Art. X. All laws of the particular States contrary to the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States to be utterly void; and the 
better to prevent such laws being passed, the governor or president 
of each State shall be appointed by the general government, and 
shall have a negative upon the laws about to be passed in the State 
of which he IS the governor or president. 

Art. XI. No State to have any forces, land or naval, and the 
militia of all the States to be under the sole or exclusive direction 
of the United States, the officers of which to be appointed or com- 
missioned by them. 
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GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

After a session of two months, on the 26(b of July, the Conren- 
tioQ reten'ed the following resolutions to the committee of detail, 
with inslvuctions to prepare and report a constitution in conformity 
with them. The Conveniioa then adjourned to tlie 6ih of August, 

e time to perform their duty. 

s chosen by ballot, and consisted of Messrs. 
RuTLEDGK, Randolph, Gobham, Ellswokth, and Wilsok. 

1. Resolved, That the government of the United Slates ought to 
consist of a supreme legislative, judiciary, and executive. 

2. Resolved, That the legislature consist of two branches. 

3. Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the legis- 
lature ought to be elected by the people of the several States for 
the terra of two years ; to be paid out of the public treasury ; to 
receive an adequate compensation for their services ; to be of the 
age of twenty-five years at least; to be ineligible to, and incapable 
of holding, any office under the authority of the United Slates 
(except those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the first 
branch), during the term of service of the first branch. 

4. Resolved, That the members of the second branch of the leg- 
islature of the United States ought to be chosen by the individual 
legislatures ; to be of the age of thirty years at least ; to hold their 
offices for six years, one third to go out biennially ; to receive a 
compensation for the devotion of their time to the public service ; 
to be ineligible to, and incapable of holding, any office under the 
authority of the United Stales (except those peculiarly belonging 
to the functions of the second branch), during the term for which 
they were elected, and for one year thereafter. 
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ight to possess the right of 



5. Resolved, That each branch c 
originating acta. 

6. Resolved, That the national legislature ought to possess the 
legislative rights vested in Congress by the Confederation ; and 
moreover to legislate in all cases for the general interests of the 
Union, and also in those to which the States are separately incom- 
petent, or in which the harmony of the United States may be 
interrupted by the exercise of individual legislation. 

7. Resolved, That the legislative acta of the United States, 
made by virtue and in pursuance of the articles of Union, and aU 
treaties made and ratified under the authority of the United Slates, 
shall be the supreme law of the respective States, as far as those 
licts or treaties shall relate to the said States, or their citizens or 
inhabitants ; and that the judiciaries of the several States shall be 
bound thereby in their decisions, any thing in the respective laws 
of the individual States notwithstanding. 

S. Resolved, That in tlie original formation of the legislature of 
the United States, the first branch thereof shall consist of sixty- 
five members ; of which number, 



New Hampshire 


shall scn< 


three. 


Massachusetts 


" " 


eight. 


Rhode Island 


a II 


one, 


Connecticut 


I. » 


five. 


New York 
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six. 


New Jersey 
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eight, 


Delaware 
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Maryland 
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six. 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
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South Carolina 
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five. 


Georgia 
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three. 


resent situation of the Slates 


may p 



the number of their inhabitants, the legislature of the United 
Slates shall be authorized, from time to time, to apportion the 
.■umber of representatives; and in case any of the States shall 
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hereufler be divided, or enlargpj by addition of ttrrltor), or any 
two or more Slaws uniied, or any new fitaies created williin tlie 
limits of the United States, the legislature of the United Stales 
shall possess authority to regulate the number of repre^'eniatives, 
in any of the foregoing cases, upon the principle of their number 
of iniiahitarita, according to the principles hereafier mentioned, 
namely, — Provided always, that the representation ought to be 
proportioned lo direct tjixation. And in order to ascertain Ihe 
alteration in Ihe direct taxation, which may be required fi-om time 
to time, by the changes in the relative circumstances oi' the 
States, — 

9. Resoktd, That a census be taken within six years from the 
first meeting of the legislature of the United States, and once 
within the term of every ten years afterwards, of all the inhab- 
iianis of the United States, in the manner and according io the 
ratio recommended by Congress in their resolution of the 18th of 
April, 1783; and that the legislature of the United Stales shall 
proportion llie direct taxation accordingly. 

10. Resolved, That all bills for raising or appropriating money, 
or for fixing the salaries of the officers of the go\ernment of the 
United Stales, shall originate in the first branch of the legislature 
of the United Slates, and shall not be altered or amended by the 
second branch ; and that no money shall be drawn from the public 
treasury, but in pursuance of appropriations to be originated in 
the first branch. 

11. Resolved, That in the second branch of the legislature of 
the United Stales, each Slale shall have an equal vole. 

12. Resolved, That a national executive be instituted, to con 
siat of a single person ; to be chosen by the national legislature, 
for the term of seven years, to he ineligible a second time ; with 
power to carry into execution the national laws ; lo appoint to 
offices in cases not otherwise provided for; to be removable on 
impeachment, and conviction of mal-practice or neglect of duly ; 
to receive a fixed compensation for the devotion of bis time lo the 
public service, to be paid out of the national treasury. 

13. Resolved, That the national executive shall have the right 
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to negative any legi.-^lative act; which shall not be afterwards 
passed, unless by two third parts of each brimeli of the national 
legislature. 

14. Resolved, That a national judiciary be established, to con- 
sist of one supreme tribunal, the judges of which shall be appointed 
by the second branch of the national legislature ; to hold their 
offices during good behavior ; to receive punctually, at staled times, 
a fixed compensation for their services, in which no diminution 
shall be made so as to affect the persons actually in office at the 
time of such diminution. 

15. Resolved, That the national legislature be empowered to 
appoint inferior tribunals. 

IG. Resolved, That the jurisdiction of the national judiciary 
shall extend to cases arising under laws passed by the general leg- 
islature ; and to such other questions as involve the national peace 
and harmony. 

17. Resolved, That provision ought to be made for the admis- 
sioD of States lawfully arising wiihin the limits of the United 
States, whether from a voluntary junction of government and ter- 
ritory, or otherwise, with the consent of a number of voices in the 
national legislature less than the whole. 

18. Resolved, That a republican form of government shall be 
guaranteed to each State ; and that each State shall be protected 
against foreign and domestic violence, 

19. Resolved, That provision ought to he made for the amend- 
ment of the articles of union, whenever it shall be deemed neces- 

20. Resolved, That the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
powers, within the several States, and of the national government, 
ought to be bound, by oath, to support the articles of union. 

21. Resolved, That the amendments which shall be offered to 
the Confederation by the Conveniion ought, at proper time or 
times, after the approbation of Congress, to be submitted to an 
assembly or assemblies of representatives, recommended by the 
several legislatures, to be expressly chosen by the people to con- 
sider and decide thereon. 
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22. Resolved, Thai the representation in the second briinch of 
the legislature of the United SlJties shall consist of two members 
from each Slate, who shall Tote per capita. 

23. Resolved, That it be an instruction to the commitlee, lo 
whom were referred the proceedings of the Convention for the 
establishment of a national government, to receive a clause or 
clauses, requiring certain cjual ill cations of property and citizenship 
in the United States, for the executive, the judiciary, and the meni' 
bers of both branches of the legislature of the United Slates. 
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DRAFT OP THE CONSTITUTION 

Rrporteduy Mr. Kutledge, from the Committee on Detail, 
ON THE Cth op August, 17S7, in conformity with the 
" General Resolutions," pkbviously agreed to by the 
Convention. 

article l 
The style of the government shall be, " The United States of 



The government shall consist of a supreme legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. 

article IIL 
The legislative power shall be vested in a Congress, to consist of 
two separate and distinct bodies of men, a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate ; eaeh of which shall, in all cases, have a nega- 
tive on the other. Tlie legislature shall meet on the first Monday 
in December, in every year. 



Sect. 1. The members of the House of Representatives shall he 
chosen every second year, by the people of the several States com- 
prehended within the Union. The qualilications of the electors 
?hall be the same from time to time, as those of the electors in the 
several States, of the most numerous branch of their own legisla- 



Ct. 2. Every member of the House of Rppresentalives shall 
ih - age of twenty-five years at least ; shall have been a citi- 
n the United States for at least three years before his election ; 
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and sliall be, at tlie time of his election, a resident of tUe State in 
wliidi lie ^liall be chosen. 

Sect. 3. Tiie House of Representatives shall, at its tirst forma- 
tion, and until the number of citizens and inhabitants shall be taken 
in the manner hereinafter described, consist of sixty-five members, 
of who[[i three sliall be clioseii in New Hampshire, eight in Mas- 
sachmetts, one in Rhode Island, five in Connecticut, six in New 
York, four in New Jersey, eight in Pennsylcania, one in Dela- 
ware, sis in ^^aryland, ten in Virginia, five in North Carolina, five 
in South Carolina, and three in G oigia 

Sect. 4. As the proportion-, of numbers m diffprenf State will 
alter from time to time; as somi. of the Stales may haeaiter be 
divided ; as others may be enlarged by addition of territory ; aa 
two or more Slates may be united , aa new States wi!l be erected 
within the limits of the United Statci, the legislature shall, in each 
of these cases, regulate the number of representatives by the num- 
ber of inhabitants, according to the provisions hereinafter made, at 
the rate of one for every forty thousand. 

Sect. 5. All bills for raising or appropriating money, and for 
fixing the salaries of officers of goveroment, shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, and shall not be altered or amended by 
the Senate. No money shall be drawn from the public treasury, 
but in pursuance of appropriations that shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, 

Sect, 6. The House of Representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeachment ; it shall choose its speaker and other 
officers. 

Sect. 7. Vacancies in the House of Representatives shall be 
supplied by writs of election from the executive authority of the 
Stale, in the representation from which they shall happen. 



Sect. 1. The Senate of the United Slates shall be chosen by 
the legislatures of the several Stales. Each legislature shall choose 
two members. Vacancies may be supplied by the executive until 
24 
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the next meeling of the legislature. Each member shall have one 

Sect. 2. The Senators shall be chosen for six years ; but imme- 
diately after the first election, they shall be divided by lot into 
three classes, as nearly as may be, numbered one, two, and three. 
The seats of the members of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year ; of the second class at the explica- 
tion of the fourth year ; of the thii-d class at the expiratioa of the 
sixth year ; so that a thii-d part of the members may be chosen 
every second year. 

Sect. 3. Every member of the Senate shall be of the age of 
thirty years at least ; shall have been a citizen in the United States 
for at least four years before his election ; and shall be, at the time 
of his election, a resident of the Slate for which he shall be chosen. 

Sect. 4. The Senate shall choose its own president and other 
officers. 



Sect, 1, The times, and places, and manner of holding the elec- 
tions of (he members of each house, st.all be prescj-ibed by the 
legislature of each Stale ; but their provisions concerning them, 
may, at any time, be altered by the legislature of the United 
States. 

Sect. 2. The legislature of the United Stales shall have au- 
thority to establish such uniform qualili cations of the members of 
each house, with regard tc property, as to the said legislature shall 
seem expedient. 

Sect. 3. In each house, a majority of its members shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day. 

Sect. 4. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members. 

Sect, 5. Freedom of speech and debate in the legislature shall 
not be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of the 
legislature ; and the members of each house shall, in all eases, 
except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged fi'om 
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arrest during their attendanca at Congress, and in going to and rc- 

Sect. 6. Each house may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings ; may punish its members for disorderly behavior; and may 
expel a member. 

Sect. 7. The House of Representatives and the Senate, when 
it shall be acting in a legislative capacity, shall keep a journal of 
their proceedings; and shall, from time to time publish them; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of each house on any ques- 
tion shall, at the desire of one fifth part of the members present, 
be entered on the journal. 

Sect. 8. Neither house, without the consent of the other, shall 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other plaee than that 
at wliich the two houses are silting. But this regulation shall not 
extend to the Senate, when it shall exercise the powers mentioned 
in the article. 

Sect. 9. TJie members of each house shall be ineligible to, and 
incapable of holding, any office under the authority of the United 
States, during the lime for which they shall respectively be elected ; 
and the memhei-s of the Senate shall be ineligible to, and incapable 
of holding any such office for one year afterwards. 

Sect. 10. The members of each house shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained and paid by the State in 
which they shall be chosen. . 

Skct. U. The enacting style of the laws of the United States 
shall be, " Be it enacied, and it is hereby enacted, by the House of 
Representatives, and by the Senate of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled." 

Sect. 12. Each house shall possess the rightof originating bills, 
except in the cases before mentioned. 

Sbct. 13. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United Stales for his revision. 
If, upon such revision, he approve of it, he sliall signify his appro- 
baiion by signing it. But if, upon such revision, it shall appear to 
him improper for being passed into a law, he shall return it, t«- 
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gctlier with his objections against it. to that house in wliich it shall 
have originaled ; who shall enter their ohjcctions at large on their 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider the bill. But if, after such i-e- 
(MtUBideration, two thirds of the house shall, notwithstanding the 
objections of the President, agree to pass it, it shall, together with 
his objections, ba sent to tlie other house, by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered ; and if approved by two thirds of the other house, 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays ; and the names of the per- 
sons voting for or against the bill, shall be entered on tlie journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be retumel 
by the Pi-esident within seven days after it ehill have been pre- 
sented to him, it shall be a law, unless the legi-.Klure, by then id- 
journment, prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law 



Sect. 1. Tlie legislature of the United States shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev- 
eral States ; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization throughout the 
United States ; 

To coin money ; to regulate the value of foreign coin ; 

To fis the standard of weights and measures ; 

To establish post-offices ; 

To borrow money, and emit bills on the credit of the United 
States ( 

To appoint a treasurer by ballot ; 

To constitute tribunals, inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

To declare the law and punishment of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and the punishment of counterfehing the 
coin of the United States, and of offences against the law of 

To subdue a rebellion ia any State, on the application of its 
ledslature ; 
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To build and equip fleets ; 

To call forth the aid of the militia, in order to execute the laws 
of the Union, enfoi-ce treaties, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 

And f*> make all laws that shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of tlie United States, 
or in any department or office thereof. 

Sect. 2. Treason against the United States shall only consist in 
levying war against the United Slates or any of them ; and in ad- 
hering to the enemies of the United States, or any of them. The 
legislature of the United States shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason. No person shall be convicted of Ireason, 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses. No attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood nor forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 

Sect. 3. The proportions of direct taxation shall be regulated 
by the whole number of white and other free citizens and inhabi- 
tants of every age, sex, and condition, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and three fiftiis of ail other persons not 
comprehended in the foregoing description (except Indians not 
paying taxes) ; which number shall, within six years after the first 
meeting o.' the legislature, and within the term of every ten years 
afterwards, be taken in such manner as the legislature shall direct. 

Sect, 4. No lax or duty shall be laid by the legislature on arti- 
cles exported from any Stale ; nor on the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons as the several Stales shall think proper to 
admit ; nor shall such migration or importation be prohibited. 

Sect. 5. No capitation tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census herein before directed to be taken. 

Sect. 6. No navigation act shall be passed, without the consent 
of two thirds of the members present in each House. 

Sect. 7. The United Stales shall not grant any title of nobility, 
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ARTICLE YIII. 

The acts of the legislature of the United States made in pursu- 
ance of this Constitution, and all treaties made under the authority 
of the United States shall he the supreme law of the several States, 
and of their citizens and inhabitants ; and the judges in the several 
Slates shall be bound thereby in their decisions, any thing in the 
i or laws of the several Stales to the contrai-y notwiih- 



Sgct. 1. The Senate of the United States shall have power to 
make treaties, and to appoint ambassadors and judges of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Sect. 2. In all disputes and controversies now subsisting, or 
that may hereafter subsist between two or more States, respecting 
jurisdiction or ten'itory, the Senate shall possess the following 
powers ; — Whenei er the legislature or the executive authoritj , or 
lawful agent of any State, in controversy with inothei, shall by 
memorial to the Senate, state the matter in question, and apply for 
a hearing, notice of such memornl or application shall be given by 
order of the Senitt , to the legislature, or e^.ecutive authoritj of the 
other Slate in controversy The Senate i-hall alao assign a day 
for the appearance of the parties, by their agents, before that 
house. The agents sh^ll be directed to appoint, bj jomt consent, 
commissioners or judges to constitute a court for htaiing and deter- 
mining the mattei in question But if the agents cannot a^ree, 
the Senate shall name three persons out of each of the -oeial 
Slates ; and from the list of such persons, each party oh ill \\it r- 
nately strike out one, untd the number shall be leduced to thirteen, 
and from that number, not le«s than seven, nor more than nine 
names, as the Senate shall direct, shall, in their presence, he diawn 
out by lot ; and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, or any 
Ave of them, shall constitute commissioners or judges to heir md 
finally determine the controversy provided a majority oi the 
judges who shall heir the tause agree in Ihp dpteini 
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either party shall neglect to attend at the day assigned, without 
showiJig sufficient reasons for not attending, or being jjrcseut shall 
refuse to strike, the Senate shall proceed to nominate ihree persons 
out of each State, and the clerk of the Senate shall strike in behalf 
of (he party absent or refusing. If any of the parties shall refuse 
to submit to the authority of such court, or bhall not appear to 
pi-osecute or defend their claim or cause, the court shall neverthe- 
less proceed to j>ronounce judijraent. The judgment shall be final 
an 1 tonciu-iv!'. The proceedings i^hall be Iransmitted to the pres- 
ident of the Senate, and shall be lodged among the public records 
for the security of ihe party concerned. Every commissioner shall, 
before he sit in judgment, take an oalh, to be administered by one 
of the judges of the supreme or superior court of the Slate where 
the cause shall be tried, " well and truly to hear and determine 
the matter in question, according to Ihe best of his judgment, with- 
out favor, affection, or hope of reward," 

Sect. 3. All controveraies concerning land claimed under dif- 
ferent grants of two or more Stales, whose jurisdictions, as they 
respect such lands, shall have been adjusted or decided subse- 
quently to such grants, or any of them, shall, on application lo Ihe 
Senate, he finally determined, as near a^ may be, in Ihe same man- 
ner as before prescribed for deciding controversies between dif- 
ferent States. 

AllTICLE X. 

Sect. 1. The executive power of the United States shall be 
vested in a single person. His style shall be, " The President of 
the United States of America," and his title shall be, " His Excel- 
lency." He shall be elected by ballot by the legislature. He 
shall hold his office during the term of seven years ; but shall not 
be elected a second time. 

Sect. 2. He shall, from time to time, give information to the 
legislature, of the state of the Union. He may recommend such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. He may 
convene them on extraordinary occasions. In case of disagree- 
ment between the two houses, with regard to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn iheni lo such time as he thinks proper^ He 
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shall take care that the laws of the United Slates be duly and 
faitlifuHy executed. He shall commission ail thu officers of the 
United States ; and shall appoint officers in all cases not otherwise 
provided for by this Conslitulion. He shall receive ambuiisadora, 
and may correspond with the supreme executives of the several 
States. He shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons, but 
his pardon shall not he pleadable in bar of an irapeaclimenl. He 
shall be coraniandcr-in -chief of the array and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, He ^hali, at staled 
times, receive for his services a compensation, which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during his continuance in office. 
Before he shall enter on the duties of his department, he shall 

take the following oath or affirmation, " I solemnly swear (or 

affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States of America." He shall be removed from his office 
on impeachment by the House of Bepresentatives, and conviction 
in the Supreme Court, of treason, bribery, or corruption. In case 
of his removal, as aforesaid, death, resignation, or disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, the president of the 
Senate shall exercise those powers and duties, until another Presi- 
dent of the United States be chosen, or until the disability of the 
President be removed. 



ARTICLE XI. 

Sect. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as shall, 
when necessary, from time to time, be constituted by the legisla- 
ture of the United States. 

Sect. 2. The judges of the Supreme Court, and of the inferior 
courts, shall hold their ofiicea during good behavior. They shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sect. 3. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall extend to 
all cases arising under laws passed by the legislature of the United 
States ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
aad consuls ; to the trial of impeachments of officers of the United 
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States; to ill! cases of admiralty and maritime jiirif dietion ; to 
controversies between two or more Slates (except such as shall 
regard territory or jurisdiction) ; between a Slate and citizens of 
another State ; between citizens of different Slates ; and between a 
Stale, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or sub- 
jects. In cases of impeachment, cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, this jurisdiction shall be original. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, it shall he appellate, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations, as the legislature shall make. The legisla- 
ture may assign any part of the jurisdiction above mentioned 
(except the trial of the President of the United States), in the 
manner and under the limitations which it shall think proper, to 
sucii inferior courts as it shall constitute from lime to time. 

Sect. 4. The trial of all criminal offences (except in eases o£ 
impeachment) shall be in the State where they shall be committed ; 
and shall be by jury. 

Sect. 5, Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
Slates. But the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to 

ARTICLE XII. 

No Slate shall coin money ; nor grant letters of marque and 
reprisal ; nor enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; nor 
grant any title of nobility. 

ATtTICLE XIII. 

No State, without the consent of the legislature of the United 
States, shall emit bills of credit, or make any thing but specie a 
tender in payment of debts ; nor lay imposts or duties on imports; 
nor keep troops or ships of war in time of peace ; nor enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with any foreign 
power; nor engage in any war, unless it shall be actually invaded 
by enemies, or llie danger of invasion be so imminent as not to 
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admit of a delay until the legislature of the United States can be 
consulted. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several Stales. 

ARTICLE XV. 

Any person charged with treason, felony, or high misdemeanor 
in any State, who shall tlee from justice, and shall be found in any 
other State, sjiall, on demand of the executive power of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to the State hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the offence. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Full faith shall be given in each State, to the acts of the legis- 
latures, and to the records and judicial proceedings of the courts 
and magistrates of every other State. 

ARTICLE XVIL 

New States lawfully constituted and established within the 
limits of the United States, may be admitted, by the legislature, 
into this government ; but to such admission the consent of two 
thirds of the members present in each house shall be necessary. 
If a new State shall arise within the limits of any of the present 
States, the consent of the legislatures of such Slates shall be neces- 
sary to the admission. If tlie admission be consented lo, the new 
States sliall be admitted on the same terms with the original 
Stales, But the legislature may make conditions with the new 
Stales, concerning the public debt which shall be then subsisting. 

ARTICLE xvni. 
The United States shall guarantee to each Stale a republican 
form of government ; and shall protect each Slate against foreign 
invasions, and, on the application of its legislature, against domes- 
tic violence. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
On the application of the legislatures of two thirds of the States 
in Elie Union, for an amendment to this Constiluiion, llie legisla- 
ture of [iie United Slates shall call a convention for that purpose. 

ARTICLE XX. 

The members of the legislatures, and the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States and of tlie several States, shall lie 
bound b^ oath to support this Constitution. 

ARTICLE XXi. 

The ratification of the conventions of States shall be suffi- 
cient for organizing this Constitution. 

ARTICLE xxn. 
This Constitution shall be laid before the United Stales in Con- 
gress assembled, for their approbation ; and it is the opinion of tliis 
Convention, that it should be afterwards submitted to a convention 
cliosen in each Slate, under the recommendation of its legislature, 
in order to receive the ratifieation of such c 



ARTICLE XXIII. 
To intixiduce this government, it is the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, that eauh assenting eouveution should notily its assent and 
ratification to the United States in Congress assembled ; that Con- 
gress, atler receiving the assent and ratification of the conventions 

of States, should appoint and publish a day, as early as may 

be, and appoint a place for commencing pi-oceedings under this 
Constitution; and after such publication, the legislatures of the 
several Stales should elect members of the Senate and direct the 
election of members of the House of Representatives ; and that the 
members of the legislature should meet at the time and place, 
assigned by Congress, and should as soon as may be alter their 
meeting, choose the President of the United States and proceed to 
execute this CoustitUtJon. 
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This report was considered and debated in the Convention from 
the 6th of August until the 9th of September, during which it re- 
ceived a great vai'iety of modifications and alterations. 

On the 9th of September it was referi-ed as amended, to a com- 
mittee of style and revision, consisting of Messrs. Johnson of Con- 
necticut, Hamilton of New York, Morris of Pennsylvania, Madi- 
son of Virginia, and King of Massachusetts. 

This committee reported on the 14th September, and after a 
greal variety of motions to amend, of which the I'ecord is very 
imperfect, their drafl was adopted, with but slight moditicatioos. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DEBATE 

In the Federal CoffVENTiON, on the kespectivb PtANa of 
Mr. EANDOi.rH and Mk. Patteksok, 

The first resolution of each plaa having been read, Mr. Lansing 
of New York, said: — "The plan of Mr. Patterson sustains the 
sovereignty of the respective States, that of Mr. Randolph de- 
stroys it. 

" The plan of Mr, Randolph, in short, absorbs all power, except 
what may be exercised in the little local matters of the States, 
which are not objects worthy of the supreme cognizance. He 
grounded his preference of Mr. Patterson's plan, chiefly on two 
objections to that of Mr. Randolph, — first, want of power in the 
Convention to discuss and propose it ; secondly, the improbability 
of its being adopted. 

" He was decidedly of opinion that the power of the Convention 
was restrained to amendments of a Federal nature, and having for 
their basis the confederacy in being. The aets of Congress, the 
tenor of the acts of the States, the commissions produced by the 
several deputations, all proved this. And this limitation of the 
power to an amendment of the confederacy marked the opinion of 
the States, that it was unnecessary and improper to go further." 

Mr. Patterson said, he preferred his own plati, " because it 
accorded, — first, with the powers of the Convention; secondly, 
with the sentiments of the people. If the confederacy was radi- 
cally wrong, let us return to our States, and obtain larger powers, 

not assume them ourselves If we argue the matter on the 

supposition, that no confederacy, at present, exists, it cannot be de- 
nied, that all the States stand on the footing of equal sovereignty. 
All, therefore, must concur, before any can be bound. If a piflpor- 
tional representation be right, why do we not vote so here ? If we 
25 
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argue on the fact that a federal compact a«(ua]ly exists, and con- 
sult the articles of it, we shall find an equal sovereignty to be the 
hasia of it. He read tlie fifth article of the Confederation, giving 
each State a vote ; and the thirteenth, declaring that no alteration 
shall be made without unanimous consent. Thia ia the nature of 
all treaties. "What is unanimously done must be unanimously 
undone." 

" If the sovereignty of the Slates is to be maintained, the rep- 
rcientatives must be drawn immediately from the States, not from 
the people ; and we have no power to vary the idea of equal sov- 
ereignty. Do the people at large complain of Congress? No. What 
they wish is that Congress may have more power. If the power 
now proposed he not enough, the people hereafter will make addi- 
tions lo it. With proper powers. Congress will act with more en- 
ergy and wisdom than the proposed national legislature ; being 
few in number and more secreted and refined by the mode of elec- 
tion. The plan of Mr. Randolph will also be enormously expen- 
sive. Allowing Georgia and Delaware two representatives each 
in the popular branch, the aggregate number of that branch will 
be one hundred and eighty. Add lo it half as many for the other 
branch, and you have two hundred and seventy members, coming 
once at least a year from the most distant as well as the most 
central parts of the republic. In the present deranged state of 
our finances, can ao expensive a system be seriously thought of? " 

Mr. PiNCKNET. — " The whole comes fo this, as he conceived. 
Give New Jersey an equal vote, and she will dismiss her scruples 
and concur in the national system. He thought the convention 
authorized to go any length in recommending, which they found 
necessary to remedy the evib which produced this convention." 

Mr. Randolph " was not scrupulous with regard to power. 
When the salvation of the republic was at stake, it would be trea- 
son to our trust, not to propose what we found necessary. He 
piMiited in strong colors the imbecility of the existing confederacy, 
and the danger of delaying a substantial reform. In answer to the 
objection drawn from the sense of our constituents, as denoted by 
their acts relating to the convention and the objects of their delib- 
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eralion, he observed, as each State acted separately in the case, it 
would have been indecent for it, to have charged (he existing con- 
stitution with all the vices which it might have perceived in it. 

There are reasons certainly of a peculiar nature, where 

the ordinary cautions must be dispensed with ; and this is certainly 
one of them. He would not, so far as depended on him, leave any 
tiling that seemed necessary undone. The present moment is 
favorable, and is probably the laat that will offer. 

" The true question is whether we will adhere to the federal 
plan, or introduce the national plan. The insufficiency of the for- 
mer has been fully displayed by the trial already made. There 
are but two modes by which the ends of a Federal government can 
be attained ; the first by coercion, as proposed by Mr. Patterson's 
plan ; the second by real legislation, as proposed by the other plan. 
Coercion ho pronounced to be impracticaUe, expensive, cruel to 
individuals. It tended also to habituate the instruments of il, to 
shed the blood, and riot in the spoils of their fellow-citizens and 
consequently trained them up for the service of ambition. 

"We must resort, therefore, to a national legislation over indi- 
viduals ; for which Congress are unfit. To vest such power in 
them would be blending the legislative with Ihe executive, con- 
trary to the received maxim on this subject. If the union of these 
powers, heretofore in Congress has been safe, it has been owing to 
the general impotency of that body. Congress, moreover, are not 
elected by the people, bat by the legislatures, who retain even a 
power to recall. They have therefore, no will of their own ; tbey 
are a mere diplomatic body, and are always obsequious to the views 
of the States, who are always encroaching on the authority of the 
United States. A provision for harmony among the States, as in 
ti-ade, naturalization, &c. ; for crushing rebellion, whenever it may 
rear its crest, and for certain other general benefits, must he made. 

. . A national government alone, properly constituted, will 
answer this purpose, and he begged it may be considered that the 
present is the last moment for establishing one. After this select 
experiment, the people will despair." 

Mr. Hamilton said, he was unfriendly fo both plans. " He was 
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particularly opposed to that from New Jersey, being fully con- 
vinced that no amendment of the Confederation, leaving the States 
in possession of their sovereignty, could possibly answer the pur- 
pose. On the other hanci, lie confessed he was much discouraged 
by the amazing extent of country, in expecting the desired bless- 
ings from any genera! sovereignty that could be substituted. As 
to the powers of the convention, he thought the doubts started on 
that subject bad arisen from distinctions a 
subtle. 

" A federal government he conceived to mea 
independent communities into one. 

" He agreed with the honorable gentleman from "\nrginia, that 
we owed it to our country to do, on this emergency, whatever we 
should deem essential t« its happiness. The States sent us here to 

provide for the exigencies of the Union The question is. 

What provision shall we make for the happiness of our country?" 

General Hamilton then read his "plan," which, however, he 
remarked, he did not mean to offer to the Convention. 

Mr. MAKTiNsaid, " he considered that the separation from Great 
Britain placed the thirteen States in a state of nature towards each 
other ; that they would have remained in that state till this time, 
but for the confederation ; that they entered into the confederation 
on a footing of equality ; that they met now to amend it, on the 
same footing, and that he could never accede to a plan that would 
introduce an inequality and lay ten States at the mercy of Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania." 

Mr. Wilson " could not admit the doctrine, that when the colo- 
nies became independent of Great Britain, they became indepen- 
dent also of each other. By the Declaration of Independence, the 
United Colonies were declared to be free and independent States ; 
he inferred that they were independent, not individually, but 
unitedly, and that they were confederated, as they were indepen- 
dent States." 

Col. Mason. — "The essential difference between the two plans 
had been clearly stated. The principal objections against that of 
Mr. Randolph were, the want of power and the want of practi- 
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cah'litt/. There can be no weight in the first, as the tiat is not to 
be here, but in the people. He thought witli hia colleague (Mr. 
Kandolph) that there were besides, certain crises, in which all the 
ordinary cautions yielded to public necessity. The impracticabil- 
ity of gaining the public concurrence, he thought was still more 
groundless. . . . He took tbie occasion to repeat that, notwith- 
standing his solicitude to establish a national government, he never 
would agree io abolish the State governments, or render them ab- 
solutely insignificant. They were as necessary as the general gov- 
ernment, and he would be equally careful to preserve ihem. He 
was aware of the difficulty of drawing the line between them, but 
hoped it was not insurmountable." 

Mr. Luther Martin " agreed with Col. Mason as to the impor- 
tance of the State governments ; he would support them at the 
expense of the general government, which was instituted for the 
purpose of that support. ... At the separation from the British 
empire, the people of America preferred the establishment of them- 
selves into thirteen separate sovereignties, instead of incorporating 
themselves into one. To these they look up for the security of 
their lives, liberties, and properties ; to these they must look up. 
The federal government they formed to defend the whole against 
foreign nations in time of war, and to defend the lesser States 
against the ambition of the larger." 

Mr. Shermah'. — " The complaints at present are not that the 
views of Congress are unwise or unfaithful, but that their powers 
are insufficient for the execution of their views. Tlie national debt, 
and the want of power somewhere, to draw forth the national re- 
sources, are the great matters that press. All the States were sen- 
sible of the defects of power in Congress. . . . For want of a gen- 
eral system, taxes to a due amount had not been drawn from trade, 
which was the most convenient resource. The disparity of States 
in point of size, he perceived, was the main difficulty. But the 
large States had not yet suffered from the inequality of votes en- 
joyed by the smaller ones. In all the great and general points, the 
interests of aU the States were the same. ... If the difficulty on 
the subject of representation cannot otherwise be got over, he would 
25* 
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agree lo have two branches, and a proportional representation in 
one of them, provided each State had an equal voice in the other." 

Dr. Johnson said, — "They [the advocates of the IHrginia 
plan] wished to leave the States in possession of a considerable, 
though a subordinal* jurisdiction. They had not yet, however, 
shown how this could consist with, or te secured against, the general 
sovereignty and jurisdiction which they proposed to give to the 
national government." 

Mr. Madison was of opinion in the first place, that there was 
less danger of encioachment from the general government than 
from the State governments and in tlie second place, that the mis- 
chiefs from encroachments would be less fatal if made by the for- 
mer than if made by the lalt«,r. All the examples of other con- 
federacies prove the greater tendency, in such systems, to anarchy 
than to tyranny ; to disobedience of the members, than usurpations 
of the federal head. Our own experience had fully illustrated this 
tendency. But it will be said, that the proposed change in the 
principles and form of the Union will vary the tendency; that the 
general government will have real and greater powers, and will be 
derived, in one branch at least, from the people, not from the gov- 
ernments of (he States. To give full force to this objection, let it 
be supposed for a moment that indefinite power should be given to 
the general legislature, and the States reduced to corporations de- 
pendent on the general legislature — why should it follow that the 
general government would take from the States any branch of their 
power, as far as its operation was beneficial and its continuance 
desirable to the people ? In some of the States, particularly in 
Connecticut, the townships are incorporated, and have a certain 
limited jurisdiction, — have the representatives of the people of 
the townships in the legislation of the State ever endeavored to 
despoil the townships of any part of their local authority ? As far 
as this local authority is convenient to the people, they are attached 
to it ; and their representatives, chosen by and amenable to them, 
naturally respect their attachment to this as much as their attach- 
ment to any other right or interesL The relation of a general gov- 
ernment to State governments is parallel. 
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" Guards were more necessary, against encroachments of the State 
governments on the general government, than of the latter on the 
former. The great objection made against an abolition of the 
Slate governments was, that the general government could not 
extecd ils care to all the minute objecta which fall under the cog- 
nizance of the local jurisdictions. The objection as staled lay not 
against the probable abuse of the general power, but against the 
imperfect use that could lie made of it throughout so great an ex- 
tent of country, and over so great a variety of objects. As far as 
its operations would be practicable, it would not, in this view, be 
improper ; as far as it would be impracticable, the convenience of 
the general government itself would concur with that of the people 
in the maintenance of subordinate governments." 
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COLONIAL CONFEDERATIONS 



INTRODUCTION. 

It is my purpose in the following sketch to show how the 
Americati system of government came loto operation, and briefly 
to ti'ace the course of events which led to the adoption of the 
Federal Conilitution. I think it will be made to appear that the 
whole structure of our pohtical institutions is the natural produc- 
tion of the principle- laid down by the founders of the several 
States. As originally planted, each colony or settlement was a 
distinct community, with a jurisdiction over its own internal affairs, 
entirely independent of its neighbors. Several of these colonies, 
aa Plymouth, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, established their 
governments by voluntary association, without any charter ot 
authority but the consent of the governed. The other colonies, 
although acting under royal charters, exercised the right of local 
legislation by assemblies, chosen by themselves, and the distance 
which separated the colonies from the mother country, and the 
disturbed and i-evolulionary condition of the British government 
during much of our colonial existence, greatly fasored the devel- 
opment and facilitated the exercise of the principles of self-gov- 
ernment. Favored by these circumstances, the infant StAfes early 
attained a strong and vigorous individuality. Each colony re- 

( 2B7) 
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garded ilself as practically a sovereign community, although they 
all recognized a sort of vague allegiance to ihe British crown. 
This idea, after the Declaration of Independence, ripened into the 
great doctrine of Slate Sights. 

The colonies, in the earlier periods of their hbtory, were small 
and feeble, and suvrounded hy Irihes of jealous aborigines and by 
rival and often hostile European settiements. As a security 
against the dangers which threatened them from these sources, aad 
left to their own resources for the means of defence, the expedient 
of temporary alliances soon gave place to permanent confederacies. 
These were succeeded by annual Congresses, — by the Confedera- 
tion which conducted the country through the stru^le of the 
Revolution, — and, finally, by the establishment of the federal 
government. 

In the compilation of the following historical sketch, I have fol- 
lowed, mainly, the authority, and quoted with considerable free- 
dom, the language, of the " History of the United States," by the 
Hon. George Bancrofl, to whom I wish to make proper acknowl- 
edgments. I have also consulted many other works, as indicated 
in the text. 
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Gemeral Washington commences his first ioaugural address to 
the first Congress of the United States assembled under the Coq- 
stilution, in the following language : — 

"No people can be bound to acknowleclge and adore the Invisi- 
ble Hand which conducts the afiairs of men more than the people 
of the United Stales. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by some token of providential agency ; and m the im- 
portant revolution just accomplished, in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations, and voluntary consent of so 
many distinct communities from which the event has resulted, can- 
not be compared with the means by which mo=t governmenia have 
been established, without the return of pious gratitude along with 
an humble anticipation of the future bleosings h hich the pist seems 
to presage." 

Among these " steps " so appropriately alluded to by the Father 
of his country, none are more significant than tlioae which attended 
the discovery of this continent. History teaehe-- that eich of the 
great divisions of the earth has developed a peculiar and di'itinc- 
tive phase of human ravilization. Africa, who>e unwritten annals 
are brought down to us by the pyramida and other *,ndunng mon- 
uments of physical power, appears to have produced what may be 
regarded as physical civilization of a high order A-iia, whose ex- 
isting fossilized and petrified forms of cml tnd social institutions 
have remained nearly stationary from the eailiest periods of au- 
thentic history, appears to have been the theatre of the second 
great " step " in the development of human nature. 

(299) 
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Europe lial been reaericd for the It ^ elopment of the next sttge 
of human piogie=3 Tliit, was u here! in bj the birth ot the arts 
and sciences ot language hterature poetry, and eloquence of 
Greece ind Rome and consummated by the eatibhshment of 
modern Chn^tiaii cmiization 

The Old IVorld was now oici pread with institutions differing 
in their character in the \arioui counlnea which had given them 
birth but all itt iched to the soil, and as perm tnently aiSxed to it 
aa the mountains and vallejR oier which their influent*, extended. 

Countric and nations have like thiractenatics with individual 
man They hate their penodi of growth and decay oi youth, 
manhood and age And it is remarkable that no new people or 
nation has ocemed to flounah upon the soil of a pi ecedmg one If 
a nation has become decrepid and died out the sol appears to 
have been e'vhausied no phcenix springa from ita ashes Tnc em- 
pire of the Ptolemies ind the Pharaohs Persia Babylon, Sjiia, 
Palestine and even Greece and Rome lie illustrations of this 
great law In neither of those countries has a new or powerful 
peof !e resuscitated the greatness and glory of the departed It 
seems lo be a law of our nature that every aucceaaive step of pio- 
gre s nhich maiks a di tincti\e era in the upward development ot 
the human lace must be taken upon a Mt^n soil 

American ciMlization is a new civilization Ameneti nation- 
ality IS not a continuation or an extension of any or all of the Euro- 
pean pohcies, but a new and distinct system of national develop- 
menL Africa has produced and developed the African ; Asia ha3 
produced and developed the Asiatic ; Europe has fulfilled the same 
function for the European. America has been reserved lo become 
the theatre of American civilization. 

The existence of the western continent was made known to the 
world through the genius and enterprise of Christopher Columbus, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 
During the succeeding century, several permanent settlements 
were made upon the West India Islands and the adjacent main 
lands. About the same time, the coasts of the United States were 
discovered by English navigators. It is generally conceded that 
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the American continent was first actually discovered by John and 
SebastiaQ Cabot, sailing under the Englisb flag, in the year 1496. 
The first permanent settlement made within the original limits of 
the United States, was at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. This 
settlement was made, and a colonial govemmeat established under 
a charter from the English crown. 

The colony of Plymouth, the second in order of time, was 
founded in 1620. Unlike that at Jamestown, the founders of 
New England had no charter or authority from any established 
government of the old world. They had long been exiles and 
outcasts from their native England. 

Mr. John Quinct Adams, in a discourse delivered before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in 18i3, says : " The Plymouth 
colony is remarkable for having furnished the first example in 
modern times, of a social compact or system of government, 
instituted by voluntary agreement, conformably to the Jaws of 
nature, by men of equal rights and about to establish their perma- 
nent Jiabitalion as a community, in a new country. Upon landing 
at Plymouth, they had no charter from their king and no right 
[grant] to the soil upon which they landed." Before they left the 
deck of the Mayflower, they drew up and signed articles of com- 
pact, as the basis of their future government. " This social com- 
pact was the necessary result of their situation, as men in a state 
of nature, subject to no human law but that which they consented 
to impose upon themselves," and it contains the leading principles 
of those great doctrines which were subsequently announced to 
the world in the DeclaralJon of Independence 

Within twenty years from the landmg of ibe Pilgrim fathers, 
colonies were planted and separate jurisdictions established in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, 
and other places. The colonies in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
like that at Plymouth, established their own governments, without 
recourse to royal charters. 

As early as 1636, the idea of a confederacy began to be agitated 
amongst the New England colonies ; and in the following year, 
a conference was held in Boston, between the mi^istrates and 
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ministers of tlie colonie- of Plymouth and Mas'iacliuselts, ■with the 
view of forming an alliance offensive and defensive. Mr. AiJama, 
in the discourse before alluded to says, that " the idi;a of a con- 
federacy seems to have originated with the colony of Plymouth, 
which submitted the proposition to Massachusetts on the 12th of 
May, 1637." 

Other authorities stale that the original movement towards a 
confederatiott proceeded from the colonies of Connecticut and New 
Haven.* But the Connecticut proposition is dated August 21, 
1637, more than three months later than that of Plymouth, 
These movements resulted in the assembling of a convention, in 
Boston for the purpose of agreeing to articles of union, '■ but the 
apprehensions of Connecticut dictated such extreme reserve in 
relation to grants of power to the projiosed confederacy, that 
Massachusetts did not deem it desirable to proaecute the scheme." 

The proposition was renewed by Connecticut in 16S9, in conse- 
quence of the dangers which threatened that colony from Ihe 
encroachments of their Dutch neighbors, inhabiting the country 
along the banks of the Hudson river. It was, however, again 
unsuccessful, the government of Massachusetts " not being satisfied 
with having an equal vote in the confederacy with the smaller 
colonies," and the latter firmly adhering to the doctrine of equal 
colonial dignity. 

The breaking out of the civil war in England, and the circum- 
stances which surrounded the colonies at home, seeming to throw 
them upon their own resourcea for pri>viding for their common 
defence against the encroachments of the French and their Indian 
allies upon the north, and the Dutch upon the west, as well as 
against the hostile Indian tribes, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1642, appointed a committee to take into eoiiaider- 
ation the expediency and practicability of forming a union of the 
colonies. This committee was instructed to report at the suc- 
ceeding session of t!ie General Court. As the result of this move- 
ment, commissioners from the several colonies assembled in Boston 
on the 10th of May, 1G43. The first difficulty which presented 

• Palfrev'a History of New Ensland, Vol I. p. 626. 
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ifself in the deliberations of the conventiun was the question 
involving the power of the several colonie? in the general assem- 
bly. Massachusetts was nearly as large and populous, and 
probably inoi-e wealthy, than all the others combined, and insisted 
upon a relative suffrage in the confederacy. The Plymouth 
delegates on the other hand, were under special instructions not 
lo yield the principle of colonial equality in the general body. 
That eoiony also required that the articles agreed on, should 
not be obligatory upon her, until they had been approved by a 
popular vote. 

After a session of nine days, the commissioners agreed upon 
twelve arlieles, to constitute the organic law of the new general 
government. 

These articles were, in substance, as follows : namely,* 
First. " The colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, do agree and conclude that they will hereafter 
be called and known as the United Colonies op Hew Eng- 

Second. "The said United Colonies, for themselves and tJieir 
posterities, do jointly and severally hereby enter into a firm and 
perpetual league of friendship and amity, for offence and defence, 
mutual advice and succor upon all just occasions, for their mutual 
safety ind general welfare." 

Third. "Each colony retains its distinct and separate jurisdic- 
tion and control over its domestic and local affairs, institutions and 
laws. No two colonies are to be joined in one jurisdiction, nor any 
other colony admitted into the confederacy, without the consent of 
the whole." 

Fourth. " The charge ot all wars, offensive and defensive, and 
other general expenses shall be borne m proportion to the number 
of male inhabitants between sixteen and sisty yeais of age, in 
each colony." 

Fifth. -'Upon due notice from any colony, of an invaaion, the 
other colonies shall immediatclj fumi-h -inil send forward their 
respective quotas of troop-,' &,c 

* Hazard's Historical Collections, Vol. I. p. 1. 
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Sij^fh. The general assembly of ihe united colonies wa=i to con- 
sist of two commissioners from each colony, and to meet annually 
on the first Monday of September. This body had power to 
hear, examine, weigh, and determine all affairs of ^aror peace, 
and other matters pertaining to the general welfare — " hut not to 
intermeddle with the local affairs of the colonies." The concur- 
rence of two thirds of the body was sufficient authority to carry 
into effect any proposed measure, but if less than two thirds con- 
curred, a majority could submit the measure to the consideration of 
the respective governments for decision. 

Seventh. Provides for the annual election of the President. 

Eighth. The assembled commissioners are authorized to frame 
and establish general regulations of a civil nature for preserving 
the general peace and preventing occasions for war ; to regulate 
intercourse with Indian tribes. 

Ninth. "It is also agreed, that if any servant shall run away 
from his master, into any other of these confederated jurisdictions, 
that in such case, upon the certificate of one magistrate in the juris- 
diction out of which the said servant fled, or upon other due proof, 
the said servant shall be delivered either to his master or lo any 
other that pursues and brings such certificate or proof." 

Tenth. Provides against hasty or inconsiderate wars being en- 
tered into or fomented by any of the colonies. 

Eleventh. Makes provision for extraordinary meetings of tiie 
general assembly. 

Twelfth. It is agreed that this confederacy shall be perpetual, 
and if any of the confederates shall violate or fajl to comply with 
the articles of the confederacy, the breach and consequent injury 
shall be duly considered and adjudged by the commissioners of the 
other colonies, "so that the peace and the confederation shall be 
entirely preserved without violation." 

An examination of this confederation and of ihe principles 
involved in its inception and development, will show that it 
involves the exercise of sovereign power in its highest attributes. 
By it, provision is made for a government to which is committed 
the control of the foreign relations of the confederacy, and authority 
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over other matters of gi-eat and general concern, while local powers 
and. objects of government are carefully reserved to tlie local juris- 
dictions. 

The New England confederacy of 1643, was the model and pro- 
totype of the North American confederacy of 175S, and of the 
continental Congress of 1774. 

The almost incessant wars which grew out of the constant 
struggles of England and France for ascendency on this continent, 
and in whicli the colonies warmly sympathized, finally led to the 
meeting of a general Congress of the colonies at New York in 
1690. 

On the 8th February, 1696, "William Pknn suhmitted to the 
board of trade in London, a plan for a union of the American col- 
onies. He proposed that "the several colonies do meet once^- 
year, and oflener, if need be, during war, and once in two years iu 
peace, by stated deputies, to debate and resolve of such measures 
as are most advisable for their better understanding and the public 
tranquillity and safety." 

When the information of the jwssage of the stamp act, by the 
British Parliament, reached the colonies, indicating the fixed pur- 
pose of that government to tax America, without her consent, a 
general determination to resist its execulion, was manifested. 
The General Court of Massachusetts, which, Mr. Bancroft says, " is 
certainly the parent of the American Union," immediately ex- 
tended an invitation to the other colonies to meet in general Con- 
gress. In pursuance of this invitation, the colonies met in New 
York in October, 1765. Delegates were present from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. 

This Congress adopted a declaration of rights, asserting that the 
sole power of taxation resided in the people of the colonies, and 
adopted other energetic measures. 

In 1751, Archibald Kennedy proposed that provision should be 
made, by act of Parliament, for an annual meeting of commis- 
eioners from all the colonies, to be held at New York, for the pur- 
26 » 
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pose of providing means of defence against the Fi'ench and 
Indians. 

Iq 1752, an article appeared in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
understood to have been from the pen of Dr. Franklin, in which a 
voluntary union, originating in the colonies iheniselves, and under 
their exclusive control and management, was advocated as prefera- 
ble to one imposed by Parliament. The writer thought it would 
be very strange, if six nations of ignorant savages should be capa- 
ble of forming a scheme for such a union, and be able to execute 
it in such a manner as that it has subsisted for ages, and that yet a 
like union should be impracticable for ten or a doKcn English 
coloaies, to whom it was more necessary and must he more advan- 
tageous. 

In accordance with these and other similar suggestions, commis- 
sioners from several of the colonies, including Virginia and all tlie 
colonies north of if, assembled at Albany in the summer of 1754, 
to which Dr. Fi'anklin submitted aprf^'ect of union. 

Hitherto all the propositions for a union of the colonies, looked 
mainly to a means of common defence against the hostile demon- 
strations of the aborigines and the threatened and attempted en- 
croachments of the French, But the conquest of Canada by the 
united arms of England and America, ushered in a new era of our 
history. The French power had substantially disappeared from 
the continent, and the Indians, weakened and exhausted by their 
long stru^les with the superior race, were disposed to peace. 
But instead of the repose which the colonies might have reasonably 
anticipat«d from the retirement of their natural and ancient ene- 
mies, they were immediately precipitated into a still more severe 
and momentous stru^le with their mother country. They had 
contended with the savage for the right to occupy the continent 
and turn its wilderness into fruitful fields — and with the French 
for the right of growth and expansion. They were now to contend 
with the more formidable power of the mother country for exist- 
ence as a free people. From their earliest settlement the colonies 
had recognized a guasi allegiance to the British crown, but they 
had, at the same time, claimed and exercised the right of sub* 
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stantial self-goyernmenf. While the French power hovered over 
their northern border, thi" right, ahhough repeatedly threatened, 
was successfully mdntaineJ. But no sooner had the Eriti=h gov- 
ernment, by the aid of the colonies, triumphed over their rival, 
than they instituted a series of measures for the subjugation of the 
colonies themselves. These led to what may be properly reganled 
as the first ^'American CongrfSS." 

On the Glh of June, 1765, James Otis introduced into the House 
of Delegates of Massachu sella, a proposition '• for calling an 
American Congress, which should come together without asking 
the consent of the king, and should consist of committees from each 
of the thirteen colonies, to be appointed directly by the delegates 
of the people without regard to the other branches of the legisla- 
ture." The immediate object was to concert; measures for a gen- 
eral resistance to the stamp act. The measure was adopted, and 
letters were sent to all the colonies, inviting the meeting of the 
Congress in the following October. 

Nine colonies, represented by twenty-eight delegates, assembled 
in the city of New York on the 7th of that month. 

Afler the examination of the credentials of the members, they 
proceeded by ballot to the election of president, and Timothy 
EuGGLES, of Massachusetts, was declared to be duly elected, and 
conducted to the chair. 

This was unquestionably the signal gun which aroused the con- 
tinent, and called to a concentration of its energies for the great 
struggle of the Revolution. Before, however, these proceedings 
could have become known in the sister colonies, they were aroused 
to simultaneous action. The celebrated resolutions of Patrick 
Henry were passed in the House of Burgesses of Virginia on the 
last day of May. 

The hope of Otib, the originator of the movement, was, that a 
Union would be formed, which in its result, would •' knit and work 
into the very blood and bones of the original system, eufry region 
as fast as settUd." How fully has this aspiration been realized ! 
And the magnanimous Gadsden of South Carolina said, in his 
opening speech — "We should stand upon the broad common 
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ground of those natural rights that we all feci and know as men. 
There ought to be no New England man, no Kew Yorker, known 
on the continent, but all of us Americana." 

The immediate result of this movement was a complete ti'iumph 
of the colonies, in the repeal of the obnoKious law — hut the ulti- 
mata result is yet to be developed hy the progress and destiny of 
the American Union. The idea of a union of the colonies for mu- 
tual support and defence, had become the pervading sentiment of 
the popular mind. They began to speak of each other as "sister 
colonies," and regard for the common interests became interwoven 
with all their ideas of patriotism. " If Boston suffered, Charleston 
rushed to her relief, with the unselfish and prodigal zeal of a sister's 
love." 

In 1766, M'lyhew ol Bo&lon, suggest<>d whether ' it mould not 
be decorous for our Assembly to send circulars to all the rest, 
expressing a deaire to cement union among ouiselves ■' A good 
foundation for this," he add*!, " has been Hid bv the Congress at 
New York." And in 1768, the House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts directed a circular letter, drafted by Samuel Adams, to 
be despatched to each House of Representatives or of Burgesses, 
on the continent, with that object in view. When intelligence of 
this proceeding reached England, it was regarded by the ministry 
as a movement to prepare the country for rebellion and revolution ; 
and it was determined that immediate measures must be taken to 
curb the independent spirit of the offending province. Orders 
were sent to the governors of the other twelve colonies, warning 
them to give no countenance to the "seditious paper." The Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, regardless of these warnings, responded to the 
call of Massachusetts, assured her of their applause and support, 
and directed their speaker "to write to the respective speakers of 
all the assemblies on the continent, to make known their proceed- 
ings and to intimate how necessary they thought it that the colo- 
nies should unite." The Assembly of South Carolina, " sitting 
with its doors locked, unanimously directed its speaker to signify to 
both provinces its entire approbation" of the course they had 
adopted. The other colonies manifested the same determination to 
make common cause in defence of the "liberties of America." 
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In 17G9, the House of Burgesses of Vii^inia passed resolutions, 
claiming for that body "the sole right of imposing taxes on the in- 
habitants" of that dominion, and "asserted the lawfulness and 
expediency of procuring a concert of the colonies in case of the 
violated rights of America." These resolutions weredirected to be 
communicated " (o every legislature in America," asking their con- 
currence. Encouraged by this bold and manly position of the Old 
Dominion, the other colonies adopted the same or similar resolu- 

The assembly of New York took one step in ad\ anee of the por- 
tions assumed by the other colonies, by passing resolution-i mvitmg 
each province, without waiting for further aggreasions, to elect 
delegates at once, to a general congress, " which should exercise 
legislative power for them all." Virginia concurred m the proposi- 
tion, hut the other colonies were not prepared for so bold and de- 
cided a step at that time. 

Towards the close of the year 1772 was brought into operation 
that great institution, which has been declared to have included 
the whole Revolution, "The Committee of Correspokdence," 
Simple and unostentatious in its organization, it became the germ 
of a power which not only conducted the American colonies to in- 
dependence and established a republic which already extends from 
ocean to ocean, and controls the destiny of one half the world ; but 
which, by force of example, overturned the most ancient and pow- 
erful thrones of the other hemisphere, and annihilated the feudal 
institutions which had enslaved the peoples of Europe for ten cen- 
turies This powerful engine of the popular will was called into 
being by the fertile intellect and fervid patriotism of Samuei, 
AoiMi, a name not unworthy to be inscribed upon the same im- 
perishable tablet of the American heart, with that of George 
Washington. 

Oa the 2d of November, 1772, the citizens of Boston were 
assembled in town-meeting, to take into consideration llie " rights 
of the colonists," and " the infringements and violations thereof." 
They had been warned by the royal governor, that the law did not 
authorize totun-meetings to meddle with such matters. They, how- 
ever, resolved that they " had and ought to have, a right " to con- 
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aider their " grievances," " and fo communicate their sentiments t') 
other towns." 

To this mass meeting of the citizens of Boston, assembled for 
consullation npon the great questions involved in the controversy 
waged between themselves and their country on one side, and the 
British government on the other, touching the "rights of America," 
and the aggressions of England, Samuel Adams, the representa- 
tive man of the time, submitted the following resolution : — 

Re&olved, "That a Committee op Coekespondence be ap- 
pointed, to consist of twenty-one persons, to state the rights of the 
colonists of this province in particular, as men, as Christians, and 
as subjects, to communicate and publish the same," &c. 

The object was to secure a concert of action among the towns of 
the province, so that their delegates to the general assembly might 
be prepared, at their approaching session, to extend an invitation 
to the other colonies, to take measures for the assembling of another 
general congress. 

This was a movement ia the right direction, and based upon the 
fundamental principles of civil government. It contemplated the 
establishment of a government emanating immediately and directly 
from the will of the people, without tlie intervention of any of the 
preexisting forms of law or government. Its result was, to repel 
the foreign domination with which they were thi-eatened, by super- 
seding the existing forms of authority, which were so interwoven 
with foreign elements as to be incompatible with the full enjoyment 
of their natural rights. It was the inauguration of a new era in the 
gradual development of American institutions. 

" The flame caught," and in a short time all the principal towns 
were organized, with their committees of correspondence, acting in 
harmonious concert with that of Boston, and the breath of life was 
breathed into the " Commonwealth of Massachusetts." It 
ceased forever to be a dependency of a foreign jurisdiction. 

In their first report submitted to the Town-Meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall, on the 20th of November, the Committee enumerate, 
among the natural rights of the colonists, " the right to life, to lib- 
erty, and to property — the right to support and defend these — 
and the right to change their allegiance for their sake ; " thus dis- 
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tinclly announcing the great doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and foreshadowing its approach. 

On the meeting of the Assembly, in January, 1773, the speaker 
transmitted to Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, the proceedings in 
Boston and other towns of Massachusetts through their committees 
of correspondence, and suggested the oi^anizalion of provincial 
committees, for the purpose of inaugurating a continental con- 
federacy. The fate of the proposition depended upon the decision 
of the Oid Dominion. The Burgesses met on the fourth of March, 
and the proceedings in Massachusetts were laid before them. Vir- 
ginia did not hesitate. A series of resolutions for a system of inter- 
colonial committees of correspondence was introduced and unani- 
mously adopted, and the committee was at once appointed on the 
part of that colony. They sent their resolves to the other colonies 
and asked concurrence in that great measure which was to realize 
the idea of an American Union. The colonies one after another 
responded with zeal and alacrity ; and thus an inchoate organiza- 
tion was effected, competent to convene a Congress on any emer- 
gency. 

During the autumn of 1773, there appeared in the " Boston 
Gazette" a series of articles advocating "an annual Congress of 
American States," to form and provide for the maintenance of a 
bill of rights; and in case of tlie .continued attempts of the British 
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March. " The town of Bostoji," said one of the leading advocates 
of the measure, " ought to be knocked about their ears and de- 
stroyed. Delenda est Carthago. You will never have proper 
obedience to the laws of this country, until you have destroyed 
that nest of locusts." " Put an end to their town-meetings" ex- 
claimed another. " What passed in Boston," said a third, " is the 
last overt act of high treason." And on signing the bill, the king 
is said to have made the significative remark, that " Boston has 
now no option but to claim entire independence or approach the 
throne as a penitent" BoatMi had no difficulty in making her 
choice. 

The second penal bill for Massachusetts contained a clause abol- 
ishing to^l!n■^meetiugs, except for the choice of town-officers, or on 
the special permission of the governor. 

The course of events and the force of circumstances had com- 
pelled Massachusetts, and especially the town of Boston, to take 
the lead, and to unfurl the banner of the Ameriom Revolution. 
But when its ample folds were given to the breeze, the whole peo- 
ple of the continent were impelled by one general and all-pervading 
impulse, to the accomplishment of the great destiny opening 
before them. " As the earth bursts forth into new life at the bid- 
ding of the sun and showers of spring," the great heart of the 
Anglo-American colonies was expanded by a common Are of 
patriotic devotion to the common cause. 

In this early stage of the struggle, it was the evident purpose of 
the British ministry to insulate Massachusetts from licr sister col- 
onies, and they even hoped to confine the contest to her refractory 
capital. Hence they commenced their operations by closing that 
port with the view of starving its inhabitants into submission. 
The act was received on the 10th of May, 1774, and the Boston 
Mrrespondence, immediately met and invited the 
3 of the neighboring towns to a conference " on the criti- 
cal state of public affairs." The committee met in the " Cradle 
of Liberty" on the 12th of May, and while they were in session, 
as if by a miraculous interposition, they received intelligence, that 
in answer to the recent circular, all the thirteen colonies had come 
to the unanimous resolution lo accede to the Union. 
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Tlie next day a icwn-meeling was called, aad the port act was 
read and discussed. The people resolved not to be intimidated 
into submission, but "to maintain to the utmost of our abilities, the 
rights of America." They adopted, an appeal to the " sister coU 
onies, promising to suffer for America with becoming fortitude," 
but " entreating not to be left to suffer alone." 

The New York committee anticipated the appeal of Boston. 
Having received a copy of the " port act " directly from England, 
they held a meeting and adopted resolutions recommending the 
holding of a "general Congress," which they immediately for- 
warded to the other colonies. " This prompt and decisive action 
sent a thrill of joy through the hearts of the suffering Bostonians, 
and assured tliem of the sympathy of the continent." 

The Boston circular was adopted on the 12th of May, and 
befoi'e the close of the month nearly all of the colonies had con- 
curred in the suggestion for a general Congress, and adopted the 
cause of Boston as their own. Virginia and Sftuth Carolina took 
immediate action, on the arrival of the Boston messenger, for a 
united resistance. The committee of Connecticut entreated Mas- 
sachusetts to appoint a time and place for the meeting of the Con- 
gress without delay. 

In June, the assembly of Massachusetts met in regular annual 
session. The eyes of the continent were fixed upon them. It had 
been universally conceded, that from them was to proceed the call, 
fixing the time and place for assembling of the American Congress. 
Gen. Gage, at the head of a formidable military force, had just 
entered upon the government of that colony. He was armed with 
despotic power, and specially authorized to arrest and bring to 
justice Samuel Adams and other ringleaders. Adams was a mem- 
ber of the legislature and of the committee of nine, on the condi- 
tion of the colony. After secret consultation with a sufficient 
number of his colleagues to insure success, on Friday the 17th 
June, the assembly having ordered the doors to be closed and 
" locked," Mr. Adams reported the proposition for the meeting of 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia on the first of 
September. The measure was carried through the house, dele 
gates elected, a tax levied (o defray the expenses. 
27 
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In the mean time, the governor becoming alarmed at these 
unusual proceedings, sent his secretary with a message, dissolving 
the assembly. But he knocked in vain for admission, until the 
House had accomplished its great object, appealed to the " towns " 
to sustain their proceedings and to provide for the relief of their 
suffering fellow-citizens, and submitted their cause to God and 
their sister colonies. But so universally were the fires of liberty 
already kindled throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
that Rhode Island had already anticipated these proceedings and 
elected her delegates, and before a knowledge of them had 
reached the Brandywine, a convention of the people of Maryland 
had assembled at Annapolis aod elected delegates to the Con- 
Nothing is more characteristic of the spirit which pervaded the 
country, than the fact, that contributions of provisions poured into 
Boston from the remotest settlements. South Carolina, Norlb 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland vied with each other in the 
liberality of their contributions. Washington presided at a meet- 
ing for this purpose and headed the subscription with ijfty pounds. 
From the interior valley of Virginia, beyond the Blue Ridge, 
through which wagon roads were not yet constructed, a portion of 
ihe rich harvests of the pioneer farmei-s was packed on horses to 
Fredericksburg and thence forwarded to the suffering Bo^^tonians — 
•as a free-will offering upon the altar of liberty and fraternity." 

In the midst of these proceedings in the colonics, the British 
^vemment took another step, which, allhough it was- aimed 
directly at Massachusetts only, could not but be regarded as striking 
at the foundation of all pretence at liberty in any of the colonies. 
This was what was called the regidnting act. This act abolished 
in effect the charter of Massachusetts, which, in most of its essen- 
tial prindples had existed from the original settlement, and con- 
centrated all the powers of government in the liaiids of the king 
or his representative and appointee, the governor. The council, 
judges, jurors, and other officers were to be appointed by and hold 
their places at the will of the executive. It uprooted one of the 
dearest institutions of New England, l!ien and now regardtrd as the 
cradle and nursery of democratic principles, ne-mely ; the lown- 
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meeting. In short, it subjected the colony to the condition of a 
penal province. The sister colonies were not deceived by the 
local application of this act. They did not fail to see that the 
principles upon which it was based, would make it equally appli- 
cable to them, whenever it might suit tlie caprice of a British 
ministry to subject them to its provisions. They therefore, with a 
etigacious forecast, hastened to meet the issue with united counsels, 
u]ion the soil of Massachusetts. If the charter, laws and customs 
of that colony could be abrogated by the British Parliament, so 
might those of all tie others. A sense of common danger was, 
thei-efore, now added to all the other ties which tended to cement 
the '■• Union of America." " Every grievance of any colony must 
be lield as a grievance to the whole " had become the common 
sentiment, and pervaded alike the fishermen along the coasts of 
Maine, and the planters scattered over the broad savannas of the 
Carolina^ and Georgia. 

The Congress, which, in the language of Patrick Henry, " was 
the firat in a never-ending succession of Congresses," assembled at 
Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, on the 6th of September, 1774. 
Having organized, by the selection of Peyton Eandolph as 
pi-eiident and Charles Thompson as secretary, the first question 
whith arose was in relation to the method of voting. It was a 
question of the greatest magnitude, in its bearing upon the future 
political orgamzition of the country. Patrick Henry, speaking for 
Virginia, thought "it would be unjust for a little colony to weigh 
a= much in the councils of America as a great one." Mr. Sullivan 
from JSew Hampshire, responded that " a little colony had its ail 
at slake as well as a great one," — thus announcing, in the outset, 
the great doctrine of the equality of the States as independent 
communities, John Adams concurred in the reasoning of Mr. 
Henry, but inclined to a t»mpromise. Without determining the 
question, the Congress a^'oumed. The next day the discussion 
was resumed. Mr. Henry argued " that British oppression had 
efiUced the boundaries of the several colonies." That they were no 
longer Vii^inians and New Yorkers and New Englanders, but aU 
Americans. Mr. Lynch and Mr. Kutiedge of South Carolina, 
concurred substantially with Messrs. Henry, Harrison, and Bland 
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in favor of a proportional vote, while Mr. Gadsden of South 
Caroliaa, and Kichard Henry Lee, were disposed to acquiesce in 
the principle of the equality of the colonies. They saw " no way 
of voting but by colonies." 

Tiio first American precedent was, that of the " United Colonies 
of New England " formed in 1 643, in which each colony had an 
equal vote. That principle was finally adopted, and it was re- 
solved, that, in taking questions, " each colony shall have one 

The wheels of the Revolution were now in motion, and all efibrts 
at a reconciliation between the crown an^ the colonies were un- 
avaihng. But the Congress proceeded with great caution and de- 
liberation. They sent addresses respectively to the king, the par- 
liament, and the people of Great Britain, in which they calmly 
argued the justice of their cause. Nearly two years passed in tliis 
state of quasi independence, before the final act of separation was 
accomplished. 

On the 2d of July, 1776, the Continental Congress passed the 
following resolution, namely : — 

" Resolved, That these United Colonies are and of right ought to 
be free and independent States ; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown ; and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is and ought to be 
totally dissolved." 

On the passage of the resolution, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a preamble or declaration of the reasons and 
causes which had led to its adoption, to accompany itn promulga- 
tion to the world. On the fourth of My, Mr. Jefferson, in be- 
half of the committee, reported the original draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which, after some amendments and modifi- 
cations, received the unanimous sanction of the Congress, and was 
signed by each member. 

The Congress having been originally assembled without any 
charter or form of legal authority, was without any organic law by 
which its proceedings could be regulated, or any rules by which 
they could he governed. While their duty wa*! merely advisory, 
no great difficulty was experienced, but when, by the progress of 
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eveiita, it became to be the supreme authority of a nation, the ne- 
cessity of definite organic principles became apparent. It had 
been agreed at the commencement of the proceedings, tliat as they 
had no means of ascertaining the relative population of the colo- 
nma, each should have an equal vote in determining questions. 
But as the importance of their proceedings increased in magnitude, 
the larger colonies urged their right to a relative vote. 

The first resolution passed, after the organization of Congress, 
was the following, passed September 6, 1774 : — 

" Resolved, That in determining questions in Congress, each col- 
ony or province shall have one vote ; the Congress not being pos- 
sessed of, or at present able to procure proper materials for ascer- 
taining the importance of each colony." 

The main objects of the Congress of 1774 were to harmonize 
the views and cement the union of the colonies, and Ut prepare ad- 
dresses lo the king, the parliament, and the people, respectively, of 
Great Britain ; defining and defending the rights, liberties, and 
purposes of the colonies, and demanding their recognition and se- 

On the 20th of October, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted, namely : — 

" We do for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several colonies 
whom we represent, firmly agree and associate, under the sacred 
ties of virtue, honor, and love of our country, as follows ; — 

" First, That from and after the first day of December next we 
will not import into British America any goods, &c. from Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

" Second, That we will neither import nor purchase any slave 
imported after the first day of December next ; after which time we 
will wholly discontinue the slave-trade, and will neither be con- 
cerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels nor sell our 
commodities or manufactures to those who are concerned in it," 

The first of these propositions appears to have originated with a 
convention of delegates of Suffolk county, Mass. 

But as the course of events indicated no reasonable probability 
of a reconciliation between the colonies and the British govern- 
ment, when the Congress assembled in the following year, the ne- 
27* 
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cessity of adopting some definite pian of nnion of a permanent 
character became apparent. To meet this necessity Doctor 
Fbanklin, on the 21st July, 1775, submitted the following 
sketch of 



Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union. 

Art. I. The name of this Confederacy shall henceforth be 
" The United Colonies o/2!brtk America." 

AsT. 11. The said United Colonies severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other, binding on themselves and 
their posterity, for the common defence against their enemies, for 
the securities of their liberties and properties, the safety of their 
persons and families, and their mutual and general wellare. 

Akt. Ill, Each colony shall enjoy and retain as much as it 
may think fit, its present laws, &c., and may amend its consti- 
tution. 

Art. IV. delegates shall be annually elected in each 

colony to meet in general Congress, at such tunes and places as 
shall be agreed on in the next preceding Congress, &c. 

Art. V. That the power and duty of Congress shaU extend to 
the determining on war and peace ; the sending and receiving 
ambassadors, and entering into alliances ; the settling all disputes 
and differences between colony and colony, &c., and tlie planting 
new colonies when proper. The Congress shall also make such 
general ordinances as, though necessary to the general welfare, 
particular assemblies cannot be competent to, namely, those that 
may relate to our general commerce or general currency ; the 
establisliment of ports and the regulation of our common forces. 
The Congress shall also have the appointment of all general offi- 
cers, civil and military, &c. 

Art. VI. All charges of wars and all other general expenses 
to he incurred for the common welfare, shall be defi-ayed out of a 
common treasury, which is to be suppUed by each colony in pro- 
portion to its number of male polls between sixteen and sixty years 
of age. 
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Art. VII. The number of delegates to be elected and sent fo 
Congress by each colony shall be regulated by the number of such 
polls returned ; so as that one delegate be allowed for every 5,000 

Aet. VIII. One half to constitute a quorum. 

Abt. IX. An executive council shall be appointed by the Con- 
gress out of its own body, consisting of twelve persons — one tbird 
to go out annually. [This council to perform usual executive du- 

Art. X. No colony to engage in offensive war without the con- 



Aet. XI. The general Congress are authorized to prepare 
amendtnenta, to be ratified by a majority of the colonial assemblies. 

These articles, and particularly the seventh, gave rise to much 
debate and conflict of opinion. The less populous colonies insisted 
upon their equaliiy with the others, as distinct and independent 
political communities, and persistently refused to listen to any com- 
promise on that point ; while the larger colonies, especially Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, contended that the vote in Congress 
should be in proportion to the amount contributed to the general 
treasury. The authority of precedent being in favor of the poUtical 
equality of the colonies, that principle mainlained its position. The 
consequence was, that no articles of confederation were finally 
agreed on until the 15th of November, 1777, a year and a half 
eabsequently to the Declaration of Indeirendence, and during the 
fourth year of the operations of the Congress. These articles were 
not finally ratified by all the colonies until March, 1781, when 
Maryland was induced, by the earnest representations of leading 
statesmen of the country, of the necessity that the Stales should 
present to foreign countries an aspect of union and harmony 
amongst themselves, in order to secure the confidence of the Euro- 
pean governments, and facilitate the recognition of our independ- 
ence and the negotiation of favorable treaties of friendship and 
commerce, to yield her objections and ratify the articles of union. 

The greatest and most constantly recurring difficulty which Con- 
gress had to encounter from the commencement of their operations, 
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was the means and the manner of supplying the money required to 
carry on the war. On the 29th of July, 1775, the following reso- 
lution was adopted, namely : — 

"Sesolved, That the proportion of quota for each colony be de- 
termined according to the number of inhabitants of all ages, includ- 
ing negroes and mulattoes in each colony," 

This resolution continned in force until the adoption of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, November, 1777, which provided by the 8th 
article, that "all charges of war and all other expenses fliat shall 
be incurred for the common defence and general welfare, and 
allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by the 
several States, in proportion to the value of all land, within each 
Slate, granted to or surveyed for any person, as such land and the 
buildings and improvements thei'eoa shall be estimated according 
to such mode as the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
from time to time direct and appoint." These taxes were to be 
levied and collected by the authority of each State, thus leaving 
Congress entirely dependent upon the ability, palriotiara, and good 
faith of the respective States, to enitble them lo sustain the army 
and defray the expenses of government The unreliability of this 
mode of supply, the insuperable difficulties which attended its prac- 
tical operation, as well as its unequal bearing upon the different 
sections of the country and the disparity between the proportion of 
taxation and representation, soon led to efforts to remedy its defects. 
This mode of fixing the quotas of the States upon the value of land, 
instead of that based upon population, was adopted in consequence 
of the disagreement as to the proper mode of reckoning slaves. 
The southern Stales would have agreed to base the proportion of 
taxation upon numbers with a provision that two slaves should be 
counted as one freeman ; but the northern Stateii insisted that all 
persons should count equally. All efibrts to effect a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the subject proved unsuccessful until the ter- 
mination of the war. But as soon as the country was relieved 
from the pressure of a foreign enemy, the attention of Congress and 
of the country was turned to the means of remedying the radical 
defects of the Articles of Confederalion, namely : — those relating to 
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; to llip pviipurtjon of representation in Congress. 
The resources of the Stales had become esliausted by the long- 
continued struggle for independence, and they failed to furnish 
their quotas to the national treasury, which was consequently left 
without the means to meet the public engagements. 

In the spring of 1783, a proposition was introduced into Con- 
gress to substitute, for the mode of ascertaining the quotas of the 
States, as fixed by the Articles of Confederation, the following, 
namely : — 

" That the common treasury should be supplied by the several 
States in proportion to the whole number of inhabitants of every 
age, sex, and condition, except Indians, not paying taxes, in each 
State. . . . Provided, that no persons shall be included who are 
bound to service for life, according to the laws of the States to 
which they belong, other than such as may be between the ages of 

years." The purpose was to fill the blank, so as to count 

such slaves only as bad attained an age to be efficient and profitable 
laborers. In the discussion of this proposition, it was generally 
conceded that it would be better to fix the ratio by absolute num- 
bers, than by making a distinction of ages. The proposition was 
finally referred to a committee, who reported, on the 7th of March, 
"that two blacks be rated as one freeman." Mr, Wolcott, of 
Connecticut, moved to amend the report, by requiring "that four 
Hacks he counted as three freemen." 

Mr. Carkoll, of Maryland, proposed that four negroes be 
counted as one freeman. 

Mr, Williamson, of North Carolina, objected to counting 
negroes at all. He regarded them as an incumbrance to the State, 
instead of increasing its ability to pay taxes. 

Mr. RuTLEDGE, of South Carolina, would consent that slaves 
should be rated at half their number, as had been originally pro- 
posed at the formation of the Articles of Confederation, but he 
thought that was really rating them too high. The proportion of 
three to one he thought more just. 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, was anxious that a reasonable com- 
promise of these conflicting opinions and interests should be 
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,d in order to accomplish lliis patriotic object lie pro- 
posed, " that Jive negroes be rated as three." 

On this proposition of Mr. Madison, the Slates of New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina (7), voted in the aflirmaiive, and 
Rliode Island and Connecticut (-2). in the negative. The delega- 
tion of Massachusetts was equally divided. 

Thus was fixed the rule for computing the political value of 
slaves, which was subsequently adopted into the federal Constitution 
as an element in determining the proportion of memhers to whieh 
the States are entitled in the House of Representatives. In its 
original adoption, it had no reference to slaves, as an element of 
political power. It only regarded them as subjects of taxation. 
The States, therefore, in which they were principally found, con- 
tended that they should be regarded as property and not as per- 
EOTis or as a portion of the population, while the Siatcf in which 
the in-tilulion was becoming extinct, claimed that, in federal esti- 
mation, all should be alike i-ounted. It will be seen, tliat in the 
federal Convention, both parlies changed positions, but ultimately 
met upon the same ground. 

But this change in the mode of a'^certaining the proportion 
which each State should be requii-ed to furnish to the common 
treasury, did not remedy the great evils under which the country 
was sutFering in consequence of the deplorable condition of its 
finances. Congress possessed no power to enforce the collection 
of the taxes, or their payment into the treasury when collected, or 
any other means of securing a revenue. The power to regulate 
commerce, and by that means to secure a revenue by means of 
duties on imports, remained with the States. 

The necessity of having this power, in some form and to some 
extent, conferred upon Congress, both as an available and efficient 
means of replenishing Ihe treasury and restoring the credit of the 
United States, and of promoting the general interests of ci 
C.)nlinued to attract the earnest consideration of public men. 

Mr. Mauison, !n the Federalist (p, S6, vol, 1), accords fo 
State of New York the honor of liaving first ofRciaily taken n 
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nres which lead to the assemhling of the constitutional conven- 
tion. 

On the 2Ist day of July, 1782, the legislature of tliat State 
passed a series of resoltilioas in reference to the condition and 
necessities of ihe confederacy, amongst which is the following : — 

" Resolved, Tliat in the opinion of this legislature, the radical 
source of most of our embarrassments, is the want of sufficient 
power in Congress to effeetuate that ready and perfect cooperation 
of the different States, on which their immediate safely and future 
hippiness depend That experience has demonstraifd the confed 
eration to be defective in several essential point- particularly 
in not vesting Ihe federal goiimment either with a power of 
providing revenue for itaelf, or with ascertained and productne 
fund-, secured by i einction so solemn and genera!, an would in- 
spire the fulle^t confidenee in them and make ihem a «ubstintial 
bdsii of credit Ihat these defects ought to be, without loss of 
time repaired the poners of Congress extended a solid security 
estAblished for the pajment ot debts already incurred, and compe- 
tent means provided for future credit, and for supplying ihe future 
demands of the war." 

" Resolved, That it appears to this legislature, that the aforegoing 
important ends can never be attained by partial deliberations of 
the States separately ; but that it is essential to the common wel- 
fare, (hat there should be, as soon as possible, a conference o( the 
whole on the subject ; and that it would he advisable for tliis pur- 
pose, to propose to Congress to recommend, and to each Stale to 
adopt the measure of assembling a general convention of the States, 
specially authorized to revise and amend tlie confederation, re- 
serving to tlie respective legislatures a right \ia ratify their delib- 
erations." 

At the following session of Congress, Mr. Hamilton gave 
notice, that it was his intention, in pursuance of instructions from 
his constituents, to bring forward a plan to provide for the meeting 
of a genera! convention to revise the Articles of Confederation. 

Mr. GoKHAM of Massachusetts, in the course of some remarks 
on ilie necessity of general laws for the regulation of commerce, 
made in Congress in April, 1783, said that, "the eastern States, on 
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an invitation of the legislature of Massacliu''etts, were, with New 
York, about to form a convention for regulating mailers of com- 
mon concern." The object was expressed to be, principally, to 
guard against an interference of laxes amongst adjacent States — 
but not to interfere with proper federal authority. 

Mr. Madison, and other membei's from Virginia, espressed 
strong disapprobation of these partial conventions, as improper and 
of dangerous tendency. 

Governor Bowdoin, in his annual message to the legislature of 
Massachusetts in May, 1785, suggested the expediency of a gen- 
eral convention of delegates from all the States, to consider and 
determine what further powers ought to be vested in Congress. 
In compliance with this suggestion, the legislature passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that such a convention should he called, to take 
into consideration "the state of the federal union." 

These proceedings of the executive and legislature of Massachu- 
setts, have been regarded as the first State action which led to the 
meeting of the constitutional coiwention. But it can hardly be de- 
nied that the proceeding' in the legislature of New York, tliree 
years earlier, looked to the same result. 

Numerous attempt'^ had been made during the war, to procure 
from the States authority for Congress, to levy duties on imports, 
but the assent of all the States could not be procured. It has been 
already seen that the States of New York and Massachusetts had 
recommended a convention to remedy this difficulty. On the 
12th of February, 1783, Congress resolved, "That the establish- 
ment of permanent and adequate funds, or taxes, or duties 
throughout tie United Slates, was indispensable to do justice to 
public creditors." They recommended to the States to vest in 
Congress the authority to levy certain duties for a period of five 
years. An attempt was also made to procure authontj to levy 
las !3 for the Union, separately from the StAte tixes General 
Washington, impressed with the absolute necessity of a more per- 
fect union of the Slates, uses the following language, in a ciicuiar 
letter to the governors of the several States, shortly prior lo his 
retirement from the army: — •' Unless the States will suffer Con- 
gress to exercise those prerogatives thej ire undoubtedlj vested 
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with by the Constitution, every Ihing must very rapidly tend to 
anarchy and confusion. It is indispensable to the happiness of 
the individual Slates, that there should be lodged somewhere, a 
supi-eme power to regulate and govern the general concerns of Ihe 
confederated republic." " Whatever measures," he adds, " have a 
tendency to dissolve the Union, or contribute lo violate or lessen its 
sovereign authority, ought to be considered hostile to the liberty 
and independence of America, and the authors of them treated 
accordingly." 

Notwithstanding the strength of these appeals, the States re- 
fused to yield the power required. It does not appear that the 
proposed convention of the Kew England States and New York 
ever assembled. In 1785, commissioners were appointed by the 
legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon some common regulations relative to the navigation of 
the Chesapeake Bay and its tributary streams. Finding their 
powers too restricted to accomplish any valuable purpose, the com- 
missioners adjourned, after adopting a recommendation, to be 
reported to their respective legislatures, for the assembling of a 
more general convention, with power to provide for a local navy 
and a tariff of duties upon imports. The Maryland commissioners 
deemed the concurrence of Delaware and Pennsylvania as asscn- 
tial to the proposed measures, and proposed that they should be 
invited to send delegates. 

At the time (his report came before the legislature of Virginia, 
a resolution was pending in that body, inviting a meeting of dele- 
gates from all the Stales as follows: — 

" Resolved, That Edmund Randolph, James Madison, Jr., Wal- 
ter Jones, St. Greorge Tucker, and M. Smith, Esqrs., be appointed 
0, or any three of whom, shall meet such com- 
i may be appointed in the other States of the Union, 
at a time and place to be agreed on, to take into consideration the 
trade of the United States ; to examine the relative situations and 
trade of said States ; to consider how far a uniform system in their 
commercial relations may be necessary to their common interests 
and their permanent harmony ; and to report to the several States, 
such an act, relative to this great object, as, when unanimously 
28 
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ratified by them, will enable the United States in Congress, effect- 
ually to provide for the same." 

As the result of this movement, delegates from five Stales 
assembled at Annapolis, on the lltli day of September, 1786. 
This convention, like its predecessor, finding its powers too re- 
stricted to accomplish any valuable purpose, and that less than 
half the Stales were represented, declined to attempt the execu- 
tion of the task assigned te it ; bat, instead of attempting to frame 
a navigation act, lo be submitted to the several States, they adopted 
a report from the pen of Alexander Hamilton, recommending the 
appointment of commissioners from all the States, " to meet at 
Philadelphia on the second Monday in May next, to take into con- 
sideration the situation of the United Slates ; to devise such further 
provisions as shall appear to them necessary to render (he Consti- 
tution of the federal government adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union." "When thii report reached Virginii, it found the legisla- 
ture in session. The proposition was favorably received; and on 
the 23(1 November an act was passed for the appointment of the 
delegates as recommended This act authorized the deputies from 
Vii^inia " to meet such deputies as mij be appointed and au- 
thoriaed by other States, to assemble m con\ention at Philadel- 
phia as above recommended and to join wiih them in devising and 
discussing all such alterations and further piovisions as may be 
necessary to render the federal Constitution adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union ; and in reporting such an act for that pur- 
pose to the United States in Cotigresa, as when agreed to by them, 
and duly confirmed by the several States, wiU effectually provide 
for the same." 

On the 30th of December, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act appointing delegates from that State, wiih power te 
join " in devising, deliberating on, and discussing all such altera- 
tions and further provisions as may be necessary to render the 
federal Constitution fully adequate to tlie exigencies of the Union." 
Alt the other States, except the State of Rhode Island, appointed 
deputies, with powers nearly identical with those above described. 
The delegates from Delaware were, however, restrained from 
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agreeing to any modification of tlie fifth article of Confederation, 
wliich secures to eacli State an equal vote. 

The Convention accordingly met in the city of Philadelphia, on 
th 14 b d y f May, 1787 ; but a majority of States did not 
app by h delegates, until the 25th, on which day the Con- 
V w ganized, by the unanimous election of George 

Wasl s President. 
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THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 



PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS, 

Showing the Necessity op a more perfect Union, ani 
LEADING TO THE Meeting op the Federal Convention. 



Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the 
States of New Hampshire, Matsachitsetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, Ifew York, 2/ew 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Article I. The style of thia Confederacy sLall be "The 
United Slates of America." 

Aet. II. Each State retains ita sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is 
not by this confederation expreasly delegated to the United States, 
in Congress assembled. 

Art. III. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other, for their common de- 
fence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and genei'al 
welfare, binding themselves to assist each other, against all force 
offered to, or attacks made upon them, or any of them, on account 
of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 

Art. IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friend- 
sliip and intercourse among the people of the different Stales in 
this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these Slates, paupers, 

(329) 
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vagabonds, and fugitives from jusiice excepted, shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States ; 
aad the people of each State shall have free ingress and regress to 
and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privi- 
leges of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, imposi- 
tions, and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof respectively, 
provided that such restriction shall not extend so far as to prevent 
the removal of property imported into any State to any other 
State of which the owner is an inhabitant ; provided also that no 
imposition, duties, or restriction shall be Imd by any State, on IbB 
property of the United States, or either of them. 

If any person guilty of, or charged with treason, felony, or other 
high misdemeanor in any State, shall flee from justice, and be 
found in any of the United States, he shall upon demand of the 
governor or executive power of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up and removed to the State having jurisdiction of his 
offence. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these States to 
the records, acts, and judidal proceedings of the courts and magis- 
trates of every other State, 

Art. V. For the more convenient management of the gen- 
eral interest of the United States, delegates shall be annually 
appointed in such manner as the legislature of each State shall 
direct, to meet in Congress on the first Monday in November, in 
every year, with a power reserved to each State, to recall its dele- 
gates, or any of them, at any time within the year, and to send 
others in their stead, for the remainder of the year. 

No Slate shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor 
by more than seven members; and no person shall be capable 
of being a delegate for more than three years in any term of six 
years ; nor shall any person, being a delegate, be capable of 
holding any office under the United States, for which he, or 
another for his benefit receives any salary, fees, or emolument of 
any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in any meeting of 
the Slates, and while they act as members of the committee of the 
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In del«rmining questions in. the United Slates, in Congress 
assembled, each State shall have one vole. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be im- 
peached or questioned in any Court, or place out of Congress; and 
the members of Congress shall be protected in their persons from 
arrests and imprisonments, during the time of their going to and 
from, and attendance on Congress, except for treason, felony or 
breach of the peace. 

Akt. VI. No State without the consent of the United States 
in Congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any 
embassy from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
treaty with any king, prince, or State ; nor shall any person holding 
any office of profit or trust under the United States, or any of them, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever from any king, prinee, or foreign State ; nor shall the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any title of 
nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, confedera- 
tion, or alliance whatever between them, without the consent of the 
United States in Congress assembled, specifying accurately the pur- 
poses for which the same is to be entered into, and how long it 
shall continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties, which may interfere 
with any stipulations in treaties, entered into by the United States 
in Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or State, in pursu- 
ance of any treaties already proposed by Congress, to the courts of 
France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by any State, 
except such number only, as shall be deemed necessary by the 
United Stales in Congress assembled, for the defence of such State, 
or its trade; nor shall any body offerees be kept up by any State, 
in time of peace, except such number only, as in the judgment of 
the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite 
to garrison the forts necessary for the defence of such Slate ; but 
every State shall always keep up a well-regulated and disciplined 
militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall provide and 
have constantly ready for use, in public stores, a due number of 
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field-pieces and tenia, and a proper qiianlity of ar 
and camp equipage. 

No Slate shall engage in any war without the consent of the 
United States in Congress assembled, unless such State be actually 
invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a 
resolution being formed by some nation of Indians to invade such 
State, and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay, till 
the United States in Congress assembled can be consulted : nor 
shall any Stale grant commissioa to any ships or vessels of war, 
nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of 
war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then only 
against the kingdom or State and the subjects thereof, against which 
war has been so declared, and under such regulations as shall be 
established by the United States in Congress assembled, unless such 
State be infested by pirates, in which ease vessels of war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall 
continue, or until the United States in Congress assembled shall 
detenaine otherwise, 

Akt. VII. When land forces are raised by any Stale for the 
common defence, all officers of or under the rank of colonel, shall 
be appointed by the legislature of each State respectively by whom 
such forces shall be reused, or in such manner as such State shall 
direct, and all vacancies shall be filled up by the State which first 
made the appointment. 

Art. VIII. All charges of war, and all other expenses that 
shall be incurred for the common defence or general welfare, and 
allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall be supplied by the 
several States, in proportion to the value of all land within each 
State, granted to or surveyed for any person, as such land and the 
buildings and improvements thereon shall be estimated according to 
such mode as the United States in Congress assembled, shall from 
time to time direct and appoint. The taxes for paying that pro- 
portion shall be laid and levied by the authority and direction of 
the legislatures of the several States, within the time agreed upon 
by the United States in Congress assembled. 

Akt. IX. The United States in Congress assembled, shall 
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have the sole and exclusive right and power of delermining on 
peace and war, except in the cases mentioned in the 6th article — 
of sending and receiving ambassadors — eniering into treaties and 
alliaocea, provided that no treaty of commerce shall be made 
whereby the legislative power of the respective States shall be re- 
strained from imposing such imposts and duties on foreigners, as 
their own people are subjected to, or from prohibiting the exportation 
or importation of any species of goods or commodities whatsoever 
— of establishing rules for deciding in all cases, what captures on 
land or water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken by 
land or naval forces in the service of the United Slates shall be di- 
vided or appropriated — of granting letters of marque and reprisal 
in times of peace — appointing courts for the trial of piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and estahlishing courts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally appeals in all cases of captures, 
provided that no member of Congress shall be appointed a judge 
of any of the said courts. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also be the last 
resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting, or 
that hereafter may arise between two or more Slates concerning 
boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever; which aa- 
thority shall always be exercised in the manner following. When- 
ever the legislative or executive authority or lawful agent of any 
State in controversy with another shall present a petition to Con- 
gress, Slating the matter in question and praying for a hearing, 
notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the legislative 
or executive authority of the other State in controversy, and a day 
assigned for the appearance of the parties hy their lawful agents, 
who shall then be directed to appoint by joint consent, commission- 
ers or judges to constitute a court for hearing and determining the 
matter in question r but if they cannot f^ree, Congress shall name 
three persons out of each of the Unite.d States, and from the list of 
such persons each party shall alternately strike out one, the peti- 
tioners beginning, until the number shall be reduced to thirteen ; 
and from that number not less than seven, nor more than nine 
names as Congress shall direct, shall in the presence of Congress 
be drawn out by lot, and the persons whose names shall be so 
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drawn or any five of Ihem, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, so always as a major 
part of the judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in the de- 
termination ; and if either party shall neglect lo attend at the day 
appointed, without showing reasons, which Congress shall judge 
sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall 
proceed to nominate three persons out of each State, and the secre- 
tary of Congress shall stride in behalf of such partj absent or 
refusing ; and the judgment and sentence of the court to be ap- 
pointed, in the manner before prescribed, shall be final and conclu- 
sive ; and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority 
of such court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the court 
shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence, or judgment, which 
shall in like manner be final and decisive, the judgment or sentence 
and other proceedings being in either case transmitted to Congress, 
ajid lodged among the acts of Congress for the security of the par- 
tie= concerned ; pro^ ided (hat ei ery commissioner, before he sits in 
judgment, shall take an oath to be administered by one of the 
judges of the supreme or superior court of the State, where the 
cause shall be tried, " well and truly to hear and determine the 
matter in question, according to the best of his judgment, without 
favor, affection, or hope of reward;" provided also that no Slate 
shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the TJniled Slates. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil claimed 
under different gr<in(s of two or more States, whose jurisdictions as 
they miy respect 'such lands, and the States which passed such 
grants are adjusted the said grants or either of them being at the 
same time claimed to have originated antecedent lo such sellle- 
ment of jurisdiLtion, shall on the petition of either party to the 
Congiess of the United States, be finally determined as near as 
m»y he in the same manner as is befoi-e prescribed for deciding 
di putes respecting territorial jurisdiction between different 
States 

llie United States in Congress assembled shall also have the 
sole and exclu-ne right and power of regulating the alloy and 
^alue of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the 
respective States — fixing the standard of weights and i 
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throughout the United States — regulating the trade and manag- 
ing all affairs with the Indians, not menibprs of any of the States, 
provided that the legislative right of any State within its own 
limits be not infringed or violated — establishing or regulating 
post-ofSces from one State to another, throughout all the United 
States, and exacting such postage on the papers passing through 
the same as may be requisite to defray the expenses of the said 
office — appointing all ofScers of the land forces, in the service of 
the United States, excepting regimental officers — appointing all 
the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers 
■whatever in the service of the United States — making rules for 
the government and regulation of the said land and naval forces, 
and directing their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have authority 
to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of Congress, to be 
denominated "A Committee of the States," and to consist of one 
delegate from each Stale ; and to appoint such other committees 
and civil officers as may be necessary for managing the general 
affairs of the United States under their direction — to appoint one 
of their number to preside, provided that no person be allowed to 
serve in the office of president more than one year in any term of 
three years ; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be 
raised for the service of the United States, and to appropriate and 
apply the same for defraying the public expenses — to borrow 
money, or emit bills on the credit of the United States, trans- 
mitting every half year to the respective States an account of the 
sums of money so borrowed or emitted — to build and equip a 
navy — to agree upon the number of land forces, and to make 
requisitions from each State for its quota, in proportion to the 
number of white inhabitants in such State ; which requisition shall 
be binding, and thereupon the legislature of each State shall 
appoint the regimental officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm and 
equip them in a soldier-like manner, at the expense of the United 
States ; and the officers and men so clothed, armed and equipped, 
shall march to the place appointed, and within the time agreed 
on by the United States in Congress assembled; but if the 
United States in Congress assembled shall, on consideration of 
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circumstances judge proper that any State should not raise men, 
or should raise a smaller numher than its quota, and that any 
other State should raise a greater number of men than the quota 
thereof, such extra number shall he raised, officered, clothed, 
armed and equipped, in the same manner as the quota of such 
State, unless the legislature of such State shall judge that such 
extra number cannot be safely spared out of the same, in which 
case (hey shall raise, officer, clothe, arm and equip, as many of such 
extra number as they judge can be safely spared. And the 
officers and men so clothed, armed and equipped, shall march to 
the place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never engage in 
a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, 
nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regu- 
late the value tliereof, nor ascertain the sums and expeuaes 
necessary for the defence and welfare of the United Stales, or any 
of them, nor emit bills nor borrow money on the credit of the 
United Stat ro la m g 
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Art. X. The commiltce of the Slale?, or any nine of thorn, sLall 
be autliorized lo execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the 
powers of Congress as the- Uniled Stales in Congress assembJed, 
by the consent of nine States, sliall from time lo time think expe- 
dient to vest them with ; provided that no power be delegated to 
the said committ*^e, for the exercise of which, by the Articles of 
Confederation, the voice of nine Slates in the Congress of the 
United States assembled is requisite. 

Art. XI. Canada acceding to this Confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and enti- 
lled to all (he advantages of this Union ; but no other colony .shall 
be adinilted into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by 
nine States. 

Art. XII, All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, and 
debts contracted by, or under the authority of Congress, before the 
assembling of tlie United States, in pursuance of the present Con- 
federation, shall be deemed and considered as a charge against the 
United Stales, fof payment and sitisfaction whereof the said 
United Slates and the public faith aie hereby solemnly pledged. 

Art. XIII. Every Slate shall abide by the determinations of 
the Uniled Slates in Congress assembled, on all questions which 
by this Confederation is submitted to them. And the Articles of 
Ibis Confederation shiU be inviolably observed by eveiy Slate, 
and the union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any alteration at any 
time hereafter be made in any of them j unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United Slates, and be afterwai-ds 
confirmed by the legislatures of every State. 
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RESOLUTIONS OP THE STATE OP NEW YORK. 

Sunday, July 21, 1782. 

Besdved, That it appears to this legislature, after full and sol- 
emn consideration of the several matters communicated hy the 
honorable the committee of Congress, relating to the present pos- 
ture of our affairs, foreign and domestic, and contained in a letter 
from the secretary for foreign affairs respecting the former, as well 
as of the representations from time to time made by the superin- 
tendent of the finances of the United States, relative to his particu- 
lar department ; that the situation of these Slates is in a peculiar 
manner critical, and affords the strongest reason to apprehend, 
from a continuance of the present Constitution of the continental 
government, a subversion of public credit, and consequences highly 
dangerous to the safety and independence of these States. 

Sesolved, That while this legislature are convinced by the be- 
fore-mentioned communications, that, notwithstanding the gener- 
ous intentions of an ally from whom we have experienced, and 
doubtless shall still experience, all possible support, exigencies may 
arise lo prevent our receiving pecuniary succors hereafter, ia any 
degree proportioned to our necessities. They are also convinced, 
from facts within their own knowledge, that the provisions made 
by the respective States for carrying on the war, are not only in- 
adequate to the end, but must continue to be so, while there is an 
adherence to the principles which now direct the operation of pub- 
lic measures. 

Resolved, That it is also the opinion of this legislature, that the 
present plan instituted by Congress for the administration of their 
finances, is founded in wisdom and sound policy. That the salutary 
effects of it have already been felt in an extensive degree ; and 
that after so many violent shocks sustained by the public credit, a 
failure in this system, for want of the support which tlie States are 
29 
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able to give, would be productive of evils too pernicious to be 
hazarded. 

Sesofved, That it appears to this legislature, that the present 
British minislry, with a disposition not less hostile than that of 
their predecessors, taught by experience to avoid Iheir errors, and 
assuming the appearance of moderation, are pursuing a scheme 
calculated to conciliate in Europe, and seduce in America. That 
the economical arrangements they appear to be adopting are 
adapted to enlarging the credit of their government, and multi- 
plying its resources at the same time that they serve to confii'm 
the prepossessions and confidence of the jwople ; and that the plan 
of a defensive war on this continent, while ihey direct all their atr 
tention and resources to the augmenfation of their navy, is that 
which may be productive of consequences ultimately dangerous to 
the United States. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this legislature, that the pres- 
ent system of these Stales exposes the common cause to a precari- 
ous issue, and leaves us at the merey of events over which we have 
no influence, a conduct extremely unwise in any nation, and at all 
times, and to a change of which we are impelled at this juncture, 
by reason of peculiar and irresislible weight; and that it is the 
natuval tendency of the weakness and disorders in our national 
measures, to spread diffidence and distrust among the people, and 
prepare their minds to receive the impressions the enemy wish to 

Sesolved, That the general state of European affairs, as far as 
they have come to ihe knowledge of tins legislature, affords, in 
their opinion, reasonable ground of confidence, and assures us, that 
with judicious and vigorous exertion on our part, we may rely on 
the final attainment of our object ; but, far fi-om justifying indif- 
ference and security, calls upon us by every motive of honor, good 
faith, and patriotism, without delay to unite in some system more 
effectual for producing enei^y, harmony, and consistency of meas- 
ures than that which now exists, and more capable of putting the 
common cause out of the reach of contingencies. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this legislature, the radical 
source of most of our embarrassments, is the want of sufficient 
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power in Congress, to effectuate that ready and perfect cooperation 
of the different States, on which their immediate safely and future 
happiness depend Thit experience hia demonstrated the Confed- 
eration to d al ss points, particularly ii 
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Resolved, That it appears to this legislature, that the aforegoing 
important ends can never be attained by partial deliberations of 
the Slates separately ; but that it is essential to the common wel- 
fare, that there should be, as soon as possible, a conference of the 
whole on the subject; and that it would be advisable for this pur- 
pose, to propose to Congress to recommend, and to each State to 
adopt the measure of assembling a general convention of the 
States, specially authorized to revise and amend the Confedera- 
tion, reserving a right to the respective legislatures to ratify their 
determinations. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

21sT January, 178G. 

Jiesoh-ed, Tliat EdmiimJ Randolph, .Tamea Madison, junior. 
Waller Jones, Saint George Tucker, Meriwether Smith, David 
Koss, WilJiara Ronald, and George Mason, esquires, be appointed 
commissioners, who, or any five of whom, shall meet such commis- 
sioners as may be appointed by the othpr States in the Union, at a 
time and place to be agreed on, to take into consideration the trade 
of the United States ; to examine the relative situations and trade 
of the said Stales; to consider how far an uniform system in their 
commercial regulations may be necessary to their common interest 
and their permanent harmony ; and to report to the several States 
such an act relative to this great object, as, when unanimously rati- 
fied by them, will enable the United States in Congress assembled 
effectually to provide for the same : that the said commissioners 
shall immediately transmit to the several States copies of the pre- 
ceding resolution, with a circular letter requesting their concur- 
rence therein, and proposing a time and place for the meeting 
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REPOET OF THE COMMISSIONERS 

Wno MET AT Annapolis, Mabtland, September 11, 1786. 

To tbe honorable the Legislatures of Virginia, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York, the commissioners from the 
said States, respectively, assembled at Annapolis, humbly beg 
leave to report ; — 

That, pursuant to tbeir several appointments, they met at An- 
napolis, in the State of Maryland, on the lltli day of September 
instant, and having proceeded to a communication of their powers, 
they found that the States of New Yorli, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, had, in substance, and nearly in the same terms, authonTcd 
their respective commissioners " to meet such commissioners as 
were or might be appointed by the other States in the Union, at 
such time and place as should be agreed upon by the said commis- 
sioners, to take into consideration the trade and commerce of the 
United States, to consider how far an uniform system in their com- 
mercial intercourse and regulation might be necessary to tbeir com- 
mon interest and permanent harmony, and to report to the several 
Slates such an act relative to this great object, as when unani- 
mously ratified by them, would enable the United States in Con- 
gress assembled effectually to provide for the same." 

That the State of Delaware had given similar powers to their 
commissioners, with this difference only, that the act to be framed 
in virtue of these powers is required to be reported " to the United 
States in Congress assembled, to be agreed to by them, and con- 
firmed by (he legislatures of every Slate," 

That the State of New Jersey had enlarged tbe object of their 
appointment, empowering their commissioners " to consider how 
far an uniform system in their commercial regulations and otktr 
29* 
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important mailers might be necessary to the commoii interest and 
permanent harmony of the several States ; " and to report such an 
act on the subject as, when ratified by them, " would enable the 
United States in Congress assembled effectually to provide for the 
exigencies of tlie Union." 

That appointments of commissioners have also been made by the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isbuid, and North 
Carolina, none of whom, however, have attended; but that no in- 
formation has been received by your commissioners of any appoint- 
ment having been made by the States of Connecticut, Maryland, 
South Carolina, or Georgia. 

That the express terms of the powers to your commissioners sup- 
posing a deputation from all the States, and having for object the 
trade and commerce of the United States, your commissioners did 
not conceive it advisable to proceed on the business of their mission 
under the clrcumslance of so partial and defective a representa- 

Deeply impressed, however, with the magnitude and importance 
of the object confided to them on this occasion, your commissioners 
cannot forbear to indulge an expression of their earnest and unani- 
mous wish Ihat speedy measures may be taken to effect a general 
meeting of the States, in a future convention for the same and such 
other purposes as the situation of public aff^rs may be found to 
require. 

If, in expressing this wish, or in intimating any other sentiment, 
your commissioners should seem to exceed the strict bounds of their 
appointment, they entertain a full confidence that a conduct dic- 
tated by an anxiety for the welfare of the United States will cot 
fail to receive an indulgent construction. 

In this persuasion, your commissioners submit an opinion, that 
the idea of extending the powers of their deputies to other objects 
than those of commerce, which has been adopted by the Slate of 
New Jersey, was an improvement on the original plan, and will 
deserve to be incorporated into that of a future convention. They 
are the more naturally led to this conclusion, as, in the course of 
their reflections on the subject, they have been induced to think that 
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the power of regulating trade is of such comprehenpive extent, and 
will enter so far into the general system of the fedci-al govern- 
ment, that to give it efficacy, and to obviate questions and doubts 
concerning its precisR nature and limits, may require a correspond- 
ent adjustment of other parts of the federal system. 

That there are important defects in the system of the federal 
government, is acknowledged by the acts of all those States which 
have concurred in the present meeting; that the defects, upon a 
closer examination, may be found greater and more numerous than 
even these acts imply, is at least so far probable, from the embar- 
rassments which characterize the present state of our national 
affairs, foreign and domestic, as may reasonably be supposed to 
merit a deliberate and candid discussion, in some mode which will 
unite the sentiments and councils of all the States. In the choice 
of the mode, your commissioners are of opinion tliat a convention 
of deputies from the different States, for the special and sole pur- 
pose of entering into this investigation, and digesting a plan for sup- 
plying such defects as may he discovered to exist, will be entitled 
to a preference, from considerations which will occur without being 
particularized. 

Your commissioners decline an enumeration of those national 
circumstances on which their opinion respecting the propriety of a 
future convention, with more enlarged powers, is founded, as it 
would be an useless intrusion of facts and observations, most of 
which have been frequently the subject of public discussion, and 
none of which can have escaped the penetration of those to whom 
they would in this instance be addressed. They are, however, of a 
nature so serious, as in the view of your commissioners, to render 
the situation of the United States delicate and critical, calling for 
an exertion of the united virtue and wisdom of all the members of 
the confederacy. 

Under this impression, your commissioners, with the most re- 
spectful deference, beg leave to suggest their unanimous conviction, 
that it may essentially tend to advance the interests of the Union, 
if the States, by whom they have been respectively delegated, 
would themselves concur, and use their endeavors t« procure the 
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;e of the other States in the appointment of commissioners, 
to meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May next, to take 
into consideration the situation of the United States, to devise such 
further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to rendor the 
Constitution of the federal government adequate to the exigencies 
of the Union; and to report such an act for that purpose to the 
United Slates in Congress assembled, as, when agreed to by them, 
and afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every State, will 
effectually provide for the same. 

Though your commissioners could not with propriety address 
these observations and sentiments to any but the States they have 
the honor to represent, they bave nevertheless concluded, from 
motives of respect, to transmit copies of this report to the United 
States in Congress assembled, and to the executives of the other 
States. 

By order of the Commissioners. 

Dated at Annapolis, September 14, 1786. 



Resolved, That the chairman si; 
of the com miss iooers. 

Then adjourned without day. 

NEW TOKK. 

Egbert Benson, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

KEW JEKSET. 

Abra. Clark, 
"Wm. Ch. Houston, 
James Schureman. 



1 the afore; 



;omg report 



a behalf 



DEL AWAKE. 

George Read, 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett. 



Tench Coxe. 



Edmund Randolph, 
James Madison, jun. 
St George Tucker. 
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IN THE CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION. 
"Wednesday, February 21, 1787. 

The report of a Grand Committee, conaisting of Mr. Dane, Mr 
Vartium, Mr. S. M. Mitchell, Mr. Smith, Mr. Cadwnllader, Mr 
Irvine, Mr. N. Mitchell, Mr. Forrest^ Mr. Grayson, Mr. Blount, 
Mr. BuU, and Mr. Few, to whom was referred a letter of 14th 
September, 1786, fi-om J. Dickinson, written at the request of eom- 
missioners from the States of Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Hew Jersey, and New York, assembled at the city of Annapolis, 
together with a copy of the report of the said commissioners to the 
legislatures of the States by whom they were appointed, being an 
order of the day, was called up, and which is contained in the fol- 
lowing resolution, namely: — 

" Congress having had under consideration the letter of John 
Dickinson, Esq., chairman of the commissioners who assembled at 
Annapolis during the last year; also the proceedings of the said 
commissioners ; and entirely coinciding with them, aa to the ineffi- 
ciency of the federal government, and the necessity of devising 
such further provisions as shall render the same adequate to (he 
exigendes of the Union, do strongly recommend to the different 
legislatures to seffl forward delegates, to meet the proposed con- 
vention, on the second Monday in May next, at the city of Phila- 

The delegates for the State of New York thereupon laid before 
Congress instructions which they had received from their constitu- 
ents, and, in pureuance of the said instructions, moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the report, in order to take up the fol- 
lowing propositions, namely: — 

" That it be recommended (o the Slates composing the Union, 
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that a convention of repi-esentatives from the said States respec- 
tively, be held at , on , for the purpose of revising the 
articles of confederation and perpetual union between the United 
States of America, and reporting to the Uiitei Slates in Congress 
assembled, and to the States respectively such alterations and 
amendments of the said articles of confedention as the repre- 
seniaijves met in such convention shall judge j roper and neces- 
sary to render them adequate to the preservat on an! support of 
the Union." 

On the question to postpone, for the purpose ahove-mentioned, 
the yeas and nays being required by the delegates for New 
York, 

Massacliusetls Mr. King, ay ) 

Dant, ay f ^^ 

Conneclicut Mr. Johnson, ay ) ,. 

S.Mitc-hell, noP"'- 

New York Mr. Smith, ay ( 

BeiBon, aypy 

New Jersey Mr. Cadwallader, ay ) 

Clarke, no [• no 

Sihurenian, no) 

Penmylvania Mr. Inine, no J 

Mertdilh, ay J- no 

Binsham, no > 

DeloiEare Mr. N. MitLhell, no J-* 

Maryland Mr. Forrest, no ^* 

Virqinia Mr. Grayson, av ) 

M.ii,OB, .H"' 

N. Carolina Mr. Blount, no ) 

Hawkins, no ( 

S. Carolina Mr. Bull, no") 

HuJ;, no["» 

Tarler, noj 

Georgia Mr. Few, ^J' I r 

So the question was lost. 

A motion was then made by the delegates for Massachusetts, to 
postpone the fuilher consideration of the report, in order to fake 
into consideration a motion which they read in their place; this 
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being agreed to, the motion of the delegates for Massachusetts was 
taken up, and, being amended, was agreed to, as follows : — 

Where'w there is provifion in the articles of confederation 
■md perpetual union for making alleiatjons therein, by the anient 
of a Congress of the United Stales and of the legi^ilatures of the 
several States and whereas experience haih evinced that there 
are defects in the present confederation as a me'in to remedy 
which several of the Slates, and particularly the SlUe of New 
lork by es-press in truclions to their delegates in Congress have 
su^e ted a convention for the purposes expressed in the following 
reiolution and such con\<_nti>n appearing to be the mo'^t prob-» 
ble mfva of e tihh hing in the e States a farm national gosem 

Sesohed That in the opinion of Congress it is es-pedient that, 
on the second Mondaj in May next i conveniion of delegales, 
who shall hive been appointed by the several State be held at 
Philadi-Iphi x, for Ihe sole and express purpose of revising the Arii 
cles of Confederation, and reporting to Congress, and the several 
legislatures, such alterations and prorisions therein as shall, when 
agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by the Slates, render the 
Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government, 
and the preservation of the Union. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS OF THE STATES 

ADTHORIZING THE APPOINTMENT OP DELEGATES TO THE CON- 
VENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, SHOWING THE POWERS CON- 
PEERED ON THEM. 

Virginia, passed on the 16th of October, 1786 — "To join with 
[the delegates from the other States] in devising and discussing 
all such alteratioMS and further provisions as may be necessary to 
render the federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the 

New Jersey, passed 23-' iNovember, 1786 — "For the 

purpose of tailing into c:..isi deration the slate of the Union, as to 
trade and other important objects, and of devising such other pro- 
visions as shall appear to be necessary to render the Constitution 
of the federal government adequate to the exigencies thereof." 

Pennsylvania, passed December 30, 1786 — "To join in 
devising, deliberating on, and discussing all such alterations and 
further provisions as may be necessary to render the federal 
Constitution fully adequate to the exigencies of the Union." 

Delaware, passed February 23, 1787 — "To join with them 
in devising, deliberating on, and discussing, such alterations and 
further provisions as may be necessary to render the federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the Union .... so 
always, and provided, that such alterations or further provisions, 
or any of them, do not extend to that part of tiie fifth article of 
the confederation of the said States, finally ratified on the first 
day of Mareh, 1781, which declares that, 'In determining ques- 
tions in the United States in Congress assembled, each State shall 
have one vote.'" 

North Carolina, passed 6th January, 1786 — "To discuss 
and decide upon the most effectual means to remove the defects 
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of the federal Union, and to procure the enlarged purposes which 
it was intended to effecl." 

Georgia, passed February 11, 1786 — "To join in devising 
and discussing all such alterations and further provisions as may 
be necessary lo render tlie federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies irfthe Union," 

New York, passed February 28, 1787 — "For the sole and 
espi'ess purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation and 
reporting to Congress, and to the several legislatures, such altera- 
tions and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Congress, 
and confirmed liy the several States, render the federal Constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of government, and the preser- 
vation of the Union." 

Massachusetts, passed 10th March, 1787 — "For the sole 
and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation." 

bouTH Carolina, pas=ed M'lrch 8 1787 — ' To join in 
devising and di--cU3«ing all such alterations, clauses, ai icles and 
provisions aa may be thought necessary to runder the federal 
CoD'^titulton entirely adequate to the actual situation and future 
good government oi the confederated States ' 

CovNECTicuT, p-)ssed Maj 1787 — "To discuss upon such 
alterations and provisions agreeable to the general prmciples of 
republican government as they shall think proper to render the 
fedfial Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and 
tlie preservation of the Union." 

Maryland, passed May 26, 1787 — "To join with them in 
considering such alterations and further provisions as may bo 
necessary to render the federal Constitution adequate to the exigen- 
cies of the Union," 

New Hampshire, passed June 27, 1787 — "To discuss and 
decide upon the most effectual means to lemedy the defects of our 
federal Union, and to procure and secure the enlarged purposes 
which it was intended to effect," 

All the acts required that the proceedings of the Convention 
should be reported lo the United Slates in Congress, and lo the 
resi«;etive State le^slatures, for final action. 
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The original seftleinents upon the porlion of Ihe American con- 
tinent, now constituting tbe United State'!, were made along the 

a t of he Atlaniie Ocean The giants from the British crown 
t the ompanies under whoso au'-picei the settlements were coin- 
men d we e made with little regard to tbe actual geography of 
the ount y The conceded territory was genBrally described as 
ncluded be vteen certain parallels ot latitude, and commencing on 
the A Ian Ocean, thence extending westward to the " South Sea,'' 
or the Pacific Ocean. Maaadthuselis, Connecticut, Mew York, Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolina^, and Georgia, all claimed by virtue ol' such 
grants tbe right of soil and jurisdiction as far west aa the Mississippi 
river at least. lUassacbusetts and Connocticnt yielded lo ibe para- 
mount right of New York and Pennsyhania to the territory wiihin 
their appropriate limits, but in-1-.ted upon their own rights to the 
unoccupied territory to the weatward of iho^e intervening Slates. 

"While the interior of the continent was but little regarded and 
the eminent domain was admitted to be in the British crown, these 
claims attracted but little attention. But when the colonies had 
thrown off their allegiance to the British crown and took the atti- 
tude of sovereign and independent States, the value of these western 
possessions assumed a magnitude and importance of seriou-. import 
TJie blood and treasure of all the colonies weie to be expended for 
the common defence of the sovereignty and independence of tbe 
respective States ; and it was but just and proper that all should 
share as equally as practicable in the henehts to be allamed Ihe 
States, whose western limits were ciicuniscribtd by the inter^en 
tion of other Slates, and which, therelorp, Lould ba\e no atparate 
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claim to any interest in the vast and unoccupied domain to be 
secured as one of the results of the war, demanded that this domain 
should be devoted lo the purpose of contributing to the general 
fund required for acquiring and defending the title to it. Thej 
called on the States claiming such land as being within their char- 
tered limits, to surrender their respective claims to all unoccupied 
territory lying beyond a reasonable western limit for their State 
jurisdictions, to the United States. The failure of the States 
claiming the territoiy, to respond lo this just demand, created 
great dissalisfaction on the part of the other States. Maryland 
refused to ratify the Articles of Confederation, until the claims to 
these lands should be ceded to the United Slates. She insisted 
that (he boundaries of the respective States, and especially those 
claiming, under (heir charters, the right to extend their jurisdic- 
tion to the Mississippi river, or (o the " South Sea," should he as- 
certained and restricted within reawnable limits ; and that the un- 
occupied lerritoiy lying west of the proper limits of the States 
should be held, both as to pioperty and jurisdiction, by the Con- 
gress of the United Slates, for the common hcneflL Maryland 
. presented these lerras lo Congress as the condition of her ratifica- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation, at ihe lime, or soon after 
they were agreed to in thai body. The following instructions of 
that State to her delegates in Congress, under date of May 21st, 
1779, clearly present the views which influenced her action. 



Instructions of the General Assembly of Marylnnd lo Gi-orge Plater, 
William Paca, William Carmichad, John Htnry, James Forbes, 
and Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Eitqs. 

Gkntlemen, — Having conferred upon you a trust of the high- 
est nature, it is evident we place great confidence in your integrity, 
abilities, and zeal to promote the general welfare of the United 
StJites, and the particular interest of this State, where the latter is 
not inw>mpatible with the former; but, to add greater weight to 
your proceedings in Congress, and take away all suspicion that the 
I tliere deliver, and the votes you give, may be the 
e opinions of individuals, and not resulting from your knowl- 
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edge of the sense and deliberate judgment of the State you repre 
sent, we think it our duty to instruct as followeth on the subject of 
the confederation, — a subject in which, unfortunately, a supposed 
difference of interest has produced an almost equal division of sen- 
timents among lie several States composing the Union. We say 
a supposed difference of interests ; for if local attachments and 
prejudices and the avarice and ambition of individuals, would give 
way to the dictates of a sound policy, founded on tiie principles of 
justice (and no other policy but what is founded on those immu- 
table principles deserves to be called sound), we flatter ourselves 
this apparent diversity of interests would soon vanish, and all the 
States would confederate on terras mutually advanl^eous to all ; 
for they would then perceive that no other confederation than one 
so formed can be lasting. Although the pressure of immediate 
calamities, the dread of their continuance from the appearance of 
disunion, and some other peculiar circumstances, may have induced 
some States to accede to the present confederation, contrary to 
their own interests and judgments, it requires no great share of 
foresight to predict, that, when those causes cease to operate, (he 
States which have thus acceded to the confederation wiE consider 
it as no longer binding, and will eagerly embrace the first occasion 
of asserting their just rights, and securing their independence. Is 
it possible that those States who are ambitiously grasping at terri- 
tories to which, in our judgment, they have not the least shadow of 
exclusive right, will use with greater moderation the increase of 
wealth and power deiived from those territories when acquired, 
than whit ihcy hive displayed in their endeavors to acquire them? 
Wo think not We are convinced the same spirit which hath 
prompted them to msi-t on a claim so extravagant, so repugnant 
to every principle of justice, so incompatible with the general wel- 
f «e ot all the Stales, will uige them on to add oppression to in- 
justice. If they should not he incited by a superiority of weallh 
and strength to oppress by open foice their less wealthy and less 
poweiful neighbor-, yet depopulation, and consequently the ira- 
poveushment of those States, will necessarily follow, which, by an 
unfair construction of the eon federation, may be stripped of a 
common interest and the common benefits derivable fi-om the 
western country Suppose, for instance, Virginia indisputably 
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possessed of the extensive and fertile country to which she has set 
up a claim, what would be the probable consequences to Mary- 
land of such an undisturbed and undisputed possession ? They 
cannot escape the least discerning. 

Virginia, by selling on the most moderate terms a small propor- 
tion of the lands in question, would draw into ber treasury vast 
sums of money, and in proportion to the sums arising from such 
sales, would be enabled to lessen her taxes. Lands comparatively 
cheap, and taxes comparatively low with the lands and taxes of an 
adjacent State, would quickly drain the State thus disadvanta- 
geously circumstanced of its most useful inhabitants ; its wealth, and 
its consequence in the scale of the confederated States would sink 
of course. A claim eo injurious to more than one half, if not to 
the whole of the United States, ought to be supported by the clear- 
est evidence of the right. Yet what evidences of that right have 
been produced? What arguments alleged in support either of the 
evidence or the right? None that we have heard of deserving a 
serious refutation. 

It has been said, that some of the delegates of a neighboring 
Slate have declared their opinion of the impracticability of govern- 
ing the extensive dominion claimed by that State. Hence also the 
necessity was admitted of dividing its territory, and erecting a 
new State, under the auspices and direction of the elder, from 
whom, no doubt, it vtould receive its form of government, to whom 
it would be bound by some alliance or confederacy, and by whose 
councils it would be influenced. Such a measure, if ever at- 
tempted, would certainly be opposed by the other States as incon- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the proposed confederation. 
Should it take place by establishing a sub-confederacy, imperium 
in imperio, the State possessed of this extensive dominion must 
then either submit to all the inconveniences of an ovei^rown and 
unwieldy government, or suffer the authority of Congress to inter- 
pose, at a future time, and to lop off a part of its territory, to be 
erected into a new and free State, and admitted into a confedera- 
tion on such conditions as shall be settled by nine States. If it is 
necessary, for the happiness and tranquiUity of a State thus over- 
30* 
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grovm, that Congress should hereafter inlerfere and divide its 
territory, why is the claim to that territory now made, and so per- 
tinaciously insisted on ? We can suggest to ourselves but two 
motives : either the declaration of relinquishing, at some future 
period, a proportion of the country now contended for, was made 
to lull suspicion asleep, and to cover the designs of a secret ambi- 
tion, or, if the thought was seriously entertained, the lands are now 
claimed to reap an immediate profit from the sale. We are con- 
vinced, policy and justice require that a country unsettled at the 
commencement of this war, claimed by the British crown, and 
ceded to it hy the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common 
enemy by the blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should be 
considered as a common property, subject to be parcelled out by 
Congress into free, convenient, and independent governments, in 
such manner and at such times as the wisdom of tiiat assembly 
shall hereafter direct. 

Thus convinced, we should betray the trust reposed in us by our 
constituents, were we to authorize you to ratify on their behalf the 
confederation, unless it be further explained. We have coolly and 
dispassionately considered the subject ; we have weighed probable 
inconveniences and hardships, against the sacrifice of just and 
essential -rights J and do instruct you not to agree to the confed- 
eration, unless an article or articles be added thereto in conformity 
with our declaration. Should we succeed in obtaining such article 
or articles, then you are hereby fully empowered to accede to the 
confederation. 

That these our sentiments respecting our confederation may be 
more publicly known, and more explicitly and concisely declared, 
we have drawn up the annexed declaration, which we instruct you 
to lay before Congress, to have it printed, and to deliver to each 
of the delegates of the other States in Congress assembled, copies 
thereof, signed by yourselves, or by such of you as may be present 
at the time of delivery ; to the intent and purpose that the copies 
aforesaid may be communicated to our brethren of the United 
States, and the contents of the said declaration taken into their 
serious and candid consideration. 
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Also we desire and instruct you to move, at a proper time, that 
these instructions be read to Congress by their secretary, and en- 
tered on the journals of Congress. 

We have spoken with freedom, as becomes freemen ; and we 
sincerely wish that these our representations may make such an 
impression on that assembly as to induce them to make such addi- 
tion to the Articles of Confederation as may bring about a perma^ 

New Jersey withheld her ratification to tJle articles until near 
the close of 1778, on the same grounds, but finally yielded " in the 
fli-m reliance that the candor and justice of the several States will, 
in due time, remove as far as possible, the inequality which now 
subsists." 

The Stale of Delaware, in connection with ber ratification of the 
Articles of Confederatiowin 1779, directed her delegates to present 
to Congress the following resolutions of the legislature of that 
State: — 

" Sesolved, That this State thinks it necessary, for the peace and 
safety of the Slates to be included in the Union, that a moderate 
extent of limits should be assigned for such of those States as 
claim to the Mississippi or South Sea ; and that the United States 
in Congress assembled, should, and ought to have the power of 
fixing their western limits. 

"Resolved, That this State consider themselves justly entitled to 
a right, in common with the members of the Union, to that exten- 
sive tract of country which lies westward of the frontiers of the 
United States, the property of which was not vested in, or granted 
to, individuals at the commencement of the present wart That 
the same hath been, or may be gained from Great Britain or the 
native Indians, by the blood and treasure of ail, and ought there- 
fore to be a common estate, to be granted out on lerms beneficial 
to the United States." 

The increasing dissatisfaclion which continued to manifest itself 
in the other States at the apparent design of a portion of the con- 
federacy to endeavor to set up and maintain a claim to the western 
territory, for their own exclusive benefit, to the exclusion of those 
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who were expending their treasures and pouring out their hiood in 
the struggle to defend its possession, finally iuduced Congress to 
take the matter into serious consideration. 

On the 30th October, 1779, by a vote of eight States in the 
affirmative to three in the negative, Congress passed the following 
resolution : — 

" Whereas the appropriation of vacant lands by the several 
Slates, during the continuance of the war, will, in the opinion of 
Congress, be attended with great mischiefs ; therefore, 

" Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the Slate of 
Virginia to reconsider their late act of assembly tor opening their 
land-office ; and that it he recommended to the said Slate, and aU 
other Slates similarly circumslanced, to forbear selling or issuing 
warrants for unappropriated lands, or granting the same during 
the continuance of the present war." 

Under these critical and embarrassing, circumstances the State 
of New York, as she Lad previously done in urging the immediate 
assembling of a continental Congress on the approach of British 
aggression in 1774, and as she subsequently did in leading the way 
for the assembling of the Federal Convention in 1787, magnani- 
mously took the lead in laying her own individual interests and 
selfish ambition upon the attar of the whole country. 

On the 7th of March, 1780, the delegates from that State laid 
upon the table of Congress the following; — 

" An act to facilitate the completion of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and perpetual Union among the United States of America. 

" Whereas nothing under divine Providence can more effectually 
contribute to the tranquillity and safety of the United States of 
America than a federal alliance, on such liberal principles as will 
give satisfaction to its respective members : And whereas the Arti- 
cles of Confederation and perpetual Union recommended by the 
honorable the Congress of the United States of America have not 
proved acceptable to all the States, it having been conceived that 
a portion of the waste and uncultivated territory within the limits 
or claims of certain States ought to be appropriated as a common 
fund for the expenses of the war : And the people of the State of 
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New York being on all occasions disposed to manifest their regard 
for their sister States, and their earnest desire to promote the gen- 
eral interest and security, and more especially to accelerate the 
federal alliance, by removing, as far as it depends upon them, the 
before-mentioned impediment to its final accomplishment: 

" Be it therefore enacted, by the people of the State of New 
York, represented in Senate and Assembly, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same. That it shall and may be 
lawful (o and for the delegates of tliia State in the honorable Con- 
gress of the United Stales of America, or the m^jor part of such 
of them as shall be assembled in Congress, and they, the said dele- 
gates, or a major part of them, so assembled, are hereby fully 
authorized and empowered, for and on behalf of this State, and by 
proper and authentic acts or instruments, to limit and restrict the 
boundaries of this Stale, in the western parts thereof, by such line 
or lines, and in such manner and form, as they shall judge to be 
expedient, either with i-espect to the jurisdiction, as well as the 
right or preemption of soil, or reserving t!ie jurisdiction in part, or 
in tlie whole, over the lands which may he ceded, or relinquished, 
with respect only to the right or preemption of the soil. 

"And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That the 
territory which may be ceded or relinquished by virtue of this act, 
either with respect to the jurisdiction, as well as the right or pre- 
emption of soil, OT the right or preemption of soil only, shall be 
and enure for the u^e and benefit of such of the United Slates as 
shall become members of the federal alliance of the said States, 
and for no other use or purpose whatever. 

" And be it further enaeted by the authority aforesaid. That all 
the lands to be ceded and relinquished by virtue of this act, for the 
benefit of the United Slates, with respect to property, but which 
shall nevertheless remain under the juriji^diction of this Slale, shall 
be disposed of and appropriated in such manner only as the Con- 
gress of the said States shall direct; and that a warrant under the 
authority of Congress for surveying and laying out any part 
thereof, shall entitle the party in wnose favor it shall issue to cause 
the same to he surveyed and laid out and returned, according to 
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the directions of such warrant ; and thereupon letters patent, 
under the great seal of this State, shall pass to the grantee for the 
estate specified in the said warrant; for which no other fee or 
reward shall be demanded or received than such as shall he allowed 
by Congress. 

" Provided always, and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That the trust reposed by virtue of this act shall not be 
executed by the delegates of this State, unless at least three of the 
said delegates shall be present in Congress." 

Encouraged hy this noble example of New York, and impressed 
with the urgent necessity of harmonizing and consolidating the 
Union, in order to secure a successful termination of the war and a 
foundation for the future peace and prosperity of the country. Con- 
gress, at their seasion in 1780, made further efforts to adjust the 
matter of the western lands, as will be seen from tiie following 
extracts from their proceedings. 

Wednesday, Sejjteniljor 6, 17S0. 

Congress took into consideration the report of the committee lo 
whom were referred the instructions of tiie general assembly of 
Maryland to their delegates in Congress, respeciing llie Articles of 
Confederation, and the declaration therein referred 10 ; the act of 
the legislature of New York on the same subject, and the remon- 
strance of the general assembly of Virginia ; which report was 
agreed to, and is in the words following; — 

That having duly considered the several matters lo them sub- 
mitted, they conceive it unnecessary to examine into tlie merits or 
policy of the instructions or declarations of the general assembly 
of Maryland, or of the remonstrance of the general assembly of 
Virginia, as they involve questions, a discussion of which was 
declined, on mature consideration, when (he Articles of Confedera- 
tion were debated ; nor in the opinion of the comrolltee, can such 
questions be now revived with any prospect of conciliation ; that 
it appears more advisable to press upon those States which can 
remove the embarrassments resjiecting the western country, a lib- 
eral surrender of a portion of their territorial clmms, since tliey 
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cannot be preserved entire without endangering the stability of the 
general confederacy ; to remind them how indispensably necessary 
it is to establish the Federal Union on a fixed and permanent 
basis, and on principles acceptable to all its respective members; 
how essential to public credit and confidence, to the support of our 
army, to the vigor of our councils, and success of our measures ; 
to our tranquiihty at home, our reputation abroad, to our very 
existence as a free, sovereign, and independent people ; that they 
are fully persuaded the wisdom of the respeetive legislatures wiU 
lead them to a full and impartial consideration of a subject so 
interesting to the United States, and so necessary to the happy 
establishment of the Federal Union; that they are confirmed in. 
these expectations by a review of the before-mentioned act of the 
legislature of New York, submitted to their consideration ; that 
this act is expressly calculated to accelerate the federal alliance, 
by removing, as far as depends on that State, the impediment aris- 
ing from the western country, and for that purpose to yield up a 
portion of territorial claim for the general benefit ; Whereupon, 

Eesohed, That copies of the several papers referred to the 
committee be transmitted, with a copy of the report, to the legis- 
latures of the several States, and that it be eantestly recommended 
to those Stales, v:ho have claims to the western country, to pass swcA 
hiws, and give their delegates in Congress such powers as may 
effectually remove the only obstacle to a Jinal ratification of the 
Articles of Confederation ; and that the legislature of Maryland, 
be earnestly requested to authorize the delegates in Congress to 
e the said articles. 



TuBSSAT, October 10, 1780. 
Jlesolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or 
relinquished to the United States, by any particular State, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of Congress' of the 6ih day of Sep- 
tember last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States, and be settled and formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall become members of the Federal Union, and 
have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
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as tbe other States : that each State which shall be so formed 
shall contain a suitable extent of territory, not less than one 
hundred noi- more than one hundred and fifty miies square, or as 
near thereto as circum-itances will adniit: that the necessary and 
reasonable expenses which any particular State shall have incurred 
since the commencement of the pi-eseut war, in subduing any 
British post^, or in maintaining forts or garrisons within and for 
the defence, or in acquiring any part of the ierritorj that ma} be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States, shall be reimburstd 

That (he said lands shall be granted or settled at such times, 
and under such regulations, as shall hereafVer be agreed on by the 
United Slates, in Congress assembled, or any nine or rooie of 

As the result of these proceedings, Virginia, in 1784, ceded to 
the United Slates, the territory claimed by that State, lying north 
and west of the Ohio river, with the condition that all the boun- 
ties promised to ofiicers of the Revolution, out of her public lands, 
should be provided for by Congress. The State of Kentucky was 
subsequently formed out of the western portion qf Virginia, with 
her consent. 

The otlier States claiming title to portions of the western terri- 
tory, also ceded their claims to the United States. 

Compact between the Original States and the People 
AND States to be formed in the Territory North-west 
OF THE Ohio River, contained in the Okdinanck of 1787. 

" It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority [of Con- 
gress] that the following articles shall be considered ai articles of 
compact between the original States and the people and Slates in 
tbe said territory, and for ever remain unalterable, unless by com- 
mon consenl, to wit: — 

Article I. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode 
of worship or religious sentiments, in the said territory. 

Art. II. The inhabitants of the said territory shall always be 
entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, and of the trial 
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by jury; of a proportionate representation of the people in the leg- 
islature, and of judicial proceedings according to the conrse of the 
common law. All persons shall be bailable, unless for capital 
oHences, where the proof shall be evident, or the presumption great. 
All fines shall he moderate, and no cruel or unusual punishments 
shall be inflicted. No man shall be deprived of his liberty or prop- 
erty, but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land, and 
should the public exigencies make it necessary, for the common 
preservation, to lake any person's property, or to demand his par- 
ticular services, full compensation shall he made for the same. And, 
in the j ust preservation of rights and property, it is understood and 
declared, that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in the 
said territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with, 
or affect private contracts or engagemenls, honajide, and without 
fraud previously formed. 

Akt. IIL Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government, and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged. Tlie utmost good 
faith shall always he observed towards the Indians ; their lands and 
property shall never be taken from them without their consent ; 
and in their property, rights, and liberty, they never shall be in- 
vaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by 
Congress ; hut laws founded in justice and humanity shall, from 
time to time, be made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, 
and for preserving peace and friendship with them. 

Akt. IV. The said territory, and the Slates which may be 
formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this confederacy of 
the United Slates of America, subject to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and to such alterations therein as shall be constitutionally 
made; and to all the acts and ordinances of the United Slates, in 
Congress assembled, conformable thereto. The inhabitanls and 
settlers in the said territory shall be subject to pay a part of ihe 
federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, and a proportional 
part of the expenses of government, to be apportioned on them by 
Congress, according to the same common rule and measure by 
whicli apportionments thereof shall be made on the «her Slates ; 
and the taxes for paying their proportion shall be laid and levied 
31 
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by the authority and direction of the legislatures of tlie district or 
districts, or new States, as in the original States, wiihin the lime 
agreed upon by the United Slate?, in Congress assembled. The 
legislatures of those distri<:ts, or new States, shall never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the soil by the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, nor with any regulations Congress may find nec- 
essary, for securing the title in such soil, lo the bmta jide pur- 
chasers. No tax shall be imposed on lands, the property of the 
United States ; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors be 
taxed higher than residents. The navigable waters leading into 
the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between 
the same, shall be common highways, and forever free, as well to 
the inhabitants of the said teri-itory as to the citizens of the United 
States, and those of any other States that may be admitted into the 
confederacy, without any tax, impost, or duty therefor. 

Art. V. There shall be formed in the said territory, not less 
than three, nor more than five States ; and the boundaries of the 
States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and con- 
sent to the same, shall become fixed and established as follows, to 
wit: the western State in the said territory shall he bounded by 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash rivers; a direct line 
drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincents, due north, to the ter- 
ritorial line between the United Stales and Canada ; and by the 
said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and Mississippi. 
The middle States shall be bounded hy the said direct line, the 
Waba.-'h, from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio, by a direct 
line drawn due north from the mouth of the Great Miami to the 
said territorial line, and by the said territorial line. The eastern 
Slate shall be bounded by the last-mentioned direct line, the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line ; provided, however, and 
it is further understood and declared, that the boundaries of these 
three States shall be subject so far lo be altered, that, if Congress 
shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have authority to form 
one or two Stales in that part of the said terrifory which lies north 
of an ea-it and west line drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan. And wlienever any of the said Stales 
shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall 
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be admitted, by its delegates, into tl p Co gre of tUe Unite<l 
Slat«B, on an equal footing with the or g nal States a all respects 
whatever ; and shall be at liberty to form i permatient constitiilion 
and State government ; provided the conal tut on and government, 
50 to be formed, shall be republican, and n conform y to the prin- 
ciples contained in these articles ; and, so iar as can be consistent 
with the general interest of the confederacy, such admission shall 
be allowed at an earlier period, and when there may be a less num- 
ber of free inhabitants in the State tlian sixty thousand. 

Aet, VI. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted ; provided, 
always, that any person escaping into the same, from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service aa aforesaid. 

£e It ordained hy the avihority aforesaid, That the resolutions of 
the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the subject of this ordinance, be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed, and declared null and void. 

Done by the United Stales, in Congress assembled, the 13lh day 
of July, in the year of our Lord 1787, and of their sovereignty 
and independence the 12th. 

Charles Thomson, Secretary. 
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ABMHTED IBTO THE UNION SINCE THE ABOPTON OF THE 
CONSTITUTION Or THE UNITED STATES. 



The territory of this State was originally claimed as belonging 
to New Hampshire, and a large portion of the land was granted by 
the colonial governors of that jurisdiction. It was also claimed as 
being a part of the colony of New York, and on that account, it 
was never admitted as a member of the old confederation. The 
people, however, never submitted to the authority of New York, 
and resolutely maintained their independence until the 4th of 
March, 1791, when, with the assent of that State, Vermont was 
admitted into the Union, by an act of Congress passed on the 18th 
of February preceding, under her constitution adopted in 1777. 

KENTUCKY. 

This State originally formed the western portion of the State of 
Virginia. It was admitted into the Union on the 1st of June, 
1792, by virtue of an act of Congress, passed Feb. 4th, 1791. 



This State was formed of territory which had been ceded to the 
United States in 1789, and organized as a territory by act of May 
26, 1790. It was admitted into the Union, June 1, 1796. 

(364) 
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Was a part of the territory ceded to the United States by the 
Stat«3 of Virginia and Connecticut, in 1783-4. It constituted a 
part of the Nortli-west territory, organized under the Ordinance of 
1787, and was organized into a separate jurisdiction by act of Con- 
gress of May 7, 1800. It became a member of the Union on the 
29lh of November, 1802, having formed a constitution in compli- 
ance with an enabling act, of SOtli April of that year. 



This State was formed out of a portion of the te to y pu ha ed 
from France in 1803. It was provided with at t al o a 
zation, by the act of 2Gth March, 1804, und the n ne of tie 
territory of Orleans. By act of February 20, 1811 t a autlo 
ized to form a State constitution, and was adni tt d by a t of 8th 
April, 1812. 

INDIANA. 

The second State formed out of the North-west territory, was 
admitted into the Union by act of Congress of Dec. 11, 1816, hav- 
ing formed its constitutioa by authority of an act passed April 19, 
of that year. 



This State was formed out of territory ceded to the United 
States by the Stat« of South Carolina, in 1787, and by Georgia in 
1803. It was provided with a territorial organization, by acts of 
7th April, 1798, May 10, 1800, and March 27, 1804. It was ad- 
mitted into the Union by act of Dec. 10, 1817, having formed its 
constitution by authority of the act of March 1st of that year. 



The third State formed out of the North-west territory, was ad- 
mitted into the Union by act of Dec. 3, 1818, having formed a 
constitution under an act of April 18, of that year. 
31* 
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The western portion of the Mississippi territory was 
into a State, by act of December 14, 1819, under the i 
Alabama. [See Mississippi.] 



Maine, although under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts from an 
early period of its history until 1820, does not lie contiguous to it. 
The State of New Hampshire intervenes. It was erected into a 
separate Slate, with the concurrence of Massachusetts, and admit- 
ted into the Union by act of March 3, 1820. 



This was the second Slate formed from the Louisiana purchase. 
For about a year, this portion of the country ceded by France, was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the governor and judges of the 
territory of Indiana, when a separate territorial organization was 
provided for it. On the 6th of 3VIarch, 1820, Congress passed "an 
act to authorize the people of the territory of Missouri to form a 
constitution and State government, and for the admission of sueh 
State into the Union, and to prohibit slavery in certain territories." 
This act constituted the famous compromise of 1820. The people 
of Missouri proceeded to form their constitution, which was pre- 
sented to Congress at its succeeding session. After some difficulty 
between the two houses In regard to the terms upon which Mis- 
souri was to be admitted, Mr. Clay, oo the 26th February, 1821, 
reported a resolution in the Senate, providing for the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, on a certain condition. This i-esolution 
passed both houses of Congress, and became a law, March 2, 1821. 
The State of Missouri accepted the condition, and became a mem- 
ber of the Union, August 10, 1821. 



The third State formed out of the Louisiana purchase, was or- 
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ganized as a separate territory, Mareh 2, 1819, having previously 
constituted a part of the territory of Missouri. It was erected into 
a State hy act of June 15th, 1836. No previous act had been 
passed, authorizing it (o form a eonstitution. 



Was the fourth Stale formed from the North-west territory, 
received its separate territoria! organization by act of Jan. . 
1805, and was admitted mto the Union, Jan. 26, 1837. 



The territory of Florida was ceded to the United States, by 
Spain, by treaty of February 22, 1819. It received its territorial 
organization by act of March 30, 1822, and was admitted into the 
Union, by act of March 3, 1845. 



This State was formerly one of the " United Mexican States." 
Having separated itself from that Republic and established its 
independence, a treaty was negotiated between its government and 
that of the United States, for its accession lo the Union as one of 
the United States, on an equal footing with the original Slates. 
This treaty was rejected by the Senate, two thirds of the Senators 
not consenting to it. The following resolutions were subsequently 
introduced and passed by virtue of which Texas was admitted into 
the Union. 

A joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States, 
approved March 1, 1845. 



Resolved hy the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That Congress 
doth consent that the territory properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas may be erected into 
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a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form 
of government, to be adopted by the people of said republic, by 
deputies in eonvention assembled, with the consent of the existing 
government, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the 
Stales of this Union. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resohed, That the foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the foHowing conditions, and witii the 
following guarantees, to wit ; — 

First. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by 
this government of all questions of boundary that may arise with 
other governments ; and the constitution thereof, with the proper 
evidence of its adoption by the people of said Republic of Texas, 
shall be transmitted to the President of the United States, to be 
laid before Congress for its fiual action, on or before the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

Second. Said State, when admitted into the Union, after 
ceding to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, bar- 
racks, ports, and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, magazines, 
arms, armaments, and all other property and means pertaining to 
the public defence belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall 
retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, 
which may belong to or be due and owing said republic ; and 
shall also retain all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying 
within its limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and 
liabilities of said Republic of Texas ; and the residue of said lands, 
after discharging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as 
said State may direct ; but in no event are said debts and liabili- 
ties to become a charge upon the government of the United 
States. 

Third, New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be formed 
out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission 
under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such 
States as may be formed out of that portion of said territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees tliirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
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Union with or without slavery, a"* the people of each State asking 
admission may desire. And in such State or States as shall he 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise 
line, slavery, or involuntary servitude (except for crimes), shall 
be prohibited. 

Sec. 3. Jnd be it further resolved. That if the President of the 
United States shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it most 
advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the foregoing resolution 
to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on the part of the 
United States, for admission, to negotiate with that republic ; then, 

Be it resolved. That a State, to be formed out of the present 
Kepublie of Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, and with 
two representatives in Congress, until the next apportionment of 
representation, shall be admitted into the Union, by virtue of this 
act, on an equal footing with the existing Stales, as soon as the 
terms and conditions of such admission, and the cession of the 
remaining Texan territory to tlie United States, shall be agreed 
upon by the governments of Texas and the United States : 
That the sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and 
negotiations, to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, 
either by treaty to be submitted to the Senate, or by articles to be 
submitted to the two houses of Congress, as the President may 
direct. 

Approved March 1, 1845. 

A joint resolution for the admission of the State of Texas into 
the Union, approved December, 29, 1845. 



Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution 
approved March the first, eighteen hundred and forty-five, did 
consent that the territory properly included within and rightfully 
belonging to the Republic of Texas might be erected into a new 
State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of 
government, to be adopted by the people of said repuhUc, by 
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deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the cxiating 
government, in oi-der that the same miglit be admitted as one of 
the States of the Union ; which consent of Congress was given 
upon certain conditions specified in the fir^t and second sections 
of said joint resolution : and whereas the people of the said 
Hepuhlio of Texa^, by deputies in convention assemUed, with the 
consent of the existing government, did adopt a constitution, and 
ere::t a new State, with a republican form of government, and, in 
the name of the people of Texas, and by tSielr authority, did ordain 
and declare that they assented to and accepted the proposals, 
conditions, and guarantees contained in said finit and second 
sections of said resolution; and whereas the said Constitution, and 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people of the Republic 
of Texas, have been transmitted to tiie President of the United 
States, and laid before Congress, in conformity to the provisions 
of said joint resolution : Therefore, 

Resoli'ed by the Senate and House of SepresenlaCivei of the 
United Slules of America in Congress assembled. That the State 
of Texas shall be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the 
United States of America, and admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original Stales in all respects whatever. 

Sec. 2. And he it farther resolved, That until the Represent- 
alives in Congress shall be apportioned according to an actual 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, the State of 
Texas shall be entitled to choose two representatives. 

A^iroved December 29, 18i5. 

WISCONSIN 

Was organized as a territory by act of April 20, 1836 ; author- 
ized to form a State government by act of 6th August, 1846, and 
admitted into the Union by act of March 3, 1847. 



Received a territorial oi^anization by act of June 12, 1838 
was admitted into the Union, in connection with Florida, by a 
March 3, 1845. 
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Formed out of the territory acquired from Mexico, by the 
treaty of 2d February, 1848, was admitted into the Union by act 
of September 9, 1850. 



Was organized as a territory by act of 3d March, 1849, and 
admitted into the Union by act of May II, 1858. 



Was organised as a territory by act of i4th August, 1348, and 
admitted into the Union by act of February 14, 1859. 



TEREITORIES. 
NEW MEXICO 



Were organized from territory acquired from Mexico, by act 
if 9th September, 1850. 



Were organized from territory acquired from France, by tie 
Louisiana purchase, by act of 22d May, 1854. 



Is that portion of Oregon Territory not embraced in the State of 
)re^(in. Each territory is allowed one delegate in Congress, who 
las a. seat in the House of Representatives, with the right to intro- 
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duce bills and motions, and to speak upon any subject under de- 
bate in the House, but witliout tlie riglit to vote on any question. 
He receives the same compensation and emoluments as a member 
of Congress, 



DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

The framers of the Constitution of (he United States regarded 
it as an important object that the general government should have 
a fixed and permanent location, and that its jurisdiction over the 
lerrifory assigned to that purpose, should be exclusive, and secure 
from the interposition of any conflicting authority. For the at- 
tainment of this purpose, they inserted in the Constitution the fol- 
lowing provision : " Congress shall have power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) aa may, by cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States." 

The subject of fixing a permanent location for the seat of gov- 
ernment had been several times agitated in Congress prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

In 1784, Congress passed a resolution for the erection of build- 
ings for (he permanent use of Congress and the public officers, near 
the falls of the Delaware, hut it fiiiled to be carried into effect. 
On the 10th of May, 1787, Mr. Lee of Virginia, moved in 
Congress, a resolution for fixing the permanent seat of the federal 
government at Georgetown, on the Potomac Kiver (adjoining the 
present site of Washington), and for the adjournment of Congress 
to that place as soon as buildings could be erected. The motion 
was lost. 

On the assembling of Congress in the city of New York, under 
the new Constitution, Mr. White of Virginia, presented to the 
House of Representatives a resolution of the Virginia legislature, 
ofl^ering to the United States ten miles square of the territory of 
that State, for the seat of the federal government. Mr. Seney of 
Maryland, also laid before Congress, an act of that State, offering 
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ten miles square of ils terrilory for Ihe same purpose. Numerous 
inemorials and petitions were also offered, from citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, for the selection of the 
locarion for the government in their respective States. On the 5th 
of September, 1780, a bill passed the House of Representatives 
"to fix the permanent seat of the government of the United 
Slates at some convenient place on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
in the State of Pennsylvania." On the introduction of this bill, 
much feeling was manifested by the southern members, and par- 
ticularly by those from Vii^inia, who contended that the banks of 
the Potomac was the most suitable location. Mr. Madison 
expressed a doubt whether Virginia would have become a party to 
the Constitution, if they could have foreseen that the government 
would be located so far north. The bill passed the House of 
Eepresentalives by a vole of thirty-one to seventeen. It was sent 
to the Senate, and there amended by changing the location from 
" the banks of the Susquehanna " to Gerwantown, near Phila- 
delphia. This amendment was agreed to in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with an amendment, providing that the laws of Penn- 
sylvania should continue in force in said district until Congress 
should otherwise direct. This rendered it necessary that the bill 
should go again to the Senate, where it was postponed until the 
next session. Germantown, Pennsylvania, was therefore, actually 
agreed upon, by both houses of Congress, as the permanent seat 
of tlie federal government, and the bill failed to become a law, 
only by a delay brought about by parliamentary management. 

At the next session of Congress, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, pro- 
posed Baltimore as the location, and as an inducement, stated that 
the citizens of that place would raise twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, BS a contribution towards the erection of the public 

Jn the mean time the legislature of Virginia, on the 3d of 
December, 1789, passed an act, ceding to Congress a district for 
the location of the gisneral government, within the limits of that 
Slate ; and called on the State of Maryland to cooperate with fhem 
in an effort to procure the location to be fixed on the banks of the 
Potomac. In answer to this appeal, Maryland passed a resolution, 
32 
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offering to cede terrilory and to furnish seventy-two thousand 
dollars towards the erection of the public buildings. Virginia 
offered to advance one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for 
the same purpose. 

On the 28th June, 1790, a bill passed the Senate "to fix the 
permanent seat of Congress and the government of the United 
States" .... "on the river Potomac, at some place between the 
mouths of the eastern branch and the Connogocheque." When this 
bill reached the House of Repvesenlalives, it produced great 
excitement, A decided majority of the members had already 
expressed their preference for a more northern location. But at 
this particular juncture, another absorbing question, to wit, the 
funding of the revolutionary State debts, also made its appearance 
in the House. This measure was generally favored by the eastern 
members and opposed by the South. In an interview between 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Jefferson (both then members of General 
Washington's cabinet), on the dangers of secession and disunion 
in case of the final rejection of the funding system, Colonel 
Hamilton ui^ed it upon Mr. Jefferson lo appeal to the judgment 
and discretion of his friends lo aid in the passage of the latter 
measure. Mr. Jefferson replied, that he would invite another 
friend or two to meet Colonel Hamilton at dinner the next day, 
and he thought it impossible that reasonable men, consulting 
together coolly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to 
"form a compromise, which was to sitoe the Union." The consul- 
tation took place, and it was finally agreed, that, whatever impor- 
tance might he attached to the rejection of the funding bill, the 
preservation of the Union and of harmony among the States was 
more important, Mr. Jefferson's friends consented, therefore, to 
change their votes on that measure ; but as " it would be a very 
bitter pill," they thought some concomitant measure should be 
adopted to " sweeten it a little to them." It was suggested, that there 
was a proposition pending to fix the seat of government either at 
Germantown, near Philadelphia, or at Georgetown, on the Po- 
tomac ; and it was thought that by giving it to Philadelphia for 
ten years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, this might, 
as an anodyne, calm, in some degree, the hostility to the other 
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With this understanding, two of tlie Virginia members, 
from the Potomac districts, Wliite and Lee, agreed to change their 
votes in favor of tlie funding bill, which would secure its passage ; 
and Colonel Hamilton undertook to procure votes enough from his 
northern friends to secure the passage of the bill for fixing the 
seat of government on the banks of the Potomac. The compro- 
mise was carried out in good faith, — the State debts were assumed 
and funded by the general government, and the District of Colum- 
bia became the seat of government of the United States 

Congress accepted the ten miles square, lying on hotb side= of 
the Potomac River, which is the dividing line between the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, one half of the territory being titen 
from each State. The cities of Alexandria, in Vii^mii, and 
Geoi^etown, Maryland, were both included in the ccision The 
city of Washington is built on the Maryland side of Ihe Potomac, 
which separates it from Alexandria, and a small stream, called 
£ock Creek, divides it from Georgetown. 

The particular site of Ihe Federal city was selected by Presi- 
dent Washington -, and it was liud out, and the streets, avenues, 
and the public squares, and the locations of fiie public buildings, 
were fixed and arranged under- his direction. The capilol stands 
upon elevated ground in the eastern part of the city, and is sur- 
rounded by a highly cultivated park of about twenty acres iu 
extent. The recent extension of the capitol is supposed to render 
a corresponding extension of the park necessary, and Congress 
has taken steps with the view of adding several acres to the 
grounds, by the purchase of adjacent squares. The executive 
mansion is located about one mile and a half west of the capitol; 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, the principal promenade and thorough- 
fare of the city, runs in a direct line from one to the other. 

By an act approved February 27, 1801, Congress assumed 
exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, in accordance 
with the Constitution. That portion of the District which was 
ceded by Virginia, has since been receded to that State, so that 
the District now embraces only fifty square miles, all of which 
was originally a part of Maryland. 
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THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 



STATE DEPARTMENT. 

CEBAIED 27th 17-9 

SECEETAR E 

" There shall be an executiv d i tm t t be denominated 
the Department of Foreign Affa rs I h hall be a principal 
officer therein, to be called the b ' y f ti e Department of 
Foreign Affairs, who shall perform a d execute ,ucb duties as shaSl, 
from time to time, be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, agreeably to the Cmistitution, relative to 
correspondences, commissions or instructions to or with public 
ministers or consuls from the United States, or to negotiations with 
public ministers from foreign Slates or princes, or to memorials or 
other applications from foreign public ministers or other foreigners, 
or to such other matters respecting foreign affairs, as the President 
of tbe United States shall assign to the said department ; and fur- 
thermore, the said principal officer shall conduct the business of 
the said department in such manner as the President of the Uni- 
ted States shall, from time to time, order or iostruct," Act of July 
27, 1779. 

" The department of foreign affairs shall hereafter be denomi- 
nated the Department of State, and the principal officer therein 
sliail hereafter be called the Secretary of State." Act of Sept. 16, 
1789. 
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SECKETARY C 



" An officer shall be appointed in the department of State, to be 
called the asaistant Secretary of State, . . . who shall perform all 
such duties in the office of the Secretary of State, belonging to that 
department, a3 shall be prescribed by the Secretary of State, or as 
may be required by law." Act of March 3, 1853. 

Tlie salary of the Secretary is $8,000, — Assistant Secretary, 
$3,000 per annum. 

CLERKS. 

The whole permanent clerical force allowed lo the Department 
of State, consists of — 

3 clerks of class I, salary $1,200 per ajinum. 
3 " " " 2, " 1,400 " " 
8 « " " 3, " 1,600 " " 
8 " " " 4, " 1,800 " " 
1 cJiief clerk, " 2,200 " " 

This department has the custody of the records, books, and 
papers of the department of foreign affairs under the confederation, 
and of the originals of all laws passed by Congress. 

An annual appropriation of about eighty-five thousand dollars is 
required for the salaries and contmgent expenses of the State 
Department. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



" There shall be a Department of Treasury, in which shall be 
the following officers, namely, a Secretary of llie Treasury, to be 
deemed head of the department, a comptroller, an auditor, a treas- 
urer, a register, and an assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which assistant shall be appointed by the said secretary." Act of 
Sept. 2, 1789. 

The office of assistant secretary was abolished, but subseqnenfly 
reestablished, to be appointed by the President and Senate. 
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OKGANIZA ON OF T E DEP RT lENT. 

There are now aulbonzed by law an 1 en j loyyd in the office of 
the secretary and the e e al bu au nd offices attached to tlie 
department in Washin (o he f llow n offi ■s : — 

Secretary of the Treasury, . salary |8,000 per annum. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, ' 

2 ComptroUera, 
6 Auditors, ..... 

Eegister of the Treasury, 
Commissioner of Customs, 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Chief Clerlt of the Department, 
13 Chief Clerks of Bureau, 

3 Disbursing Clerks, . 
12 Clerks (4th class), 

104 Clerks (3d class), . 
155 Clerks {2d class), 
61 Clerks (1st cla-s). 



3,000 each. 
3,000 " 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,200 

2,000 each. 
2,000 « 



1,400 



The annual appropriation for the payment of the salaries of the 
of&cers and the contingent expenses of this department, amounts to 
something more than «e\en hundred thousand dollars. 



DUTIES OP THE SECRETARY. 

" To decide on the forms of keeping and stating accounts and 
mating returns ; and to grant, under the limilations herein estab- 
lished, or to be hereafter provided, all warrants for moneys to be 
issued from the treasury in pursuance of appropriations by law, 
.... and generally to perform all such services relative to the 
finances as he shall be directed to perform." 1 Stat, at Large, 65. 

" The secretary of the treasury shall direct the superintendence 
of the collection of the duties on imports and tonnage, as he shall 
judge best." 1 Stat. 280. 

" It shall be the duty of the secretary of the treasury to digest, 
prepare, and lay before Congress at the commencement of every 
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session, a report on the subject of finance, containing e 
the public revenue and public expenditures, and plans for improv- 
ing or increasing the revenues from lime to time, for the purpose 
of giving information to Congress in adopting modes of raising the 
money requisite to meet the public expenditures." 2 Stat, at 
Large, 79. 

DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SF.CRETAKr. 

He " shall examine all letters, contracts, aad warrants prepared 
for tlie signature of the secretary of the treasury and shall per- 
form all other such duties in the ofRce of the secretary of the 
treasury, now performed by some of the clerks, as may be de- 
volved on him by the secretary of the treasury." 9 Stat, at 
Large, 396. 

DOXIES OF COMPTROLLERS. 

"It shall be the duty of the flrst comptroller to examine all 
accounts settled by the first and fifth auditors, and certify the 
balances arising thereon to the register; lo countersign all war- 
rants drawn by the secretary of the treasury, which shall be 
warranted by law ; to report to the secretary, the official forms to 
be issued in the different of&ces for collecting the public revenue, 
and the manner and form of keeping and stating t!ie accounls of 
the several persons employed therein ; he shall also superintend 
the preservation of the public accounts subject to his revision, and 
provide for the regular payment of all moneys which may be 
collected." 3 Stat, at Large, 367. 

" It shall be the duty of the first comptroller to superintend the 
recovery of all debts to the United States; to direct suits and 
legal proceedings and to lake all such measures as may be author- 
ized by the laws, to enforce prompt paym.enls of all debts to the 
United States." 

It is also his duty to report to Congress annually, the names of 
defaulters and cases requiring equitable relief. 

" It shall be the duty of the second comptroller lo examine all 
accounts settled by the second, third, and fourth auditors, and 
certify the balances arising thereon to the seci-elary of the depart- 
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ment in which the expenditure has been incurred ; to countersign 
all warrants drawn by tlie secrelaiies of tbe war and navy depart- 
ments, which shall be warranted by law; to report to the said 
secretaries the official forms to be issued in the different ofBces for 
disbursing the public money in those deparUnents, and the manner 
and form of keeping and stating the accounts of the persons em- 
ployed therein ; and it shall also be his duty to superintend the 
preservation of the public accounts subject to his revision." 3 
Stat, at Large, 367. 

COMMISSIONEK OP CUSTOMS, 

" Shall perform all the acts and exercise alt the powers, now 
devolved by law on the first comptroller of the treasury relating to 
the receipt from customs and the accounts of collectors and other 
officers of the customs or connected therewith, to report to the 
secretary the official forms of all papers to be used in the different 
offices for collecting the public revenue." 9 Stat, at Large, 396. 

TKEASDKEK. 

" It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive and keep the 
moneys of the United States, and to disburse the same upon 
warrants drawn by the secretary of the treasury, countersigned by 
the comptroller, recorded by the register, and not otherwise." 1 
Stat, at Large, 66. 

AUDITORS. 

" It shall be the duty of the auditor to receive ail public accounts, 
and, after examination, to certify the balance and transmit the 
accounts with the vouchers and certificate, to the comptroller for 
his decision thereon ; provided, that if any person whose account 
shall be so audited, be dissatisfied therewith, he may, within six 
montlis, appeal lo the comptroller against such settlement." 1 
Stat. 66. 

Four additional auditors and one additional comptroller, were 
subsequently authorized, and it was made the " duty of the first 
auditor to receive all accounts accruing in the treasury department. 
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and after examination to certify the balance and transmit the 
accounts, with the vouchers and certificate, to the first comptroller 
for hi decision thereon. 

It shiU be ibe daty of the second auditor to receive all ac- 
eo n a rel ve o the pay and clothing of the army, the subsistence 
of offi er bo nt e and premiums, military and hospital stores, and 
tl e cent ge t exj ensea of the war department. 

It hall be he duty of the third audiior to receive al! accounts 
relative to the subsistence of the army, the quartermaster's de- 
partment, and generally all accounts of the war department, other 
than those provided for. 

" And it shall be the duty of the fourth auditor to receive all 
accounta arising in the navy department or relative thereto ; and 
the second, third, and fourth auditors, aforesaid, shall examine the 
respectively, and certily the balance, and transmit the 
ts, with the vouchers and certificate, to the second comp- 
troller for his decision thereon. 

" And it shall be the duly of Ibe fifth auditor to receive all 
accounts accruing in, or relative to, the department of State .... 
and those arising out of Indian affairs, and examine," &q. 3 Stat. 
366. 

The auditors are the final custodians of the settled accounts 
and vouchers, and are required to report annually to the secretary 
of the treasury. 

" There sliall be appointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, an audiior of the treasury for the post-ofiice depart- 
ment, whose duty it shall be to receive all accounts arising in said 
departments, or relative thereto, to audit and settle the same and 
certify their balances to the postmaster-general ; provided, that if 
either the post master-general, or anj- person whose account shall 
be settled, be dissatisfied therewiih, he may, within twehe months, 
appeal to the first comptroller of the treasury, whose decision shall 
be final and conclusive. 

'■ The said auditor shall report to the postmaster-general, when 
required, the official forma of papers to be used by postmasters and 
other offieere or agents of the department concerned in its receJpLs 
and paymenfi, and the manner and form of keeping and staling its 
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accounts He shall close the accounts of tlie department 

quarterly, and transmit to the secretary of the treasury, quarterly 
statements of its receipts and expenditures." 5 Stat, at Large, 80. 

THE KEGISTEE OF THE TREASUET. 

"It shall he the duty of the register to keep all accounts of the 
receipts and expenditures of the public money, and of all debts due 
to or from the United States ; ... to record all warrants for the 
receipt or payment of moneys at the treasury, certify the same 
thereon, and to transmit to the secretary of ihe treasury copies of 
the certificates of balances of accounts adjusted as is herein di- 
rected." 1 Statutes at Large, 67. 

" There shall be appointed by the President, &c., some suitable 
person, learned in the law, to be solicitor of the treasury, and that 
ail and singular of (he powers and duties which are by law vested 
in and required from the agent of the treasury of the United 
Slates, shall be transferred to, vested in, and required from the 
arai solicitor of the treasury." [To direct and superintend all 
orders, suits, and proceedings in law or equity, for the recovery of 
money, chattels, lands, &c., in the name of the United States. 
Stat. 592.] 4 Statutes at Large, 414 



DEPARTMENT OE THE INTERIOR. 
Established Makch S, 1849. 

"There shall be created a new executive department, to be 
called the Department of the Interior; the head of which depart- 
ment shall be called the Secretary of the Interior, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall hold his office by the same tenure, and 
receive the same salary as the secretaries of the other 
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departments, and who shall perform all the duties assigned to hira 
by this act." 9 Slat, at Large, 395. 

To the department of the interior is assigned the supervisory 
and appellate power over the following bureaus, to wit : — 

The Patent office ; 

The General Land office ; 

The office of Indian Affairs ; 

The Pension office ; 

The office of Public Buildings ; 

and the supervisory power over the accounts of clerks, marshals, 
and other officers of the courts of ihe United States ; over the 
lead and other mines of the United Slates ; and over the inspector 
and wardens of the penitentiary of tlie District of Columbia. 



? THE DEPAETMENT. 



Secretary of the Interior, salary . 
Chief Clerk .... 



$8,000 
2,200 



Commissioner of General Land office . 
Commissioner of Pensions 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs . 
Commissioner of Patents 
Commissioner of Public Buildings 

4 Chief Clerks of Bureaus . 

3 Principal Clerks io General Land office 



15 Clerks (class 4) . 

69 " (class 8) . 

88 " (class 2) . . . 

50 " (class 1) . 

12 Chief Examiners (Patent office) 

12 Assistant " " " 



$3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 

2,000 each. 
1,800 " 
1,800 " 
J,600 " 
1,400 " 
1,200 " 
2,500 " 



The annual appropriations required for the payment of the 
salaries and contingent expenses of this department amount to 
about $660,000. 
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"WAR DEPARTMENT. . 

Ckeateb Adqcst 7, 1779. 

"There -li^U hi an executive deparlment lo be deaominaled the 
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of store-keepers necessary for the safe-keeping of all military 
— and supplies." 2 Stat, at Large, 817, 



OHQANIZATIOS OP 1 

Secretary of War, salary 
Chief Clerk . 
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Adjutant-General, 




Quartermaster- General, 




Commissary- General, 
Chief Engineer, 


^ all paiiJ as officers of 


Surgeon- General, 


the army. 






Colonel of Topographical Engineers, , 




2 Clerks (class i), snJary . . . $1,800 each per annum. 


1 " (class 3), " 


,600 " " " 


6 " (class 2), "... 


,400 " " " 


5 " (class 1), " 


,200 " " " 



. The annaal appropriation for the support of the department 
(exclusive of the pay of the heads of the bureaus), is ahout 
$125,000. 



NAVY DEPAETJIENT. 



" There shall he an executive departmenl, under the denomina- 
tion of the Department of the Navj', the chief officer of which shall 
be called the Secretary of the Navy, whose duty it shall be to exe- 
cute such orders as he shall receive from the President of the 
United States, relative to the procurement of naval stores and 
materials, and the construction, armament, equipment and employ- 
ment of vessels of war, as well as all other matters connected with 
the naval establishment of the United States." 1 Stat, at Lai^e, 
553. 

"There shall be attached to the navy department the following 
bureaus, namely : 

"I. A bureau of yards and docks. 

" n. A bureau of construction, equipment, and repairs. 

"III. A bureau of provisions and clothing. 
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"IV. A bureau of ordnance and liydi'ograplij. 

"V. A bureau of medicine and surgery. 

" The Presidant of the United Stales by and witli the advice and 
consent of ihe Senate, shall appoint from the captains in the naval 
service, a chief for each of the bureaus of navy-yards and docks, 
and of ordnance and hydrography, who shall each reeei^'e a salary 
of three thousand five hundred dollars per annum, in lieu of all 
other compensation whatever in the naval service. And shall in 
like manner appoint a chief of the bureau of eonatruction, equip- 
ment and repmra, who shall be a skilful naval constructor; who 
shall receive for his services three thousand dollars per annum ; 
and shall al«o appoint a chief of the bureau of provision and cloth- 
ing — a purser of the navy of the United States of not less than 
ten J ears sUadmg . . receiving for his services no compensa- 
tion except his highest service pay as purser." 5 Stat. 579, and 
9 Slat 290 

'And shill in like manner appoint from the surgeons of the 
navj, a chief of the bureau of medicine and surgery, who fchall re- 
ceive for his services two thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum." Stat. 200. 

" When a captain of the navy shall be the chief of the bureau 
[of construction, &c.}, he shall receive pay to which he would be 
entitled if upon other duty. 

" The secretary of the navy shall assign and distribute among 
tlie said bureaus such of the duties of the navy department as be 
shall judge to be expedient and proper. And the duties of said 
bureaus shall be performed under the authority of the secretary of 
the navy ; and their orders shall be considered as emanating from 
him, and shall have fuU force and effect as such." 9 Stat, at Large, 
579. 

The secretary of the navy is required to make an annual report 
of the expenditures and transactions of the department to Congress. 



THE DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary of the Navy, salary $8,000 per annum. 
Chief Clerk, salary $2,200 per annum. 
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Chief of bureau of yards and docks, salary $3,500 per annum. 
" " construction, &c " 3,000 " " 
" " provisions and clotliing [pay as purser]. 
" " ordnance and hydrography, $3,500 per annum. 
" " medicine and surgery, $2,500 per annum. 
6 Clerks (class 4), salary $1,800 each per annum. 
6 Clerks (class 8), " 1,600 " " 

25 Clerks (class 2), " 1,400 " " " 

2 Clerks (class 1), " 1,200 " " 

The annual appropriation for the support of the department is 
about $110,000. 



POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Established Sepiemeee, 1789. 

" There shall be established at the seat of the government of 
the United States, a general post-office, under the direction of the 
postmaster-general. He shall establish post-offices and appoint 
postmasters at all such places as shall seem to him expedient, on 
the posl-roads that are or may be established by law." 4 Stat 
102. 

"There shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a deputy- 
postmaster for each post-office, at which the commissions allowed 
to the postmaster amounted to $1,000 or upwards in the year 
ending 30th June, 1835, or which may in any subsequent year, 
terminating on the 30th day of June, amount to or exceed that 
sura ; who shall hold his office for the term of four years, unless 
sooner removed by the President" 5 Stat 84 

" He (the postmaster-general) shall give his assistants, the 
postmasters, and all other persons whom he shall employ or who 
may be employed in any of the departments of the general post- 
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ORQANIIATIOM OP THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 



office, instmctioni; relative to their duty. He shall provide for the 
carriage of the mails on all post-roads, that are or may be estab- 
lished by law, and as often as he, having regard to the produc- 
tiveness thereof, and other circumstances, shall think proper. He 
may direct the route or road, where there are more than oae, 
between pia^xs designated by law, for a post-road, which route 
ehall be considered the post-road. He ehall obtain from the 
postmasters, their accounts and vouchers for their receipts and 
expenditures, once in three months, or oflener, with the balance 
thereon arising, in favor of the general post-office. He shall pay 
all expenses which may arise in conducting the post-office, and in 
the conveyance of the mail, and all other necessary expenses 
arising on the collection of the revenue, and management of the 
general post-office. He shall prosecute offences against the post- 
office establishment. He shall once in three months, render to the 
secretary oi' the treasury, a quarterly account of all the receipts 
and expenditures in tlie said department, to be adjusted and 
settled as other pubhc accounts. He shall also superintend the 
business of the department in all the duties that are or may be 
assigned to it. Provided, that in case of the death, resignation, 
or removal from office of the poslmaster-general, all his duties 
shall be performed hj bis senior assistant (the first assistant 
postmaster-general), until a successor shall be appointed, and 
arrive at the general post-office, to perform the business." 4 
Stat. 102. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE DBPAKTMENT. 

Postmaster-General, salary $3,000 

Chief Clerk, " 2,200 



First Assistant Postmaster- General, salary $3,000 

(At the head of the Appointment office). 
Second Assistant Postmaster- General, " $3,000 

(At the head of the Contract office). 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, " $3,000 

(At the head of the Finance office). 
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ATTORHET-GENERAL. 



6 Clerks (class 4), 


salai-ies each 


£1,800 


per 


29 Clerks (class 3), 


" " 


1,600 




33 Clerks (class 2), 


" " 


1,400 


" 


14 Clerks (class 1), 


" " 


1,200 


" 



The annual appropriations required for the payment of salari 
and contingent expenses of this department, amount to aljout o 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 



ATTOBNEY-GEHBEAL. 

" There shall also be appointed, a meet person learned in the 
law, to act as allorney-general for the United Stales, who shall 
be sworn or affirmed to a faithful execution of his of&ce ; whose 
duty it shall be to prosecute and conduct all suits in the Supreme 
Court in which the United States shall be concerned, and to give 
his advice and opinion upon questions of law, when required by 
the President of the United States, or when requested by the 
heads of any of the departments, touching any matters that may 
concern their departments." Act of 1789. 1 Stat, at Large, 93, 

By a clause in the general appropriation bill passed March 3, 
1859, the attorney-general b allowed to appoint an assisfant 
attorney -general, at a salary of $3,000 per annum; two clerks at 
$1,600 each, and one clerk at $1,400 per annum. 

The annual appropriations for the payment of the salaries and 
contingent expenses of the attorney-general's office, is about 
$17,500. 
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BECTOBil TOTES fOE PEESIBSST AND WE-PEESIDEKT 
Of IDS BBITED STATES OP AMEEICA. 
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ELECTORAL TOTES. 
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OVd BLECTOaAL VOTES. 

President of the Ualled States. On the firat ballot eight Stfltes voted for Thomiia 
Jefferson, of Virginiii, sis Status voted for Aaron Burr, of New York, mid tlie 
volas of two Statea were divided. The balloting continued until Tuesdav, ITth 
Feb. ISOl wlien on the thirty-sixth ballot Ihe votes of ten Slates were givBii for 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, the votes of four States for Aaron Burr, of New 
York, and the votes of two States in blank, and Thomas Jefferaon, of Virginia, 



Burr, as Vice-Prei 



t, took the oath of office, and enlared 
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BLECTOBAL TOTES. 
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ELBDTOBAL VOTES. 
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ELECTORAL VOTES. 
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BLEOTOEAL VOTES. 
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ELECTORAL VOTES. 
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For Vice-president, Henry Ciay, of Kentucky, received two. 

Neither of tlie persona voted for as Pieaidont iiaving received a majorily of the 
votes, it devolved upon tlie House of Reprasentatives to oliooBe ft President from 
tlie three liighest on the list of Uiose voted foe by tlie electors for President, wiircli 
three were, Andrew JacliBOn, John Quincy Adams, and William H. Crawford. 
The votes of thirteen States were given for John Quincy Adams; the votes of 
leven States for Andrew Jackson, and the votes of fonr States for William II. 
Crawford. John Quincy Adams, having received a majority of the voles of all the 
States of this Union, was duly elected President of Che United States for four 
iB«hofMaroh, 18S6, 

34 
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ELECTORAL VOTES. 
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ELECTORAL TOTES. 
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ELECTOBAL VOTES. 
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ELBCTOBAI. VOTES. 
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ELECTORAL TOTES. 
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BLECTOEAL VOTES. 
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EXECUTIVE ADMINISTUATIOI^S. 



WASHINGTON'S CABINET. 



s of State. 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, Sept. 26, 1789. 
Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, Jan. 2, 1794. 
Timothy Pickering, of Pa., Dec. 10, 1795. 

Secretaries of the Treasuri/. 
Alexander Hamillon, of New York, Sept. 11, 1789. 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr., of Connecticut, Feb. 3, 1795. 

Secretaries of War. 
Henry Knox, of Massachusetts, Sept. 12, 1789. 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 2, 1795. 
James McHenry, of Maryland, Jan. 27, 1796. 

Secretaries of the liavy. 
None appointed in Washington's administration. 

Postmasters-General. 
Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, Sept. 26, 1789. 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, Aug. 12, 1791. 
Joseph Habersham, of Georgia, Feb. 25, 1795. 

Attorneys- General. 
Edmund Eandolph, of Virgmia, Sept. 2G, 1789. 
WilUam Bradford, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 28, 1794. 
Charles Lee, of Virginia, Dec. 10, 1795. 
Average annual expenditure, esduaiveofpublic debt, $1,981 

<4M) 
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THOUAS JEFFEBSON 8 CiSTSTES. 



JOHN ADAMS'S CABINET. 



Secretaries of Slate, 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania (held over). 
John Marsliall, of Virginia, May 13, 1800. 

Secretaries of the Treasury. 
Ohver Wolcott, of Connecticut (held over). 
Samitel Dexter, of Massachusetts, Dec. 31, 1800. 

Secretaries of War. 
James McHenry, of Maryland (held over). 
John Marshall, of Virginia, May 7, 1800. 
Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, May 13, 1800. 
Roger Griawold, of Connecticut, Feb. 3, 1801. 

Secretaries of the iVaity. 
George Cabot, of Maasacliusetfs, May 3, 1798. 
Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland, May 21, 1798. 

Postmaster- General, 
Joseph Habersham, of Georgia (held over). 

Allorne>/-Geii eraL 
Charles Lee, of Virginia (held over). 
Vverage annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, 35,287,0 



THOMAS JEFFERSON'S CABINET. 



Secretary of Slate. 
James Madison, of Virginia, March 5, 1801. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, May 14, 1801. 
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L06 EXBCrOIITE ADMUnSIBATIOBS. 

Secretary of War. 
Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, March 5, 1801. 

Secrelaries of (he Navy. 
Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland (held over), 
Kobert Sraifh, of Maryland, July 15, 1801. 
Jacob Crowninshield, of Massachusetts, March 2, 1805. 

Poslmasiers- General. 
Joseph Habersham, of Geoi^ia (held over). 
Gideoa Granger, of Connecticut, Nov. 28, 1801. 

A Homey s- General. 
Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts, March 6, 1801. 
Robert Smith, of Maryland, March 2, 1805. 
John Breckinridge, of Kentucky, Dec. 23, 1805. 
Cifisar A. Rodney, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 20, 1807. 
Averageannualexpenditure, exclusive of public debt, $5,142,5 



JAMES MADISON'S CABINET. 
1809 lo 1S17. 

Secretaries of Stale. 
Eobert Smith, of Maryland, March 6, 1809. 
James Monroe, of Virginia, April 2, 1811. 

Secretaries of tie Treasury. 
Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania (held over). 
George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, Feb. 9, 1814. 
Alexander James Dallas, of Pennsylvania, Oct. 6, 1816. 
"Wilham H. Crawford, of Georgia, Oct. 22, 1816. 

Secretaries of War. 
William Eustis, of Massachusetts, March 7, 1809. 
John Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 13, 1813. 
James Monroe, of Virginia, Sept. 27, 1814. 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, March 3, 1815. 
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JAMES MONHOe'B CABINET. 407 

Secretaries of lite Navy. 
Paul Hamiilon, of South Carolina, March 7, 1809. 
William Jones, of PeniiHylvaaia, Jan. 12, 1813. 
Benj. W. Crownin shield, of Massachusetts, Dec. 17, 1814. 

Postmasters- General. 
Gideon Granger, of Connecticut (held over). 
Return Jonathan Meigs, jr., of Ohio, March 19, 1814. 

Allorneyi-General. 
Cssar A, Rodney, of Pennsylvania (held over). 
William Pinkney, of Maryland, Dec. 11, 1811. 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, Feb. 10, 1814. 
Average annual expeoditure, exclusive of public debt, $18,085,617. 



JAMJiS MOKROE'S CABINET. 

Secretary of Slate. 
John Quincy Adam?, of Massachusetts, March 5, 1817. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, March 5, 1817. 

Secretary of War. 
John Caldwell Calhoun, of South Carolina, Oct. 8, 1817. 
£Mr. Geoi^e Graham was appointed acting Sec'y of War 
in the recess of the SeDate.] 

Secretaries of the Navy. 
Benj. W. Crowniashield, of Massachusetts (held over). 
Smith Thompson, of New York, Nov. 9, 1818. 
John Eodgers, of New York, Sept 1, 1823. 
Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey, Dec 9, 1823, 

Poslmaslers- General. 
Return J. Meigs, jr., of Ohio (held over). 
John McLean, of Ohio, Dec. 9, 1823. 
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408 KXECUTIVE ADMINISTEATIONa. 

Atlorneyt^OeTieral. 
Richard Eush, of Pennsylvania (held over). 
WiUiam Wirt, of Virginia, Nov. 13, 1817. 
Average annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, 313,045,431, 



JOHN QCrlNCY ADAMS'S CABINET. 
1835 to 1829. 
Secrelary of State. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, March 7, 1825. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Kichard Bush, of Pennsylvania, March 7, 1825. 

Secretaries of War. 
James Barbour, of Virginia, March 7, 1825. 
Peter B. Porter, of New York, May 26, 1828. 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey (held over). 

Postmaster- General. 
John McLean, of Ohio (held over). 

Attorney- General. 
William Wirt, cf Virginia (held over). 
Average knnnal expenditure, exclusive of public debt, 112,625,4' 



ANDREW JACKSON'S CABINET. 

Secretaries of State. 
Martin Van Buren, of New York, March G, 1829. 
Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, May 24, 1831. 
Louis McLane, of Delaware, May 29, 1833. 
John Forsyth, of Georgia, June 27, 1834. 
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MARTIN YAN BUREIf'S CABINET. 409 

Secretaries of the TreanuTy. 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, March 6, 18"29. 
I/Ouis McLane, of Delaware, Aug. 8, 1831, 
William J. Duane, of Pennsylvania, May 29, 1833. 
Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, Sept. 23, 1833. 
Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, June 27, 183i. 

Secretaries of War, 
John H. Eaton, of Tennessee, March 9, 1829. 
Lewis Cass, of Oliio, Aug. 1, 1831. 

Secretaries of the Navi/. 
John Branch, of North Carolina, March 9, 1829. 
Levi Woodbury, of New Hampsliire, May 23, 1831. 
Mahlon Dick.erson, of New Jersey, June 30, 1834. 

Posim asters- Gen eral. 
William T. Bany, of Kentucky, March 9, 1829. 
Amos Kendall, of Kentucky, May 1, 1835. 

Attorneys- General. 
Jno. II. Berrien, of Georgia, March 9, 1829. 
Roger Brooke Taney, of Maryland, July 20, 1831. 
Benjamin F. Duller, of New York, November 15, 1833. 
Average annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, $18,068,301 



MARTIN VAS" BUREN'S CABINET. 

1837 to leil. 

Secretary of S'aie. 

John Forsyth, of Georgia (held over). 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire (held over). 

Secretary of War. 
Joel E. Poinsett, of South Carolina, March 7, 1837. 

Secretarm of the Navy. 
Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey (held over). 
James Kirke Paulding, of New York, June 20, 1838. 
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EXBCurrvE administrations. 

Poslmosters-General. 
Amoa Kendall, of Kentucky (held over). 
John M. Miles, of Connecticut, May 25, 1840. 

A ttornei/s- General. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of New YoJ-k (held over). 
Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, July 7, 1838. 
Heni-y D. Gilpin, of Pennsylvania, Jan. 10, 1840. 
age annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, Si8,047,l73. 



WHilAM HENKY HARRISON'S CABISET. 

Secretary of Stale. 

Daiiiel Wehster, of Massachusetts, March 5, 1841. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, March 5, 1841. 

Secretary of War. 
John Bell, of Tennessee, Miirch 5, 1841. 

Secretary of ilie Navy. 
George E. Badger, of North Carolina, Marcli 5, 1841. 

Postmaster-General. 
Francis Granger, of New York, March 6, 1841. 

A ttorney- General. 
John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, March 5, 1841. 



JOHN TYLER'S CABINET, 
Secretaries of State. 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts (held over), 
Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia, July 24, 18t3. 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, March 6, 1844. 
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JAMBS KHOS POLK'S CABINET. 41] 

Secretaries of the Treasury. 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio (held over). 
Waltei- Forward, of Pennsylvaaia, Sept. 13, 1841. 
John C. Spencer, of New York, March 3, 1843. 
George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, June 15, 1844. 

Sceretanes of War. 
John Tiell, of Tennessee (held over). 
John C. Spencer, of New York, Oct. 12, 1841. 
James Madison Porter, of Pennsylvania, March 8, 1843. 
William WUkins, of Pennsylvania, Feb. 15, 1844. 

Secretaries of the Navg. 
Geoi^e E, Badger, of North Carolina (held over). 
Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia, Sept. 13, 1841. 
David Henshaw, of Massachusetts, July 24, 1843. 
Thomas W. Gilmer, of Virginia, Feb. 15, 1844. 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, March 14, 1844, 

Post masters- General. 
Francis Granger, of New York (held over). 
Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, Sept. IS, 1841. 

AttorrteyS' General. 
John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky (held over). 
Hugh S. Legare. of South Carolina, Sept. 13, 1841. 
John Nelson, of Maryland, July 1, 1843. 
age annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, $23,541,238 



JAMES KNOX POLK'S CABINET. 

18+5 TO 1849. 

Secretary of Slate. 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, March 5, 1845. 

Secretary nf t\e Treasury. 

Eobeit J. Walker, of Mississippi, March 5, 1845. 
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EXBOTJTITE ADMHTlSTBATIONe. 

Secretary of War. 
William L. Marcy, of New York, March 5, 1845. 

Secretaries of tJie Navy. 
George Bancroft, of Massachusetts, March 10, 1845. 
John Y. Mason, of Virginia, September 0, 1846. 

Postmaster- General, 
Cave Johnson, of Tennessee, March 5, 1845, 

A llomei/s- General. 
John Y. Ma,=on, of Virginia, March 5, 1845. 
Nathan Clifford, of Maine, October 17, 1846. 
Isaac Toiicey, of Connecticut, 1848. 
erage annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, $36,- 



ZACHAKY TAYLOR'S CABINET. 
1849 TO 1850. 
Secrelary of Slate. 
John M. Clayton, of Delaware, Match 7, 1849. 

Secretary of the lYeastiry. 
■William M. Meredith, of Pennsylvania, March 7, 1849. 

Secretary of War. 
George W. Crawford, of Georgia, March 7, 1849. 

Secretar)/ of Ike Navy. 
William B. Preston, of Virginia, March 7, 1849. 

Secretary of die Interior. 
Thomas Ewiiig, of Ohio, March 7, 1849. 

Postmasler- General. 
Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, March 7, 1849. 

Attorney- General. 
Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, March 7, 1849. 
Annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, $31,074,347. 
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PEANELIN PIERCE'S CABINET. 416 

MILLARD FILLMORE'S CABINET. 

SecrelarUs of Slate. 
Daniel Webster, of MassachusetLi, July 20, 1850. 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, November, 1352. 

Secrelary of the Treasury. 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, July 20, 1850. 

Secrelary of War. 
Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana, August 15, 1850. 

Secretaries of the Navy. 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, Jaly 20, 1850 
John P. Kennedy, of Maryland, 1852. 
Secretaries of lie Jalerior. 
Tho. M. T. McKennau, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1850 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, September 12, 1850. 

Puslmaslers- Gen eral. 
Nathan K. Hall, of New York, July 20, 1850. 
Samuel D. Hubbard, of Connecticut, 1852. 

A Itornejf- General. 
John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, July 20, 1850. 
Average annual expenditure, exclusive of public debt, $i4, 
805,721. 



FRANKLIN PIERCE'S CABINET. 

Secretary of Stale. 

William L. Marcy, of New York, March 7, 1853. 

Secrelary of i!te Treasury. 
James Gutlu'ie, of Kentucky, March 7, 1853. 

Secrelary of War. 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, March 7, 1853. 
35* 
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EXECtrarVE ADMIHISTRAIIONS. 

Secretary of the Navy. 
James C. DoUin, of North Carolina, March 7, 1853. 

Secretaries of ike Interior. 
Robert MeLellanii, of Michigan, March 7, 1853. 

Postmaster- General. 
James Campbell, of Pennsjlvania, March 7, 1853. 

Attorney-General. 
Caleb Gushing, of Massachusetts, March 7, 1853. 
erage annual expenditures, cKclusiTe of public debt, $55, 



JAMES BUCHANAN'S CAEIOTIT. 
Secretary of Stale. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, March, 1857. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Howeli Cobb, of Georgia, March, 1857. 

Secretary of War. 
John B. Fioyd, of Virginia, March, 1857. 

Secretary of the Nari/. 
Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut, March, 1857. 

Secretary of tJie Interior. 
Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, March, 1857. 

Postmaster- General. 
Aaron V. Brown, of Tennessee, March, 1857. 
Joseph Holt of Kentucky, 1859. 

Attorney- General. 
Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, 1857. 
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LISTS OP OFJICEKS OT THE GOVEENIENT PROM 1 



SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Chief Juslicen. 
John Jay, of New York, appointed 26th Sept., 1789. 
■William Gushing, of Mass., « 27th Jan., 1796. 
Oliver Ellsworth, of Ct., " 4th March, 1796. 

John Marshall, of Va., " 31st Jan., 1801. 

Roger B. Taney, " 15th March, 1836. 

Associate Justices. 

John Rutledge, of S. C, appointed SOth Sept., 1789. 

William Gushing, of Mass., " 27th " " 

Eobert H. Harrison, of Md., " 28th " " 

James Wilson, of Pa., " 29th " 

John Blair, of Va., " 30lh " 

James Iredell, of N. C., Feb. 10, 1790, in place of R. H. Harrison, 
resigned. 

Thomas Johnson, of Md., Nov. 7, 1791, in piaee of John Rutledge, 
resigned, 

William Patterson, of N. Y., March 4, 1793, in place of T. John- 
eon, resigned. 

Sara'l Cbase, of Md., Jan. 27, 1796, in place of John Blair, re- 
signed. 

Bu.-hrod Washington, of Va., Dec. 20, 1798, m place of James 
Wilson, deceased. 

Alfred Moore, of N. C., Dec. 10, 1799, in place of James Iredel'. 
deceased. 

I41G 
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416 SXIPKEMB COURT. 

William Johnson, of S. C, March 26, 1800, in place of Alfred 

Moore, resigned. 
Thomas Todd, of Ky., March 3, 1807. 
Brockholst Livingaton, of N. Y., Nov. 10, 1806, in place of W. 

Patterson, deceased. 
Levi Lincoln, of Mass., Jan. 3, 1811, declined. 
John Quiney Adams, Feb. 22, 1811, declined, 
Josqdi Story, of Mass., Nov. 18, 1811, in place of William Cush- 

ing, deceased, 
Gabriel Duval, of Md., Nov, 18, 1811, in pUce of Sam'l Chase, 



Smith Thompson, of N. Y., Sept. 1, 1823, in place of B. Living- 
ston, deceased. 

Robert Trimble, of Ky., May 9, 1826, in place of Thomas Todd, 
deceased. 

John McLean, of Ohio, March 7, 1829, in place of R. Trimble, 
deceased. 

Henry Baldwin, of Pa., Jan, 6, 1830, in place of B. Washington, 
deceased. 

James M. Wayne, of Ga., Jan, 9, 1835, in place of W. Johnson, 
deceased. 

Philip P. Barbour, of Va., March 15, 1836, in place of G. Duval, 

William Smith, of Ala,, March 8, 1837, declined. 

John Catron, of Tenn., March 8, 1837. 

John McKinley, of Ala., April 22, 1837, 

Peter V. Daniel, of Va,, March 3, 1841, in place of P. P. Bar- 
bour, deceased. 

Samuel Nelson, of N. Y., Feb. 14, 1845, in place of Smith Thomp- 
son, deceased. 

Levi Woodbury, of N. H., Sept. 30, 1845, in place of Joseph 
Slory, deceased. 

Robert C. Grier, of Pa., Aug. 4, 1346, in place of H. Baldwin, 
deceased. 

Benjamin E. Curtis, of Mass,, 1852, in place of Levi Woodbury, 
deceased. 
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John A.Campbell, of Ala., Miircli, 1853, in place of John McKin 

ley, deceased. 
Nathan Cliffoi-d, of Me. , 1859, in place of B. E. Curtis, re 



E-PRESIDENTS OF THE 


UNITED ST 


John Adams, 


elected 1789 


Thomas Jefferson, 


" 1797 


Aaron Burr, 


« 1801 


George Clinton, 


" 1805 


Elbridge Gerry, 


" 1813 


Daniel D. Tompkins, 


" 1817 


John C. Calhoun, 


" ISio 


Martin Van Bui-en, 


" 1833 


Kichaid M. Johrjson, 


" 1837 


John Tyler, 


" 1841 


George M. Dallas, 


" 1845 


Millard Fillmore, 


" 1819 


William Rufus King, 


" 1853 


John Cabell Breekinridge 


, " 1857 



PRESIDENTS PKO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE. 



John Langdon, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
John Langdon, 
Ralph Izard, 
Henry Tazewell, 
Samuel Livcrmore, 
William Bingham, 
William Bradibi-d, 
Jacob Read, 
Theodore Stdgwick, 



New Hampshire. 
South Carolina. 
Virginia. 
New Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
Massachusetts. 
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PRESIDENTS OP THE SENATE. 



Jolin 
James Koss, 
Samuel Livermore, 
Uriah Tracy, 
John Enger Howard, 
James Hiilhouse, 
Abraham Balilwin, 
Stephen R. Bradley, 
John Brown, 
Jesse Franklin, 
Joseph Anderson, 
Samuel Smith, 
Stephen R. Bradley, 
John Milledge, 
Andrew Gregg, 
John Gaillard, 
John Pope, 
William H. Crawford, 
Joseph B. Varnum, 
John Gaillai>d, 
James Barbour, 
John Gaillard, 
Kathaniel Macon, 
Samuel Smith, 
Littleton W. Tazewell, 
Hugh L. While, 
George Poindexter, 
John Tyler, 
William E. King, 
Samuel L. Southard, 
Willie P. Mangum, 
David E. Atchison, 
William R. King, 
David R. Atchison, 
Jesse D. Bright, 
James M. Mason, 
Benjamin JPitepatrick, 



New York. 
Pennsylvania- 
New Hampshire. 
Conneutictit. 
Maryland. 
Connecticut. 
Georgia. 
Vermont. 
Kentucky. 
North Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Mai-yland. 
Vermont. 
Georgia. 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina. 
Kentucky. 
Geoi^ia. 
Massachusetts. 
South Carolina. 
Virginia. 
South Carolina. 
North Carolina. 
Marj-land. 



Virginia. 

Alabama. 
New Jersey. 
North Carolina. 
Missouri. 

Alabama. 
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SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

F. A. Muhlenberg, of Pa., from Mar<:!i 4, 1789. lo Mai-eli 3, 1791 

and from Due. 2. 1793, to '■ 3, l79o 

Jonathan Trumbull, of Ct., from Out. 24, 1791, to " 2, 1793 



Jonathan Dayton, of N. J., 


" Dec. 


. 7, 1795, to 




3, 1799 


Theodore Se(Igwii;k, of Mass., 


" " 


2. 1799, to 


" 


3, 1801 


Nathaniel Macon, of N.C., 


U H 


7,1801,10 


" 


3, 1807 


J. B. Varniim, of Mass., 


" Oct. 


26, 1807, to 


" 


3, !8U 


Henry Clay, of Ky., 


" Nov. 


, 4, 18U,to 


Aug. 


2,1812 


and 


" Dec 


4, 1815, to 


May 


15, 1820 


and 




1,1823, to March 3, 1825 


Langdon Cheves, of S. C, 




6, 1813, to 




3,1815 


John W. Taylor, of N. Y., 


' Nov. 


12, 1820, to 


" 


3, 1821 


and ' 


' Dec. 


4, 1825, to 




3, 1827 


Philip P. Barbour, of Va., 




3,1821,10 


" 


3, 1823 


Andrew Stevenson, of Va., 


.i « 


3, 1827, to 


June 20, 1834 


John Bell, of Tenn., 


,i ii 


1,1834, to March 3, 1835 


James K. Polk, of Tenn., 




7, 1835. to 


« 


3,1839 


Eobert M. T. Hunter, of Va., ' 


i u 


7, 1839, 10 


" 


3, 1841 


John White, of Ky., 


' May 


31, 1841, to 


" 


3, 1843 


John W. Jones, of Va., 


' Dec. 


4. 1843, to 




3, 1845 


John W. Davis, of Indiana, 




3, 1845, to 




3, 1847 


Kobert C. Winthi-op, of ilass., ' 




3,1847,10 


" 


3,1849 


Howell Cobb, of Ga., 


:< » 


3,1849,10 


" 


3,1851 


Linn Boyd, of Ky., ' 


.i " 


3,1851,10 


« 


3. 1855 


Nathaniel P. Banks, of Mass., ' 




3,185.5.10 


" 


3, 1857 


James L. Orr, of S. C, ' 




3, 1857. to 


" 


3, 1859 


William Penninglon, of N. J., ' 


' Jan, 


I860, to 


" 


3,1801 
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MEMBERS OF CONTEXTIOXS. 



MEMBERS OF CONVENTIOSS AND CONGRESSES, 



Convention of Comrai'JMoiiers, assembled at Boston, 1G43, to form 
Articles of ConfiiJeration for Ihe United Colonies of New Eng- 

From Ihe Colony of New Phjmnuik. 
Edwanl Winslow, Williiim Collier. 

From the Colony nf Massachiiselts Bay. 
John "Winthrop, William Hawthorne, 

Thomas Dudley, Gibbons, 

Simon Braditreet, Tyng. 

From the Colony of Connecticut 
John HiLjnes, Edward Hopkins. 

From the Colony of New Haven. 
Theophiltia Eaton, Thomas Gceysou. 



CONGRESS CONVENED AT ALBANY IN 1754. 

iVew York. 
James Dolancey, John Chambers, 

Joieph Murray, Wilham Smith, 

"William Johnson, 

New Hampshire. 
Theodore Atkinson, Mesheck Ware, 

Richard Wibird, Henry Sherburne. 

Connecticut, 
William Piikin, Elisha Williams. 

Roger Wolcott, 
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C0NOEES3 OF 1765. 

Massachusetts. 
Tliomae Ilutcliinson, Oliver Partridge, 

Samuel Wella, John Worlhington, 

John Chandler, 

Shade Island. 
Stephen Hopkins, Martin Howard. 

Pennsylvania. 
John Penn, Kichard Peters, 

Benjamin Franklin, Isaac Norris. 

Maryland. 
Benjamin Tasker, Abraham Barnes. 



CONGRESS OF 1765. 

Massachusetts. 
James Otis, Timothy Euggles. 

Oliver Pariridge, 

Shade Island. 
Metcalf Bowler, Henry Ward. 

Conneclietct. 
Eliphalet Dyer, "William S. Johnson. 

David Rowland, 

Mw TorL 
Eohert R, Livingston, "William Bayard, 
John Cruger, Leonard Lispenard. 

Philip Livingston, 

New Jersey. 
Robert Ogden, Joseph Borden. 

Hendrick Fisher, 
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422 THE CONTINBNTAL CONGRESS. 

Pennsylvan ia. 
John Dickinson, George Bryan. 

John Morton, 

Delaware. 
Jacob Kollock, Casar Kodney. 

Thomas Mc£ean, 

Maryland. 
William Mui-docfc, Thomas Einggolil. 

Edward Tilghman, 

South Carolina. 
Thomas Lynch, John Euikdge. 

Christopher Gadsden, 

Nine colonies represented hy twenty-eight delegates, assembled 
in the city of New York, on Monday, October 7, 1765, and 
Timothy Ecggles, of Massachusetts, was elected President. 

Being duly organized, they commenced their business by the 
adoption of the following resolution; — 

£esolved. That ihe committee of each colony shall have one 
Toice only, in determining any questions that shall arise in the 



THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 



Peyton Randolph, Virginia, 3774 

Henry Middleton, South Carolina, 1774 

Peyton Randolph, Virginia, 1775 

John Hancock, Massachusetts, 1775-6 

Henry Laurens, South Carolina, 1777 

John Jay, New York, 1778 

Samuel Huntington, Connecticut, 1779-a 

Thomas McKean, Dekware, 1781 
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THE COKTINENTAL CONGRESS. 



John Hanson, 


Maryland, 1781 


Elias Boudinot, 


New Jersey, 1782 


Thomas Mifflin, 


Pennsylvania, 1783 


Kichard Henry Lee, 


Virginia, 1784-5 


Nathaniel Gorham, 


Massachusetts, 1786 


Arthur St. Clair, 


Pennsylvania, 1787 


Cyras Griffin, 


Virginia, 1788 


ME 


MBEK3. 


Ne<i> 


Hampshire. 


Bal■tlet^ Josiali 


Livermore, Samuel 


Blanchard, Jonathan 


Long, Pierce 


Folsom, Nathaniel 


Peabody, Samuel 


Foster, Abiel 


Sullivan, John 


Frost, George 


Thornton, Matthew 


Gilman, John Taylor 


Wentworth, John, Jr. 


Oilman, Nicholas 


Wliipple, William 


Langdon, John 


White, Phillips 


Langdon, Woodbury 


Wingafe, Paine. 




Adams, John 


King, Rufus 


Adams, Samuel 


Loveil, James 


Cushint;, Thomas 


Lowell, John 


Dana, Francis 


Osgood, Samuel 


Dane, Nathan 


Otis, Samuel A. 


Gerry, Elbridge 


Paine, Robert T. 


Gorham. Nathaniel 


Partridge, George 


Hancock, John 


Sedgwick, Theodore 


Higglnson, Stephen 


Sullivan, James 


HoltoQ, Samuel 


Thatcher, George 


Jackson, Jonathan 


Ward, Artemas. 


mode Mand. 


Arnold, Jonathan 


Cornell, Ezekiel 


Arnold, Peleg 


Ellery, William 


Colhns, John 
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THE COITTINENTAL CONQEESS. 



Hopkins, Stephen 
Howell, David 

Manning, 

Marchaiit, Henry 



Miller, Nathan 

Mo wry, 

Vamura, James M. 
"Ward, Samuel. 



Adams, Andrew 
Cook, Joseph P. 
Deane, Silas 
Dyer, Eliphalet 
Edwards, Pierpont 
Ellsworth, Oliver 
Hillhouse, "William 
Hosmer, Titus 
Huntington, Benjamin 
Huntington, Samuel 
Johnson, William S. 
Law, Eidiurd 



Mitchell, Stephen M. 
Koot, Jesse 
Sherman, Eoger 
Spencer, Joseph 
Strong, Jedediah 
Sturges, Jonathan 
Treadwell, John 
Trumbull, Joseph 
"Wads wo Fib, James 
Wads worth, Jeremiah 
Williams, William 
Wolcott, Oliver. 



Alsop, John 
Benson, Egbert 
Boerum, Simon 
Clinton, Geoige 
DeWitt, Charles 
Duane, James 
Duer, William 
Floyd, William 
Gansevoort, Leonard 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Haring, John 
Jay, John 
Lansing, John 
Lawrence, John 

Livingston, Philip 



ivingston, Robert E. 
1, Waller 



Low, Isaac 
L'Hommeilieu, Ezra 
Morris, Gouverneur 
Morris, Lewis 
M'Dougall, Alexander 
Paint', Ephraim 
Piatt, Zephaniah 
Schuyler, Philip 
Scott, John Morris 
Smith, Slelancihon 
Wisner, Henry 
Yates, Abraham, Jr. 
Yates, Peter W. 
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New 
Beafty, Jolia 
Boudinot, Elias 
Burnett, W. 
Cadvvalla^er, Lambert 
Clai'k, Abraham 
Condict, Silaa 
Cooper, Joha 
Crane, Stephen 
Da J* ton, Elias 
De Hart, John 
Dotk, Samuel 
Elmer, Oonatlian 
Fell, John 

Frelingliuysen, Frederick 
Henderson, Thomas 



Jersey. 

Hopkinson, Francis 
Hornbiower, Josiah 
Houston, Wm. C. 
Kinsey, James 
Livingston, William 
Neilson, John 
Scheurman, J. 
Scudder, Nathaniel 
Sergeant, Jonathan D. 
Smith, Richard 

Stewart, 

Stockton, Richard 
Symmes, John C 
Witberspoon, John. 



Allen, Andrew 
Armstrong, John 
Attlee, Samuel 
Bayard, John 
Biddle, Edward 
Bingltam, William 
Clarkson, Matt lie w 
Clingan, Wiliiam 
Clymer, George 
Dickinson, John 
Fitzsimmons, Thomas 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Gralloway, Joseph 
Gardner, Joseph 

Hand, 

Henry, William 
Humphreys, Charles 
Ingersoll, Jared 



Irwine, 

Jackson, David 
Matlack, Timothy 
McClure, James 

Meredith, 

Mifflin, Thomas 
Morris, Charles 
Morris, Robert 
Montgomery, John 
Morton, John 
Muhienburg, Frederick A. 
Peters, Richard 
Pettit, Charles 

Read, 

Reed, Joseph 
Rhodes, Samuel 
Koberdeau, Daniel 
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Ell ah, Benjamin 
Searle, James 
Shippen, William 
Smith, James 
Smith, Jonathan B- 
Smith, Thomas 



St. Clair, Arthur 
Taylor, George 
Willing, Thomas 
Wilson, James 
Wjnkoop, Henry. 



Bedford, Gunning 
Bedford, Gunning, Jr. 
Dickinson, John 
Dickinson, Philemon 
Eyans, John 
Kearney, Dyre 
McComb, Eleazer 
Mitchell, Jfalhaniel 
McKean, Thomas 
Ffttton, John 



Perry, William 
B«ad, George 
KoJney, Cffisar 
Kodney, Thomas 
Sykes, James 
Til ton, James 
Van Dyke, Nicholas 
Vining, John 
Wharton, Samuel. 



Alexander, Robert 
Carmichael, William 
CarroO, Charles 
CarroU, Daniel 
Chase, Jeremiah T. 
Chase, Samuel 
Con tee, Benjamin 
Forbes, James 
Forest, Uriah 
Goldshorough, Robert 
Hall, John 
Hanson, John 
Han'ison, William 
Hemsley, William 
Henry, John 
Hindraan, William 
Howard, John E. 
Jenifer, D. of St. Thomas 
Jolmson, Thomas 



Lee, Thomas Sim 
Lloyd, Edward 
Martin, Luther 
McHenry, James 
Paca, William 
Plater, George 
Potts, Richard 
Bamsay, Nathaniel 
Kidgely, Richard 
Rogers, John 
Ross, David 
Rumsey, Benjamin 
Scott, Guslavus 
Seney, Joshua 
Smith, William 
Stone, Thomas 
Tilghman, Mathew 
Wright, Turbett. 
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Adam J, Thomas 


Jones, Joseph 


Banister, John 


Lee, Arthur 


Bland, Richard 


Lee, Francis Lightfoot 


Bland, Theodorick 


Lee, Henry 


Braxton, Carter 


Lee, Eiehard Henry 


Brown, John 


Madison, James Jr. 


Carrington, Edward 


Mercer, James 


Fitzhogh, 


Mercer, Jolm F. 


Fleming, "William 


Monroe, James 


Grayson, William 


Kelson, Thomas 


Griffin, Cyrus 


Page, Mann 


Hardy, Samuel 


Pendleton, Edmund 


Harrison, Benjamin 


Randolph, Edmund 


Harvie, John 


Randolph, Peyton 


Henry, James 


Smith, Mere wether 


Henry, Patrick 


Washington, George 


Jefferson, Thomas 


Wythe, George. 


Norlh 


Carolina. 


Ashe, John B. 


Johnston, Samuel 


Blood worth, Timothy 


Jones, Allen 


Blount, William 


Jones, Willie 


Burke, Thomas 


Nash, Abiicr 


Burlon, Robert 


Penn, John 


Caswell, Richard 


Sitg reaves, John 


Gumming, William 


Sharpe, William 


Harnett, Cornelius 


Spaight, Richard D. 




Swan, John 


Hewes, Joseph 


Williams, John 


Hiil, Whitmill 


Williamson, Hugh 


Hooper, WUliam 


White, Alexander. 


Soulh 


Carolina. 


Bee, Thomas 


Bull, John 


Beresford, Richard 


Butler, Pierce 
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Drayton, Wra. Henry 
Evelwgb, Niclioiai 
GaJsden, Cli rid top her 
Gei'vais, John L. 
Hey ward, Thomas, Jr. 
Huger, Daniel 
Hutsoii, Ricliard 
Izard, Raipli 
Kean, John 
Einloch, Francis 
Laurens, Henry 
Lynch, Tliomaa 
Lynch, Thomas, Jr. 



Matthews, John 
Middleton, Arthur 
Middle ton, Henry 
Motle, Isaac 
Parlier, John 
Pinckney, Charlea 
Kamsay, David 
Kead, Jacob 
Rutledge, Edward 
Eutledge, John 
Trapier, Paul 
Tuclter, Tliomas T. 



Baldwin, Abraham 
Brawnson, Nathan 
Bullock, Archibald 
Clay, Joseph 
Few, William 
Gibbons, William 
Gwinnett, Button 
Habersham, John 
Hail, Lyman 
Houston, John 



Houston, William 
Howley, Richard 
Jones, Noble Winiberley 
Lang worthy, Edward 
Pierce, W. 
Telfair, Edward 
Walton, George 
Wood, Joseph 
Zubly, Johu J. 



THE CONSTITOTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

New Hampshire. 
Nicholas Gilman 'John Pickering 

John Langdon *Benjatain West. 

MassacTivseits. 
•Francis Dana Rofus King 

Elbridge Gen-y Caleb Sti-ong. 

Nathaniel Gorham 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

Conneclicul, 
Oliver EUsivoiih Roger Sherman. 

William Sumuei Johnson 

New York. 
Alexander Hamiltoa, Robert Yates. 

John Lansing, Jr. 



David Brearly 
•Abrjliiim Clark 
Jonaihim DHyton 
William Churchill Housloi 



William Livingston 



William Paterson. 



Pennsfflmnia. 
George Clymer Thomas Mifflin 

TKomas Fitzsimoos Gouvemeur Morris 

Benjiiniin Fnmklin Robert Moms 

Jared Ingersoll James Wilson. 



Ricliard B.asseft John Dickinson 

Gunning Bedford George Read. 

Jacob Broom 

Alaryland. 
Daniel Carroll James McHenry 

Daniel of St, Thomas Jenifer John Francis Mercer. 
Luther Martin 

Virginia. 
John Blair James McCiung 

'Patrick Henry (declined) Edmund Randolph 
James Madison, Jr. George Washington 

George Mason George Wjthe. 
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430 SIGNEKS OF THE DECLABATION OP OrDEPENDBNOE. 

North Carolina. 
William Blount Alexander Martin 

•Riohard Caswell (declined) liicliiird Dobbs Spaight 
William Kicbardson Davie Hugh Williamson. 
*Willie Jones (declined) 

South Carolina- 
Fierce Butler Charles Coteaworth Pinckney 
Cliarles Pinckney John Eutledge. 



Abriihiim Baldwin *Nathaniel Pendleton 

Williiuii Few Wiiliam Pierce 

WilUam Houston "George Wahon. 

Those gentlemen marked \vitb an * did not attend the Con- 



SIGNERS OF THE DECLAEATION OF ESDEPENDESCE. 

JOHN HANCOCK, PliESIDEST OF THE CONGKESS. 

From Neu! Hampuhire. 

Joaiah Bartlett, age at signing, 46 years. Died, 1795 

Matthew Thornton, " 62 " " 1803 

William Whipple, " 46 " " 1785 

MassacTiUseils. 

John Adam'*, age at signing, 40 years. Died, 1826 

Samuel Adams, " b'i ■' " 1803 

Elbridge Gerry, " 32 " " 1814 

John ILincock, " SD " " 1793 

Eobert Treat Paine, " 45 " " 1804 
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SIGSEKS OP THE DBCLAKATION OF IHDEPEHDBNCB. 43] 



William Williums 
Oliver Woloitt, 



1811 

1797 



Williiim Ellery, 
Sieplien Hopkins, 



Rhode Island, 



;, 48 years. Died, 1820 
71 " " 1785 



"William Floyd, 
Francis Lewis, 
Philip Livings Ion, 
Lewis Morris, 



New Yorh 
age at signing, 41 years. Died, 1821 



Joltn Willi erspoon, 
Abraham Claik, 
John Hart, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
Richard Siockton, 



ing. 54 years. Died, 1794 

50 " " 1794 

63 " " 1780 

39 " " 1790 

46 " '■ 1781 



George Clymer, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Eobert Morris, 
John Mortoa, 
George Roas, 
Benjamin Rush, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 



37 years. 


Died, 1813 


70 " 


" 1790 


43 " 


" 1806 


52 " 


" 1777 


46 " 


" 1779 


31 " 


" 1813 


— » 


« 1806 


60 " 


" 1781 


34 " 


" 1798 
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432 SIGNERS OF THE DECI.ABATION OF INDBPBHDENCB. 





Delaware. 








Tliomaa MoKean, 


age at signi 


"g 


, 4"2 years. 


Died, 1817 


George Read, 


" 




42 " 


" 1798 


Caesar Rodney, 


Maryland. 




46 " 


" 1783 


Charles CaiToll, 


age at signi 


ng 


, 38 years. 


Died, 1832 


Samuel Chase, 


" 




35 " 


" 1811 


William Paca, 






40 " 


" 1799 


Thomas Stone, 


Virginia. 




34 " 


" 1787 


Carter Braxton, 


age at signi: 


ng: 


, 40 years. 


Died, 1797 


Benjamin Harrison, 


" 




— " 


'■ 1791 


Tliomas Jefferson, 


" 




33 " 


« 1826 


Francis Lightfoot Lee. 


" 




42 « 


" 1797 


Rieliard Henry Lee, 


» 




44 " 


" 1794 


Thomas Nelsoi, Jr., 


» 




37 " 


" 1789 


George Wythe, 


" 




50 " 


" 180G 




North Carolina. 






Joseph HewB, 


age at signing. 


46 years. 


Died, 1779 


William Hooper, 






34 " 


« 1790 


John Penn, 






35 " 


" 1809 




South Carolina. 






Thomas Keyword, Jr., 


age at signii 


ig. 


30 years. 


Died, 1804 


Thomas Lyneh. Jr., 


" 




26 " 


" 1779 


Arthur Middlelon, 


» 




34 " 


" 1787 


Edward Rutledge, 


Georgia. 




26 " 


" 1800 


Button Gwinnet, 


age at signi 




, 44 years. 


Died, 1777 


Lyman H..11, 






45 " 


" 1790 


George Walton, 






36 " 


« 1804 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 



THE EXECUTIVE. 



THE CABINET. 

LEWIS CASS, of Michigan, Becrelary of State, 
HOWELL COBB, of Georgia, Secrelart/ of the Treamrs 
JACOB THOMPSON, of Mississippi, Stcrelary of Hie Men 
ISAAC TOUCEY, of Connectiout, Secretary of the Ifavy, 
JOHN -B. FLOYD, of Vii^inia, Secretary of War, 
JEREMIAH S. BLACK, of Pennsylvania, Attornes-General 
JACOB HOLT, of Kentucky, Foitmailer-Generd, 



THE 



SUPREME ( 



JUDICIARY. 

r OF THE UNITED STATF.S, 



ROGER B. TANEV, of Maryland, Chief Justice, salarj, S8,00t), 
■ToHN M'Leab, of Obia, Aisociaie Jaalice,! Jann A, Camfdkli^ oftiia.,Ats.Jiiitiet 
JamesM. Wayne, of Ga., ■' " Samuei. Kelson, of N. Y., " " 

John Catron, of Tenn., " " Eobhrt C. Gbieh, of Penn., " " 

" " I NaTHAW CLifTOKD, of Me,, " " 

Salary of Associate Justices, 38,000. Court meets first Monday in December, at 
WasbingtoQ. 



MINISTEES TO 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ENVOYS 


EXTBAOBDJNAET 


AND 


MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIAKT. 


Conntrj. 


Capital. 




MioJstcrs. 


S.jMy. 


Brazil, 


Rio Janeiro, 




Richard K. Meade, Va., 


812,000 


Cliili, 


Santiago, 




John Bigler, Cal., 


10,000 


China, 


Canton, 




William B. Reed, Pa., 


12,000 


France, 


Paris, 




Charles J. Faulkner, Va., 


17,500 


Great Brita 


n, London, 




George M. Dallas, Pa., 


1J,£00 
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CmTED STATES GOVEmniEHT. 

Capitsl. Ministers. 

Mexico, Robert M. McLanc, Md., 

Lima, John B. Clay, Fa., 

Berlin, Josepli A. Wright, Ind., 

St. Petersburg, Francis W. I'iokens, S. C, 
Madrid, WiiUam Preston, Ky., 





MINISTEKS 


RESIDENT. 


Argpntine Confederation, Parana, 


B. C. Yancey, Ga,, 7 


Aa5tni, 


Vienna, 


J. Glanoy Jones, Pa., B 


Belginm, 


Bru 1 


1. \ Fair, Ala., T 


Bohvia, 


L&P 


J h C. Smith, Ct., 7 




C p nhag 


J M Buchanan, Md., J 


Ecuador, 


Q t 


C E Buekalew, Pa., 1 




C t mal 


B L Clarke, Ky., T 


Naple,, 


Npl 


J ph E. Chandler, Pa., 7 


^Netherlands, 


H a 


H ry 0. Murphy, N. Y., T 


Hew Granada, 


B t 


Al X ider Dimilry, La., 7 


Ujcnragua, 


h a sia 


M B Lamar, Texas, 7 


Portugal, 


L b 


G W Morgan, Ohio, T 


Eome, 


E 


J P tockton, N. J., 7 


bardinia, 


T 


J hn M. Daniel, Va., 7 


Sweden and Norway, 


StMkh Im 


B jamm F. Angel, N. Y., 7 


Switzerland, 


Bra 


Th dore S. Fay, Mass., 7 


TurkPy, 


C ta t pi 


J m WiUiams, Tenn., T 


Venezuela, 


C a 


L A Turpin, S. Y., 7 



COMMISSIONER. 
Saudwlch Islands, Honolulu, J. W. Borden, ladlsna. 



THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

SENATE — 6G Membeus. 
JoHH C. Brkckikbidgb, of Kentucky, Pi-esMfcfl<,ft<-oiE(^"(i. 

7 Lafayette S. Foster, Norwich. 



3 James Dix 



Hartford. 
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THIBTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 



£ Wiiliiim P. Fessendea, 



Hampde: 
, Portlam 



1 William H. Seward, 



861 George E. rush, 

883 Beriiamia F. Wade, 


Cincinnati. 
Jefforsoii. 


asi Joseph. Lana, 
865 IVnoanoy.] 


Winchester. 


aal William Bigler, 
863 Simon Cameron, 


Clearfield. 
Harrisbnrg. 


863 Jamta F. Simmons, 
806 Henry B. Anthony. 


PrOTidence. 
Providence. 


861 James B. Hammond 
86G James Ciiasnut, jr., 


Beech Isl'd. 
Camden. 


863 Andrew Johnson, 
865 A. 0- P. NioliolBon, 


Grccnyille. 
Colombia. 


863 Lonis T. Wigfall, 
865 John Hemphill, 


Marshall. 


eai Jacob Collamer, 
583 Solomon Foot, 


Woodstock. 
Rutland. 


863 James M. Mason, 
865 Eoberl M. T. Hunle 


Wmche^ter. 
Loyds. 


861 Charles Dnrkee, 
S63 James R. Doolittle, 


Kenosha. 
Bsciae. 
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UNITED STATES GOTERSMENT. 



HOUSE OF KEPKESENTATIVES — 237 Memj 



James A. Stallwortti, Evergreen. 

James L. Pugh, Eutaula. 

David Cloplon, 

Sydenham Moore, 

George S. Houston, a-uiur,. 

WiUiamEOn B. W. Cobb, BeUefonte. 

JabHz L. M. Curry, Talladega. 



Crawford. 

Greensboro". 

Atheni 



.._...jmH E f,I h 
William M I>n 
William S H Im 
David K Ig 
Albert d T t 
John G. D IB 
James W 1 
" ihnyle C Ifas 

harles G se 
John U. P ttit, 



Dwight Loomis, 
John Woodruff, 
Alfred A. Bnrnham, 
Orris S. Berry, 



William G. Whiteloy, NewcastlB. 



Henry C Bum tt 
Siiroiiel P yt 
Francis M Bns ' 
■" liara C A d 
nY BrOTra 

Robert M 11 ry 
William E 8 m 



George S. Hawkins, 

Peter E. Love, 
Martin J. Crawford, 
Thomas Hardeman, jr. 
Lnoius J. Gartrell, 
John W. Underwood, 
James Jackson, 
Joshua Hill, 
John J. Jones, 



Elihu B. Waahburue, 
John F. Famsworth, 

William K^logg, 
Isaac N. Morris, 
John A. McClemand, 
James C. RiJiinBOn, 
Philip B. Fonke, 
John A. Logan, 



(ward B nl gl 
Miles T 1 
Thomas G D 
John M Land 



Freema H M 
- ilW-iahb r 
Stephen C F 



James A St wart 



Marshall. 
Beileville. 
Benton. 



Bdd f 
O 1 d 
Damar 



William J. Hiblack, 
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TJHTDED T T 



B F REPBESBHTATIVBS. 



Daniel W, Goo 

Eli Tiiaye'r, 
Cbarles Dela 
Henry L. Dan 



William A. H 



Wma« 



Lucius Q. C B 
Reuben Davi 
WiUiam Bark 
Otho H. Sing 
Jolm J. Molw 



J. fiichard Barr 



Gilman Mars 
Mason W. Ta 
Tliomas M. E 



John T. Hixo 
John L. N. 8 
Gamett B. A 
Jetur B, Rig, 



Lutlier C. Ca 
James Hump 
Daniel E. Si 
Thomas J. B 
William B. 1 
John Cochra 
George Bi'igg 



ace F, Clark 
n B. Haskii 
irlesH. VanWj k 



liam S. Kei y 


K g t 


arles L. Bcal 


K a h 


raham B. 01 


T y 


n II. Beynol i 
les B. ifcKe 


All 

S t ga 


orge W. Palm 


PI ttfb 


ancis E. Spii 
rk B. CooTira 


M h wk 
S b 


mes H. Oral, m 


D Ih 


So coe Coiiklin 
Holland Duefi 


V 


I, ndley Let 


F It 


a BB B. Hoa d 


W t t 


ir eg B. Sedg k 




rt n Butterfi Id 




oty B. Pota 
relweUs, 


N pies 


Itboa. 


W liam Irvine 


Com g 


Al red Ely, 


R hes 


guBtuB Frank 


W w 


aa M. Burro gh 


M d 


ridge G. Sp uldi g 


B n 1 


R ubea E. Fento 


F wb 


■V, lliam N. H. Sm th 


M f 


omas Rnffin 


G Idb 


rren Winslow 


F t 


wrence O'B Bran h 


Ral gh 


m A. Gilms 


G h 


nea M. Leaol 


L gt* 



irles D. Mart 
muel 8. Cos 
hn Sherman 
rrlflon G. Bl k 
'dliam Helmi k 
jdnorB, Tompk 
homas C. Th k 
neyL-dwct 
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CNITBD STATES OOVERSMEBT. 



Thomas B. Florence, 


Pliiladolphia. 


EdwacdJoy Morris, 


PhiladelphU. 


John P. Verree, 


Philadelphia. 


William MiUward, 


Phikidelphia. 


John Wood, 


Conshohocken. 


Jolin Hickman, 








John Schwartz, 


Reading. 


Tboddens Stevens, 




John W. KilliDger, 
James E. Ciunpbtjl, 




PottsYille. 


George W. Scr^ton, 


SomntOD, 


William H. Dimmiok, 


Honesdale. 


Galushs A. Grow, 


Glenwood. 


Jnraea T. Hale, 


Bellcfonte. 


Benjamin F.JunkiQ, 


Bloomfield. 


EdwHrd McPherson, 


Gettysburg. 


Samuel S. Blair, 


Hollidaysburg. 


John Covode, 


LookpOTt St'n. 




Washington. 


James K. Moorhead, 


Pittsburg. 


Robert McKnlght, 




William Stewart, 


Mercer. 


Chiipin Hall, 


Warren. 


Elijah Babbit, 


Erie. 


EBO»B 18LAHD. 


Chiiatopher Robinson, 


Cumberland. 


William D, BmytOD, 


Warwiclt. 


Jolin McQueen, 


Society Hill. 


William Forcher Miles 




Lawrence M. Kelll, 




Miiladge L. Bonham, 
John D. Aahmore, 


EdMfleld. 


William W. Boyce, 


Winsboro'. 


Thomas A. R, Nelson, 


Jonesboro'. 


Horace Maynard, 


KnoxYille. 


Reese B. Brabson, 




William B. Stokes, 


SmithvlUe. 


Robert Hatlon, 




James H. Thomas, 


Columbia. 


John V. Wri^it, 


Purdy. 


James M. Quarles, 


Clarksville. 



Ezekiel P. Walton, 
Justin S, MorriJl, 
" ic E. Boyce, 



East Berkshire. 



Mnsooe R. H. Gamett, Loretto. 
John S. Millson, Norfolk. 
OaniBl C. Dcjamette, Bowl'g Greene. 
Roger A. Fryor, Peterslrarg. 
Thomas S. Bocock, Appomattox, C. H. 
Shelton F. Leake, Charlottesville. 
William Smith, Warrentoii. 
Alexander R. fioteler, Shepherdstonn. 
John T. Harris, Harrisonburg. 
Sherrard Clemens, WheeUng. 
Elbert Q. Jenkins, Green Bottom. 
Henry A. Edmaadson, Salem- 
Elbert S. Martin, Lee, C. H. 



John F. Potter, East Troy, 

C. C. Washburn, La Crosse. 

Charles H. Larrabee, Horioon. 



Marcus J. Parrot, Leavenworth City. 



Miguel A. Otero, Albuquerque. 

Wilham H. Hooper, Salt Lake City. 
Isaac I. Stephens, Olympia. 
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INDEX TO THE CONSTrrCTIOH. 



Absent members, attendance of, may be tompelled to attend . . 5 

Account of receipts and expenditures, to be published . . 11 

Acts, records, &c., of one State to have credit in the others . . 20 
AdjoununBnt, neither house may adjourn for more than three days, 

withont consent of the other .... 6 
in case of disagreement of the two houses, the Presi- 
dent may adjourn them 18 

Admiralty jnrisilietion, given to the Supreme Court ... 19 

Admitted, new States rosy be, bj Congress 21 

Age, as a qualification for senators, 30 yaats .... 4 

qoalification for representatives, S5 years ... 3 

qualification for President and vice-president, 35 years . 15 
Alliance, no Slate shall enter into, with other States or foreign 

powers 12 

Amendments, to the Constitution, to be concarred in by three 

fourths of the States 22 

Appointment of federal officers, by the President . . . 17 
heads of department, or courts of law . . .17 
eleotora of President and vice-president, by the 

people 13 

officers of militia, reserved to the States . . 10 
Apportioned, representation and direct taxes, according to federal 

numbers 2 

Appropriations, to originate in the House of Representatives . 7 
Approved bills, &c., must be, by the President or passed by two 

thirds of both houses of Congress 7 

Armies, Congress may raise and snpport 9 

Arming, the militia. Congress may provide for . . . .10 
Arms, the right of the people to keep and bear, reserved . . 27 
AiToy, Congress may make rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of 9 

Arrest, members of Congress, exemption from, in civil eases . 6 

Arts and seionces. Congress may encournge 'i 

(438) 
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INDEX TO THE COKSTITDTION. 



Attainder, no bill of, to paE3 1 

Attendance, of memberl, may bo compelled 

Authors, to be secured their rights, &c 

Bankrupt lews, Congress may pass 

Bilie, for raising revenue, to originate in House of Represcntalives 
innat bo prcsoufcd to the Pceeidont for approval, but if not 
approved, may bo passed by two thirds i-ote . 

Bills of credit, no State to emit 

Bribery, public officers may be impeached for .... 1 
Borrow money. Congress may 

Capitation tax not lo be laid, except in propor^on to the federal 

Captures, Congress may make roles coiicemiug .... 
Cases to which the judiciM power extends, 3d art. sec. 2 . . 1 

Census, to be taken every ten years 

Citiiensof one State entitled to privileges of citizens in other States ! 
Classes, senators to l>e divided into three, ooo third to go oul*ach 

Congress 

Coin money. Congress may 

Commander-in-Cbief, the President shall be, of the army and navy 

and the militia in service of the United States . . . 1 

Commerce, Congi'cts may regulate 

Commissions, to be issacd by the President 

Compact, no State to enter into, with other States, &c. . 1 

Compeneation of President to be fixed bylaw, and not inercased 

or diminished, &c I 

members of Congress, to be fixed by law 
judges, to be fixed by law, and not diminished . 
Convene, Congress, President may convene one or both houses of 

Congress 

Counterfeiting, Congress may punish 

Courts, Congress may constitute inferior 

Crimes, trial of, shall be by jury, except cases of impeachment . 

no person shall bo held for a second time , . . . : 
Criminal prosecutions, rights of parties to speodj trial, &c. . 1 

Debate, in Congress, not to be questioned elsewhere 
Direct taKes, to be apportioned according to federal numbers 
District, for seat of government. Congress may exercise cxcluBivc 

legislation over 

Delivered np, persons lield to service or labor, shall be , . : 
Domestic violence. United Slates to protect States against . . ; 
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INDEX TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Dnticfl acd imposts, Congress may loyy and collect . 
Election of President and vice-president to be iiy cleclora, s 



Elections, 



:a and places of holding, for merabccs of Congress, 



Eligibility for the ofSce of President, no persoQ except a natural 

born oitiaen, and 35 years of age .... 

of senal«rs, 14 years a citizen, and 30 years of ago 

represenlatires, seyen years a citizen and 25 jears o 



Enumeration of inhabitar 
EEcapo of criminals, to bi 
IS bold K 



up. 



EiecutiTe power, Tested in a President of the United States . 

departments, President may consult heads of 
Expel, a member, the Senate or House of Representatives have 

Espenditnres, to be published annually 
Exports, not to be taxed .... 

Fugitives from justice, to be delivered np . 

labor, not to be discharged, but 



Habeas corpus, pririlege of, not to be suspended except, &c. 
Heads of departments, President may consult .... 
House of Hepresentalives, members to be chosen every second jear 
to originate all revenue bills . 

Impeachmenta, sole power of, in Hoase of EepresentativeB . 

Senate to liy 

civil officers liable to 

^portations of persons not to be prohtbiled till 1808 
Inferior conrts, Congress has power to establish .... 
Insurrections, lo be suppressed by the United States, on applica- 
tion of the State authorities 

Invasions, Congress may suppress 

Inventors, to be secured their rights 

Journals, to be kept and republished by both houses of Congress . 
Judges, to be appointed by President and Senate 

tenure of office of, during good behavior 
Jadicial power, vested in a Supreme Court and such inferior conrts 
as Congress may establish 
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